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“MOTOR-DRIVE IS — 
MORE THAN POWER® 








CLEAN BILLETS at 20 TIMES 
THE SPEED OF HAND CHIPPING 


Bonnot Billeteers in leading steel plants are realizing 



















the full advantages of Reliance Motor-drive by 
delivering clean billets at 20 times the speed of 
hand chipping. Equally important is the fact that 
this is being done faster and at a lower cost than 
by any other method. 
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for a wide diversity of motor applications. The 
efficiency with which this machine performs its 
various functions demonstrates the many things 
which may be accomplished through proper appli- 


cation of electric motor-drive. 





A talk with a Reliance Application Engi- 

neer about this and other Reliance instal- 

lations will prove to your satisfaction N 
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N.-maty, the retreating Nazis could 
count on a considerable margin of time, 
until Allied engineers established bridges 
substantial enough for communications 
and supply lines. But not in this war! 

On the double, the engineers set up 
Steel trusses in ten-foot sections, each 
easily handled by six men. These inter- 
changeable steel members are quickly 
fastened together by pins, rather than 
by bolts or rivets. In almost no time at 
all, a bridge has risen on rollers on the 
fiver bank—and with a heave-ho the 
engineers push it out across the water. 
Soon vehicles and men are rumbling 
across. 

Such is the Bailey Bridge, designed by 
Donald C. Bailey of the British Ministry 
of Supply. (Mr. Bailey’s plan, when ac- 
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cepted, was just a sketch on the back 
of an envelope.) Successfully used in 
Tunisia, Sicily and Italy, the Bailey 
Bridge has long been standard British 
and U. S. Army equipment, although 
its story could not be told until recently. 

In various combinations of trusses the 
bridge serves many purposes. Three tiers 
high, it carries light railway loads. Clear 
spans are possible up to 240 feet. Short 
spans have been thrown across streams 
in as little time as half an hour—which 
explains the bridge’s role in the swift 
Allied advance through France. 

Many Bailey Bridges, now in use in 
Europe, were fabricated from Mayari 
R,* Bethlehem’s low-alloy weight-sav- 
ing, high-strength steel. It’s an ideal 
steel for the purpose, and it will be ideal 





for postwar uses—bridges, industrial 
and mining equipment, railway stock, 
truck and bus bodies, building and ship- 
building members, and literally hun- 
dreds of others—where great strength, 
reduction of dead weight, workability, 
superior welding qualities and resistance 
to corrosion are factors. 

If you would like to have all the 
facts about Mayari R, which is available 
in sheets, strips, shapes, plates and bars, 
write to Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., for booklet telling the 
complete story of this remarkable steel. 
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*Named for the Cuban mines where 
natural ore was found containing the 
iron and alloying elements of Mayari. 
The ‘‘R’’ stands for ‘‘Rust Resisting.’”’ 
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ABOVE: Standard American H-2-30 Horizontal Broaching Machine recon- 


verts easily from war to post-war production. 


many types © 
cheaply and quickly co 

acetime manufacture. Consider- 
ably less expensive than especially 
built equipment, it will perform 
a large number of “special” jobs 
accurately and economically. 


The set-up for one such job is illus- 

trated at the right: To broach rec- 

tangular holes “9 aircraft bearing 

cages. Two opposite holes are ae : 
broached at each pass. Starting Close-up view of set-up described at left, showing bearing cages in various 
with a drilled hole, three passes, stages of completion. 

each with a slightly larger broach, 

are required for each hole. Excep- 

tional finish at 4 high production 

rate is assured. 
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Mackuin Centerless Grinding Wheels are becoming more and more 

F . ie . ‘ ; ° 4 MACKLIN high quality wheels, 
important in their wide variety of uses and applications. Costs are in all ves call died 
constantly being cut and more exacting limits are being obtained in EVERY grinding purpose will 


this field of grinding. Macklin Grinding Wheels, used on centerless’ - “PROTECT YOUR 


work, have consistently produced efficient results. They grind fast and 
; —_ eae PRODUCTION” 
cool and give an excellent finish while grinding to exacting limits. 
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Manufacturers of GRINDING WHEELS — JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. © 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Sales Offices: — Chicago - New York - Detroit - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - Cincinnati - Milwaukee - Philadelphia 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 








4000 Iron Horses 


m@ If you have never ridden in the cab of one of the 
new diesel-electric streamlined passenger locomotives as 
we did the other evening, you have a real thrill await- 
ing you. Thanks to the’ good offices of Don Hogate, 
General Motors public relations department; Volney 
Fowler, Electromotive Division, public relations director; 
C. W. Van Hom, vice president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
operation and maintenance division; Bob Van Sant, 
B&O public relations director, and one or two others 
we were able to climb aboard the locomotive of the Am- 
bassador as its four huge diesels idled in the Washington 
Union Terminal preparatory to taking off for Detroit at 
5:40 p.m. 

Hoisting our ungainly frame into the cab, we met 
Train Conductor Elmer Keyser, Engineer Harry M. Cas- 
sell, Fireman W. E. Foxwell and Mechanic Elmer J. 
Sutter, to whom we showed our credentials and were 
thereupon welcomed cordially and offered a cigarette 
and a seat on a nice leather covered stool. The cab 
is a spacious affair, considerably higher up from the rails 
than the cab of a steam locomotive. It resembles the 
driving compartment of any modern automobile, with 
broad slanting windshields across the front, complete 
with wipers and defrosters, and windows at the side 
which are raised and lowered by crank just as in your 
car. Even the small ventilator windows of the automo- 
bile type are included. 

After a brief delay occasioned by an overheating car 
journal and the replacement of a broken coach window, 
Engineer Cassell got the shrill go-ahead whistle and 
slowly opened his throttle lever to make the big diesels 
roar. The diesel-electrics are a little slower than steam 
to take hold, but once the train starts, acceleration is 
smooth and much faster than with steam. We rumbled 
out of the Washington yard, with the electric bell ding- 
ing away and an occasional blatant roar from the low- 
pitched horn, and shortly hit the main line for Cumber- 
land, 152 miles distant. 

The fireman on these diesel-electrics (he’s really an 
assistant engineman, but is still called a fireman) has a 
soft job. He seats himself comfortably in his upholstered 
chair and has little else to do except to watch the track 
and signal blocks which he calls out as soon as they 
come into view, and the engineer repeats the call as 
a double-check. So we kept Fireman Foxwell busy an- 
swering a barrage of questions until he must have felt 
much like telling us to take a walk. 

While we were pretty wrapped up in watching the 
passing scenery and trying to figure out the movements 
of Engineer Cassell, we did finally break loose from 
our perch and accompany Mechanic Sutter rearward on 
a tour of inspection of the power plant. Briefly, it com- 
prises two coupled power “units”, each comprising two 
1000-horsepower V-12 diesels, one behind the other, 
with the “front” of the engine facing the rear. Each 
diesel drives its own generator and each generator in 
turn supplies power to two traction motors geared to 
the drive wheels. 

You might think that four 1000-horsepower diesels 
whirling simultaneously at 800 r.p.m. would make a ter- 
nific racket. They don’t exactly whisper but a walk 
through the enginerooms is not too tough on the ear- 





drums and conversation is possible if you raise your voice 
a little. The cab itself is insulated from the rest of the 
locomotive, so the noise there is hardly noticeable. Even 
the sidesway as the unit roars down the track at 70 
m.p.h. is negligible, and nothing like a good “sea-going” 
steam locomotive, according to Fireman Foxwell. 

The engineer's controls are simple: The throttle lever, 
with eight notches, a reversing lever and an air-brake 
lever into which is incorporated the sand control. On 
the floor is the deadman control treadle which the en- 
gineer must keep depressed or the brakes will be set 
and the power cut. In braking, there is a loud roar 
of air exhaust to be heard in the cab, purposely arranged 
this way so that the engineer will know his air is O.K. Two 
dials in front of the engineer show him his main tank 
pressure and line pressure, both held at around 130 
pounds. Strangely enough, in applying the brakes, those 
on the locomotive itself are not used except in emergency. 

At the engineer’s left elbow is a small panel with 
half a dozen brass buttons which control the headlight, 
classification lights, etc. It appears to be a rule of the 
road that when passing another locomotive or approach- 
ing a station, the headlight is dimmed. 

Recent innovation in the design of the diesels, which, 
by the way, along with the entire locomotive unit, are 
built by Electromotive Division of General Motors (just 
as if you hadn’t already guessed), is a floating type of 
alloy cast iron piston which is free to rotate on the 
connecting rod. This design has minimized hot spots 
and has eliminated occasional piston failures which can 
prove troublesome. 

Each power unit, or group of two diesels, has its 
own oil-fired boiler unit for supplying steam to heat the 
train. A couple of dials in front of the fireman show 
the amount of water in these boiler systems, and the 
amount of fuel in the underfloor storage tanks. 

Dusk turned to darkness as we wound up the Potomac 
past Rockville, Point of Rocks, Brunswick, Weverton, 
Harpers Ferry, Shenandoah Junction, Martinsburg, Han- 
cock and Green Spring—part of the time in Maryland 
and part of the time in West Virginia. A tower man 
gave us a break around Hancock as he set his switches 
to carry us over the “high line” and thereby save 6 miles. 
We whipped through four tunnels in a row, one of them 
nearly a mile in length. There is never a trace of smoke 
or steam to blind the vision in a tunnel, as is the case 
with a steam locomotive. 

Frequent consultations with their Elgins by Messrs. 
Cassell and Foxwell showed we were right on time, and 
therefore had to “nigger” along as they said because we 
were right behind No. 5, the Capitol Limited, and even 
though our hosts monotonously repeated “Clear” and 
“Clear” as each succeeding block came into view, No. 5 
was just pulling out of the station as we rounded a low 
hill and first saw the twinkling lights of Cumberland. 

Crews change at Cumberland (it takes five separate 
crews to get the Ambassador from Baltimore to Detroit) 
so we followed Fireman Foxwell down the ladder be- 
low a side door of the forward power unit, shook hands 
heartily with our three friends and wandered back to 
the diner for some braised sirloin tips. 

We beamed at one and all, for we had finally realized 
a life-long ambition to ride in the cab of a locomotive, 
even though it had taken nearly 40 years to achieve it. 
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OPEN TYPE SQUARE TURRET 


is a new development that 
makes a turret lathe more 
adaptable and productive. 


Here’s a way to gang 


HE hollow center square turret is an 

exclusive Warner & Swasey feature, 
made possible by a patented square turret 
binder mechanism that eliminates the con- 
ventional through center stud. 


The hollow center permits ganging cut- 
ters for multiple cuts made simultaneously, 
or for holding groups of straight cutter 
bits, forged cutters, forming tools, or bars 
with large shanks. 


The picture above shows thé open type 
square turret being used for faster produc- 
tion of shell bases in the shop of the Uff 
Machine Co., Upland, Penna. Facing and 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH 
A WARNER & SWASEY 


The \NARNER & SWASEY sau 










up on Cross Slide Cuts 


chamfering the thread diameter, and facing 


another shoulder is handled by the cross 
slide from one setting. 


THE OPEN TYPE SQUARE TURRET CAN 
SAVE YOU TIME ON YOUR JOBS 
If you are seeking ways of shortening 

floor-to-floor time we urge that you investi- 

gate the possibilities of the open type square 
turret—an improvement which is now 
standard equipment on saddle type Warner 

& Swaseys. Your Warner & Swasey field 

man will be glad to study your turning jobs 

and tell you how you may benefit by using 


an open type square turret. 





TURRET LATHES, SADDLE AND RAM TYPES * CHUCKING AND BAR TOOLS * TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES 



































Simple anodic treatment gives 
zinc surfaces greater protection 


against corrosion and outdoor 


exposure. 


If your zinc plated parts need extra ar- 
mor against rust, provide it economically 
with ANOZINC — the bath that steps 
up service life of zinc plating — makes it 
more resistant to corrosion and han- 
dling. For example — Parts finished in 
the Anozinc solution have stood up un- 
der the Army-Navy salt spray test AN- 
QQ-S-91 for over 200 hours. 


Here are the highlights of what the 
ANOZINC bath offers: 


AN INEXPENSIVE METHOD of producing 
by anodic treatment a durable finish on 
zinc plate. The moderate-priced salts, 
short operating cycle and standard dry- 
ing procedures combine to keep the 
cost low. 


yrRee. U.S. Pat. Off, 


INVESTIGATE 


ANOZINC 







SIMPLE EQUIPMENT. Your ordinary plat- 
ing facilities in most cases can be readily 
converted to use this bath. ANOZINC 
salts are convenient to handle, ship and 
store. 


EASILY CONTROLLED SOLUTION. It’s read- 
ily maintained and doesn’t require fre- 
quent additions. The bath, operating 
at room temperature, needs no heating 
or refrigeration . . . produces a tempera- 
ture-stable surface which is an excellent 
base for baking or air-drying paints and 
lacquers. 








OTHER U. C. PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES TO SERVE YOU 


CHROMIUM PLATING for wear-resisting, oil- 
retaining and other types of finishes. 


YYUNICHROME ALKALINE COPPER for smooth, lus- 
trous copper plating in a non-cyanide bath. 


YrUNICHROME STRIP for speedy removal of cop- 
per, chromium, zinc, ete., from steel and cast 
iron without etching the base. 


vUNICHROME RACK COATINGS specially form- 


ulated to stand up under the most severe oper- 
ating cycles. 
vrUNICHROME STOP-OFF LACQUERS AND COMPOUNDS 


specially formulated to meet specific plating 
problems. 


vrUNICHROME CLEAR LACQUERS specially form- 


ulated to meet specific finishing requirements. 


YUCILON — a corrosion-resistant coating for pro- 
tecting surfaces against acids, alkalies, water, 
gasoline and various corrosive chemicals. 







TWO ATTRACTIVE FINISHES can be ob- 
tained — a deep, semi-lustrous black, 
and a brassy, slightly iridescent yellow 
— a different bath being used for each 
finish. Slight variations are also possible 


within the two color ranges. 


FURTHER INFORMATION will be sent 
promptly — write to the nearest office 
below. Mention the kind, quantity and 
size of parts to be treated. Your inquiry 


will receive immediate attention. 
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¢No other words in our language speak so eloquently 
of strength—endurance—dependability. When you 
say, “It’s steel!” you say it all. 

That’s why millions will demand peacetime prod- 
ucts made of steel when this war is over. And the 
industry must meet these demands with fine steel 
products quickly produced in abundance. 

Ohio Steel can help. First, by continuing to ex- 





plore better ways to produce better rolls. Second, 
by placing our engineering and designing facilities 
instantly to work on any problem your mill may 
have. Third, by producing rolls right in the shortest 
possible time. 

If, as we believe, “‘It’s steel!” will be the slogan of 
tomorrow’s buying millions, you will find these 
services helpful. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
ELECTRODES HAVE 
GOT T0 BE GOOD! 


BECAUSE: 1) We use them ourselves 
— tons of them a day...2) We con- 


stantly check weld metal by X-Ray, 


tensile machine, metallographic micro- 
scope, etc. — to be sure A-C electrodes 
are coming through right. 





Builders of the greatest variety of capital goods 
in the world, Allis-Chalmers is also one of the 
world’s largest wsers of welding equipment. Thus 
we ourselves use Allis-Chalmers electrodes for practic- 
ally every type and size of welding job known to in- 
dustry. In one A-C shop alone over one and a half tons 
of arc welding electrodes are used every day. That 
means Allis-Chalmers electrodes are being continually 
tested in production—under all welding conditions. 


Soundness of weld is determined by modern 

research equipment such as the above giant 

400,000 v X-Ray machine—being maneuvered 
into position to ‘‘shoot’’ part of a high pressure turbine, 
This positive, non-destructive method of weld exam- 
ination provides a direct check on electrode perform- 
ance. Yes, Allis-Chalmers electrodes have got to be 
good! You can get them at our nearby district office 
or welder dealer. Send for bulletin B6340. A 1808 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. iP Tene in Boston Symphony, Blue Network, Sat. Eves, 


AMPAC 
A-C 
WELDERS 
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Mechanical “Efficiency Expert” To Keep Better Business Records 


Efficient records mean a smoother flow of work 
throughout your organization. And that’s what Uarco 
Autographic Registers bring to business . . . bring 
convenience, accuracy and speed to the tedious job 
of keeping business records. 

There are no time-wasting getting-ready-to-write 
operations with a Uarco Autographic Register on 
hand. Carbon paper and forms sufficient for a full 
day's use, or more, are loaded in the Register .. . 
then you're all set for fast, easy writing. And at a 
single writing, as many as six copies can be produced. 

Uarco Autographic Registers put an end to guess- 
work, lessen the possibility of errors. The firm writ- 
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ing base... the ever-fresh roll of carbon paper give 
assurance of clear, concise records. Some models of 
Uarco Registers—the one illustrated above, for in- 
stance — automatically file a duplicate of every record 
written... eliminating lost tickets, forgotten charges 
and like errors. 

Uarco Autographic Registers are now being used 
successfully in every branch of business... wherever 
records are kept. There is a Uarco Register for your 
record-keeping need. For the complete story call a 
Uarco representative today . . . or write. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland,Oakland e« Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN © TYPEWRITTEN » BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Automobile bumpers, cold-formed from N-A-X 
HIGH-TENSILE STEEL, illustrate the ability of this 
fine alloy to take the stresses of a critical cold- 
stamping operation. Result: a tougher, more 
satisfactory product at reduced fabricating costs. 
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THIS HIGH-TENSILE STEEL “TAKES OVER” 
WHERE DRAWING STRESSES ARE TOUGH 


N-A-X °.IGH-TENSILE STEEL has steppéd into some 
tough spots in the production of intricate/shapes. It has 
proved to production men that here is A great steel to 
work with, from the standpoints of both manufacturing 
operations and finished performance. 


To put it in a few words, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
has what it takes to make a stronger, tougher product 
through more efficient production/methods. Its excep- 
tional ductility and resistance to ighpact, inherent in the 
fine grain structure of a great alléy, often make possible 
the speed and economy of cold-forming on pieces which 
must be worked hot when other grades of steels are used. 
And where critical drawing stresses require hot work, 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL provides the important 
advantage of maintaining itsfigh physical properties with 








minimum cooling distortion even after it has been sub- 
jected to a wide range of temperatures. No subsequent 
treatment is needed to maintain ‘‘as rolled”’ specifications. 


Add to these advantages the high fatigue life and resistance 
to corrosion and abrasion that qualify N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE STEEL for varied types of applications, and 
you’ll see why this fine-grain, low-alloy steel is a factor in 
postwar planning. Great Lakes Steel metallurgical service 


is yours on request: Let’s have your problem. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
Couporalion 


DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN ¢ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION. Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL compares 
favorably with other low-alloy 
high-tensile steels in yield and 
tensile strength, with outstand- 
ing ductility and notched bar 
values. In applications where it re- 
places mild-carbon steels, it serves 
to reduce weight or increase 
strength through the utilization 
of these properties in design. 

Another property that may in- 
terest you is the excellent weld- 
ability of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF N-A-X ALLOY STEEL 


STEEL—whether welded to itself 
or to other high-tensile or struc- 
tural steels of welding quality. 

N-A-X 9100 SERIES STEELS are pro- 
duced in carburizing and con- 
structional grades. Except for car- 
bon, they have a chemical analy- 
sis that is constant within definite 
ranges. Together with X-9100 
Series steels, containing molyb- 
denum, they provide hardenabil- 
ity ratings to cover a wide variety 
of requirements, yet give an all- 








purpose analysis to yield prop- 
erties. Molybdenum confers great 
depth hardenability to extend the 
usefulness of the N-A-X 9100 
Series, which are medium-har- 
dening steels. 

N-A-X ARMORPLATE is an example 
of the exacting requirements that 
Great Lakes can meet with this 
low-alloy series. One of the X-9100 
Series steels is the basis of the 
armor we produce for tanks, 
armored cars and practically all 
landing craft. 
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One of these 3 methods will be most 


economical for your production milling job 


O PRODUCTION problem is solved efficiently un- 
less it is done with a minimum of equipment. When 
standard machines cannot be used without design changes, 
or, if obtaining production requires a battery of standard 
machines and operators, thereby raising unit costs, these 
Sundstrand production design methods will produce low 
unit cost milling. 
The following three solutions to production milling prob- 
lems illustrate the Sundstrand method and facilities for 
providing the most economical solution to production 
milling jobs. Our engineers will be glad to work with 
you in a similar capacity. Call on them without obligation. 


Il Using Standard Rigidmils with Fixtures 
and Tooling to Suit Your Work . 


TANDARD No. 1 Hy- 
draulic Feed Rigidmil 
rovided with special work 
potding fixture arranged to 
hold one turbine blade part. 
Form milling the shank end 
is first completed on one side. 
The part is then indexed 
180° and operation repeated 
on opposite side. 





FREE Machine Data 

These free booklets cover 
machining and design de- 

tails of Sundstrand Stand- 

ard Milling Ma- 

chines. W rite for 

aCe. them today. Ask 
Nw &) May for Bulletins 732. 


2 Rigidmils with Special Heads and 
Tooling ... 


eset taper 

and radius of 

both sides of an air- 

plane connecting rod 

ona No. 1 Hydraulic 

Rigidmil equipped 

with a special work 

holding fixture and [ 

special twin spindle lt oc } 
vertical heads, Each spindle is cam controlled for contou 
milling. 


cs 
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3 ENTIRELY SPECIAL MACHINES .. . 





PECIAL 6 station ma- 

chine mills 6 blocks 
simultaneously. Ends, both 
sides of intermediate and 
end bearings are machined with rough finish cuts taken 
on ends. Three of these machines replaced 18 other spe- 
cial machines, 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO. 


Rigidmils © Flvid-Screw Rigidmils © Automatic Lathes * Hydraulic Equipment * Drilling and Centering Machines °* Special Milling end Turning Machines 


Boee ELEVENTH ST., ROCKFORD, ILLINGts, @.5.A. 
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Practically Anything You Need In 


Spung =) /)) ie 


SLITTING 


SHEARING 
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E STOCK IT—just about every 
Wy sete and type of spring steel 
you can use. Purdy sells more of this 
precision metal than any other ware- 
house in the country. Two reasons 
for our fast deliveries are high speed 
slitters that narrow down coil spring 
strip to any specified width, and pow- 
erful shears that lop off the lengths 
you want—in a hurry. It all adds up 
to this: — your order gets shipped 


without any delay. 


C RFhedy Co 


INCORPORATED 


Shipped From Stock 


Picking the right spring steel poses 
no problem when you buy from 
Purdy. Specializing on springs for 
over 30 years, we’ve garnered a tre- 
mendous store of technical knowl- 
edge for your benefit. Tell us what 
your springs must do—and we'll 
recommend the best performing 
grade and type of steel .. . truck it to 
you in one day if you are in the Met- 
ropolitan New York area .. . ship it 


overnight by express elsewhere. 


792 Greenwich Street, N.Y. C. 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 








SPRING STEELS * BLUE TEMPERED AND POLISHED - COLD YY 
ROLLED ANNEALED, available in coils, straight lengths © b 

- 
and in $.A.E. 1095 and 1070 + SPRING WIRES OF ALL 


TYPES * HOT ROLLED CARBON AND ALLOY BAR SPRING 
STEEL e HOT ROLLED CARBON SPRING STEEL SHEETS 
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TOOL SET-UP GUIDE 
Machine $/X SP/NOLE AVTOMATIC 


Part STEEL BUSHING 








Order No. Z2cEe 


OD 
No OPERATION 














ROY EH-COoT— 
BRILL 

FORM OUTSIOE 

CUT GROOVE IN END 
THREAD C.D. 
THREAD GROOVE 
REAM 

THREAD 4.0. 

CUT OFF 
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for parts machined from ROCKRITE TUBING 





Bushings, bearing races and simi- 
lar parts, can be machined faster and more economically 
from Rockrite tubing than from bar stock or tubing sized 
by other methods. 

For example, the part shown herewith can be finished on 
a six-spindle automatic screw-machine, compared with 
eight or more operations needed when ordinary tubing is 
used. The close dimensional tolerances of Rockrite tubing 
permit light, high speed cuts. One-operation form-tool 
finishing of the outside surface is made possible. The in- 
side can be reamed out and threaded in less time than 
would ordinarily be required for boring, reaming and 
threading. This speeding up of the inside operations saves 
time spent in drilling which slows up screw-machine out- 
put. The use of Rockrite Tubing permits synchronization 
of all the operations for highest production and lowest 
machining costs. 

Manufacturers who are interested in cost-cutting methods 
for the production of ring shaped or cylindrical parts 
should investigate this remarkable tubing. Details gladly 
furnished upon request—and in strictest confidence. 


6 
TUBE RE 
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Rockrite 
Cost-cutting Features 


More accurately controlled concen- 
tricity of tube bore usually eliminates 
the necessity of boring. A light cut or 
fast reaming is the most that is ordi- 
narily required. The outside can be 
finished with a light cut or by grind- 
ing. Often. mo machining at all is 
needed. Almost always, machining 
time is greatly reduced. 

Heavy-wall tubing made to close tol- 
erances by the Rockrite Process. 
Improved physicals without costly 
heat treatment. Rockrite Process is a 
combination of compression, rolling 
and extrusion—raises physicals with- 
out stressing metal. 
Tubes of many analyses of steel and 
other metals are readily sized by the 
Rockrite Method. A partial list includes 
SAE. alloys, such as $.A.£. 52100 
steel, and stainless steels, beryllium 
alloys, copper, aluminum and their 
alloys. Sizes at present are limited to 


3%” O.D. and smaller, 
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Meet the family 
of Apex-Phillips 
Insert Drive Bits 


Apex bit holders and “removable bits” 


revolutionize the use of Power Bits and 


Hand Drivers for Phillips Recessed Head 


Screws. Look at these advantages: 


Cae 
=> 
—_ 













same as reconditioning char ge 






THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Four sizes— 14"’ hex, 5¢,’’ hex, 44 square 
and 5%,’’ square comprise the entire range 
of inserts with their various Phillips point 
sizes for our complete range of holders. 
Send for Bulletin 102, describing this 
type of bit and Apex Holders to fit practi- 
cally every make of power drive. 
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SIMPLIFIED FIRING FOR 
METALLURGICAL FURNACES... 


A ssi0 burner in- 
Stallation on single 


| large furnace of double heating 
| zone type. Burners at right fir- 
| ing heating zone and first group 
) of burners in the circuit. Burners 
at Jett fire soaking zone and last 
) group in the same circuit, which 
5 also serves a second large fur- 
) nace of the double heating 
| zone type. 


SAVES FUEL AND SPACE 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Dependable and economical pulverized-coal firing of multiple metal- 
lurgical furnaces requires only ONE pulverizing unit with the B&W Direct- 
Firing Circulating System. Thus, many substantial savings on installation, 
production, and maintenance over other methods of firing are obtained. 

Simplicity of the system eliminates multiple piping and coal handling 
equipment, saves floor space around the furnaces, and eliminates inter- 
ference with product handling at the furnaces. 

Adequate fuel distribution and capacity of this system on single or 
multiple furnaces is assured by automatic control of coal-to-air ratio, by 
selection of the proper sizes of pulverizers, fan, burners, and distributing 
line. 

The operating ease and flexibility of this system, as well as its cost-saving 
features, have been clearly demonstrated by the performance of existing 
installations. 

A few of the advantages of the B&W Direct-Firing Circulating System 
are illustrated here. More detailed information is contained in Bulletin 3-333. 


- Send for your copy. 


The single, compact 
pulverizer unit can be 
conveniently located away from 
the furnaces, keeping floor space 
at furnaces clear for product- 


handling operations. 


€ Hoods and ash sluicing 
systems eliminate dust 


nuisance ordinarily resulting 
from firing pulverized coal in 
heating furnaces with inade- 
quate draft provision. 


BABCOCK 
& WILCOX 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET 


RA MMERNNME EERE OTE NN YORK 6 N. Y. = 
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% MR. L. H. SCHWAN 
First Award: $1000.00 5035 North Tripp Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


MRK, S. E. BENNETT 
Second Award: 500.00 5109 Halifax Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


. ' MR. CLARENCE A. LEBEAU 
Third Award: 250.00 by 353 Ridge Avenue, Elmhurst, Illinois 


won MR. CHARLES F. HENRY 


Fourth Award: 100.00 by Belvidere, Illinois 


MR. FREDERICK C. WARREN 


















Fifth Award: (Tie) 50.00 934 South Dunsmuir Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
MR. W. E. COOK 
50.00 110 West Alexandrine Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


MR, J. M. BRUENING 
50.00 by 6531 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ve MR. H. W. HAMM 
Sixth Award: 25.00 515 Linden Avenue, York, Pennsylvania 


’ - MR. F. J. WOOD 
Seven th Award: 25.00 Halsted Street & 48th Place, Chicago, Illinois 





7. or MR, J. E. MCLAUGHLIN 
Eigh th Award: 25.00 55 Mount Forest Street, Berlin, New Hampshire 


ee : ae MR. G. R. TREMOLADA 
Ninth Award: (Tie) 25.00 ry 4439 Circleview Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


9% 00 MR. EUGENE E. LANDAHL 
“<0. 18946 Pennington Drive, Detroit, Michigan 


: os . MR. E. E. VAN DYKE 
Tenth Award: (Tie) 25.00 by 14954 Greenleaf Street, Van Nuys, California 


6 MR, J. B. DAX 
25.00 2633 South Michigan Avénue, Chicago, Illinois 


95 00 MR. C. J. KOSTBADE 
ave ry’ 2633 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


F MR. H. C. POLLITZ 
25.00 by Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


MR. ROBERT F. PLUMB 
25.00 by Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








ave been selected as the winners, in the amounts 
ievement Awards which were instituted in May 
losed September Ist, 1944. The winning entries 
lowing panel of well-known judges after careful 
tion of all entries. 


afer Achievement Awards Competition 

Chemistry, CHARLES A. NASH, Associate Professor Electrical Engi- 
recognized neering, Illinois Institute of Technology. An authority of 
ng design. broad practical experience in Electrical and Mechanical 


Mechanical 
ngineering ARTHUR H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President, in charge of 
gy. Widely Engineering, Shafer Bearing Corporation. 


Engineering. 
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A STATEMENT BY 


THE SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 


| ar months ago, as many of the readers 
of this magazine know, the Shafer Bear- 
ing Corporation established an Achievement 
Awards Competition, entries for which closed 
September Ist, 1944. ‘The purpose of these 
awards was to bring to light out of the tre- 
mendous technical progress America has made 
under the stress of war, those especial ad- 
vances that had to do with the art of design- 
ing, manufacturing and applying anti-friction 
bearings. It is clear that the years ahead are 
a challenge to the industrial sagacity of this 
country. New standards of machine and proc- 
ess efficiency must be sought and found... 
for their effects will reverberate and echo 
throughout a world that is starvation-hungry 
for durable and consumer goods. Certainly 
modern machines would be impossible with- 
out modern anti-friction bearings. By the 
same token...maximum machine efficiency 
cannot be gained in the absence of maximum 
bearing efficiency. 

Because of the truly strategic and central 
position that the unique Shafer bearing prin- 
ciple occupies in crucial portions of industry, 
because Shafer Bearings have increasingly un- 
derwritten industrial efficiency for more than 
a quarter of a century, it became Shafer’s 
responsibility to search out every possible source 
of improved bearing performance. 


Hence the announcement of the Shafer 
Achievement Awards eight months ago in mag- 
azines of national scope reaching engineers and 
technical men on every level of activity... 
theoretical, developmental and practical. The 
response has been little short of amazing. From 
the entries that poured in Shafer has gleaned 
important ideas that we—and the impartial 
panel of judges—believe will contribute mark- 
edly to Shafer Bearing performance in the 
future. Such improvements will be available 
in Shafer Bearings and for Shafer Bearing ap- 
plications as soon as possible; will be an- 
nounced to the industries of America as rapidly 
as practical. 

We want to extend our heartiest thanks to 
every entrant and especially to the successful 
entrants. We want to thank the panel of judges 
who worked long and unselfishly in their con- 
sideration, evaluation and judgment of the 
entries. 

In conclusion, we recognize that a program 
looking toward increased industrial efficiency 
and economy cannot reside solely with one 
company, but must result from the cumulative 
and cooperative contributions by every indus- 
trial unit. That is how the Shafer Achievement 
Awards are to be interpreted . . . a cooperative 
contribution by this company to the common 
good and the common goal. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 


1418 West Washington Boulevard . 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Why we do less and less welding 


The Steel Castings Industry believes in welding— 
regards it as a very useful art. 

The welding process is used to repair steel castings 
that sometimes come from the mold with slight im- 
perfections—usually mere surface flaws that do not 
affect the functional value of the casting. 

Welding is also used to join castings together, or to 
other structural members. 

But useful as welding is, the Steel Castings Industry 
is doing less and less of it. 

There are two reasons for this trend. 

First, research and experience have developed tech- 
niques for turning out steel castings that are free from 


minor imperfections—and no welding to be done. 


MODERNIZE AND 


IMPROVE 


Second, research and experience have shown the 
steel founder how to cast more complicated shapes. 
And certainly it is good economy to handle as few 
parts as the job will permit, as compared with pro- 
ducing a greater number of parts and joining them 
together. 

It is no reflection on the value of the welding art that 
the Steel Castings Industry, as the direct result of 
organized research, has less need for it. 

As compared with the standards of just a few years 
ago, steel castings are vastly better in soundness, finish 
and utility. 

Published by the Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
to tell you about its organized Research Program. 


YOUR PRODUCT WITH 





DONE WITH MIRRORS... 


to make this point clear 


DISTORTION MIRROR produced 

this queer-looking armature. 
It wouldn’t work—that’s obvious. 
It wouldn’t even turn in any self- 
respecting motor. 
But the point to remember is this: any rotating part not 
properly balanced can be almost as unfit for service as this 
grotesque armature. Unbalance, perhaps just a fraction of an 
ounce, is enough to set up destructive vibrations once rotation 
Starts. 

Vibration can be eliminated—quickly and at low cost—with 
Gisholt Dynetric Balancing Machines*. By means of elec- 
tronics, they catch the unbalance vibrations in amy rotating 
part, be it one ounce or 50 tons. Even a movement of .000025” 
won’t escape these highly sensitive machines... in a matter of 
seconds, it’s located, measured and ready for correction. 

Remember, a slight unbalance may exist in the most care- 
fully made assembly. You can’t see it—but you can feel it 
when the piece is rotating, and it will endanger the reputation 
of your product. Why take chances? Investigate the Gisholt 
Balancing Machine today! 

*A development of Westinghouse Research Laboratories 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 East Washington Avenue e Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... With 
Gisholt Improvements in Metal Turning 


mie | 
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DYNETRIC BALANCING MACHINES 
assure the accurate static and dy- 
namic balance without which your 
product will not operate with maxi- 
mum efficiency. Write for free and 
complete information. 





TURRET LATHES + AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCING MACHINES + SPECIAL MACHINES. 
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ALUMINUM YSTRIES: 
x CINCINNATI 25. OHIO 
, at * Detroit: g09 New Center Building Chicag°: 616 South Michigan" Avenue 
& E R ha I rT E Los Angeles: 324 North San Pedro Street New York:? Rockefeller Plaza 
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HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY | | 


1786 EAST 27th STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 








YOLOY 


Yotoy steel forms the walls of a 
new sub-zero high-altitude wind tunnel at 
the engine research laboratory of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. This is the only wind 
tunnel of its type in the world. Yoloy was 
selected for this job because of its high re- 
sistance to impact and its freedom from 
brittleness-at very low temperatures. 

This wind tunnel is already in use in 
advanced studies of jet propulsion engines 
and other critical development projects. In 





tograph, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


AIDS JET PROPULSION RESEARCH IN 
FRIGID STRATOSPHERE HURRICANES 


the tunnel, an18,000 hp motor driving a32'4- 
foot fan generates a 500 m.p.h wind at a temp- 
erature of 48° below zero. The tunnel also 
duplicates the low pressures of high altitudes. 

Yoloy is a high tensile, low carbon nickel- 
copper alloy steel. It is highly resistant to 
corrosion, is easy to machine and form and 
weld, and its unusual strength makes it 
ideal for structures and products where 
weight saving is important. Yoloy is avail- 
able in plates, sheets, strip, shapes, wire, 
seamless and electric weld pipe. 





‘AcRtn Rch-mmen Ay 


This Yoloy-lined N.A.C.A. wind tunnel, only 
one of its kind in the world, produces the ex- 
- epee d low temperatures and pressures of 
the substratosphere, for testing and improv- 
ing aircraft and engine performance. 





OF -4 58-10), 
Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates - Conduit - 
Bass - Electr: 
Nails - Tie Plates 





THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 





0) 0) fet ¥ued','s. ee) = 6 Ce) 
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ALLOY. AND YOLOY STEELS 








»lytic Tin Plate - Coke Tin Plate- Rods- Wire- 
and Spikes - Alloy and Yoloy Steels. 
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NOW- 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


ror KRON scares mapve By YALE 


For fast, efficient Kron Scale sales and certified service throughout the 
U.S., Yale has expanded its facilities and has set up three major factory 
scale rebuilding depots. A phone call to your Yale Representative listed 
below will promptly bring you the answers to your most exacting scale 
requirements. The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia 


Division, 4530 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


*Atlanta, Ga. 
R. S. Kerr & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
S. W. Betz 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Dwight E. Ellzey 
Boston, Mass. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. D. Farrell 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Robert Mason 
Chicago, Ill. 
tEarl E. Thulin Co. or 
A. H. Dobler & Assoc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Edward S. Stuebing & Sons 


Cleveland, Ohio 
tC, E. Murphy or 
Ohio Equipment Co. 


Dallas, Tex. 
C. H. Gallrein 


Dayton, Ohio 
Fies Scale Service 





MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY: TRUCKS—HAND-LIFT AND ELECTRIC . 
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Des Moines, lowa 
E. E. Johnson 


Detroit, Mich. 
S. T. Keller 
Evansville, Ind. 
Drake Supply Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Herman L. Krouse 


*Hillside, N. J. 
Ferdon Equipment 
Engineering Co. 

Houston, Tex. 

W. B. Landers 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
George C. Hayes 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
Peter G. Ward 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Earl H. Ebert Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Osborne Equipment Co. 


Longmeadow, Mass. 
J. A. Bryan 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ed Morgan 


Louisville, Ky. 

Bohnert Equipment Co. 
Maywood, Cal. 

Hardy Scale Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

George R. Douglas 
*Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thos. C, Ingerman Co. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Ray Brooks Machinery Co. 


New Orleans, La. 

Henry F. Reynick 
New York, N. Y. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

tEastern Railway Supply 
Omaha, Neb. 

S. Riekes & Sons 
Peoria, Ill. 

Roy R. Cann 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. L. Higgins 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 








Richmond, Va. 
E. M. Hunter Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Shipping Utilities Co. or 
tClarence Gush 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Robert J. Wylie 


San Francisco, Cal. 
T. R. Mantes Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Industrial Products Co. 


South Bend, Ind. 

F. E. Sippel Equipment Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 

H. J. Fuller 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. R. Bungay, Jr. 


Toledo, Ohio 
J. B. Nordbolt Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
Howard E. Scofield or 


tRalph W. Payne 


*Major Factory Scale Rebuilding Depot 
tRailroad Representative 


KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


FOR WEIGHING, COUNTING, BATCHING, MEASURING, TESTING 


HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC 
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TYPE C—CORK RESINOID 


Interested in getting readings as low as 2 micro- 
inches? Then try these and see what perfection 
really is. For operation at speeds up to 6000 s.f.p.m. 


NORTON 


TYPE R— RESILIENT RUBBER 


Do you like that s-o-f-t resilient action, where the 
wheel hugs the work without bump or chatter? 
Then use these for operation at 3300-6000 s.f.p.m. 


—< 


TYPE F-—FIBER RESINOID 


Want to combine a light grind plus a polish in one 
operation? Use these for operation up to 7500- 
9000 s.f.p.m. 











nowneclng 
NORFLEX / 


PotisHinc WHee Ls 


ROM polishing a tap or drill to 

breaking down corners of sheet 
stock or removing nicks or burrs 
from gears and other parts NOR- 
FLEX* Polishing Wheels cover the 
field thoroughly and completely. 
They come in three types, Cork 
Resinoid, Resilient Rubber and the 
latest Norton development—Fiber 
Resinoid. All three will now 
be known as NORFLEX* Polishing 
Wheels—all three develop a high 
finish. 


Your Norton abrasive engineer or 
Norton distributor will give you 
the complete story on NORFLEX* 
Polishing Wheels. 


*Trade-mark 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


NORTON ABRASIVES 





Design that part in @ Vio ik 


See How 
» ArmaSteel Speeds Production 


of Vital Parts 
1 


Step Up Output... Cut Down on“ Chips’ 
in Your Manufacturing Operations 





TRANSMISSION PARTS 


: ‘ : me tive fi indicate part of th 

ArmaSteel, cast close to finished dimensions, cuts Commneniine Sppet: bee oe ot fhe 
o8 e tle forging formerly used, 8-2/10 Ib.; weight of 
machining requirements and machining man-hours ArmaSteel rough casting 5-7/10 Ib.: weight 


7 of finished part, 3-3/10 fb. 
as much as 50 per cent... substitutes profitable pro- 


duction for “chip” production. And besides speed- HOUSEHOLD  { 
APPLIANCE =. 
INDUSTRY 

a uniform structure of great strength and high re- ArmaSteel is used for many 


parts requiring high strength 
and wear-resistance—tefrig- 


sistance to shock and stress. Its maximum endur- prota awn goatee | 

. o 6 ye — — necting rods and crankshalts, —/——— 1] 
ance, high rigidity, excellent machining qualities and for instance. Eo 
long life make it ideal for critically stressed parts. 


ing operations and reducing costs, ArmaSteel offers 








UNIVERSAL 


Engineers and designers are invited to compare the ; ‘ iz el 


qualities of ArmaSteel with the qualities they seek : . [oD ArmaStee! reduced 
e ° ° e “A\“\7- broach load from 
in the vital parts of their own products, both for war ~_\Q)} }- 11,000 to 5,500 Ib., 

: =. ey om aot chatter, 
“™ cut tool costs. 


production and for peacetime use. 


It is entirely possible that ArmaSteel can 
effect similar savings and improvements in 
your plant’s processes and products. We 
suggest that you write us, detailing your 
requirements. 





CAST FOR A LEADING / 1E IN INDUSTRY 


Let’s See It Through 
BUY MORE BONDS 


SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON Division OF GENERAL MOTORS 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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XPLAINING how the old 

map is being rolled up and 

A&A new map is unrolling before 

wud... Field Marshal Jan Chris- 

Stiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of 

South Africa, went on to warn: 

. TWe are living in a world 

t where we are FORCED to a 

fundamental revision of old 

concepts. The old world that 

we knew has GONE and it 
will NOT RETURN!”’ 


Be thankful that to many fac- 
tory men here in America that 
conviction has already been ab- 
sorbed, because the urgency for 
production ... the urgency for 
development...the urgency 
for redesign has made evident, 
throughout these critical supply 
months, the need for better 
concepts. 


By following old concepts in 
manufacture, the materiel flowed 
too little and too late and too 
ineffectively. 


Be thankful for the hundreds of 
new concepts that are now over- 
coming our peril. For example: 





STEEL 


Januan 





“A New Map is Unrolling,” 4c sys 


LOOK, MARSHAL SMUTS, how fundamental thinking is revising old 
concepts in the design of metal products: 








THE OLD MAP in the world of Canton portable cranes, THE NEW MAP... the result of fundamental thinking 
manufactured by The Hill Acme Company, Cleveland, with welded design. Of the same capacity, it weighs 


Ohio. The former, conventional design of 6000-Ib. only 1000 Ibs. . . . 1225 Ibs. lighter. Even a girl can 
capacity weighed 2225 Ibs. pull this welded steel crane; whereas the former design 


required two men. A better product... made possible 
by Arc Welding. 


The Lincoln Engineer nearby will gladly help you revise old concepts with Arc Welding. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


: f \" 
j (S ‘ 
\ 


Cimentis gredies, natu recourse 
ARC WELDING c 
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GRIT and DIRT™ 


from River Water 
3% 1 u 
“15 times finer than /2> 


Adams Poro-Screen Filters offer a practical answer 
to large-scale filtration of dirty river water for use 
in hydraulic equipment. Designed for continuous, 
automatic operation and requiring a minimum of at- 
tention, Adams Automatic Filters supply the requir- 
ed volume of clean water for your operations—water 
free of dirt and grit which damage bearings, rolls, 
valves and other equipment. Highly successful on 
water cooling installations of open-hearth and heat- 
treating furnaces. 
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Adams Automatic Filters provide low velocity : bal 
filtration. Their multiple tube design has no moving . 

clearances, is fully automatic. One tube is back il a It’s m 

washed at a time while filter is delivering full rated BB OBR Be the ti 
capacity. Adjustable control gives flexibility of back- % ” ; 

washing—excessively dirty water more frequently, -, al Itis h 

normal water less frequently. Built in four sizes from “ sion é 

300 gpm. to 2000 gpm. Write for Bulletin 901. - cated 

equips 

at ele 

R. P. ADAMS CO oh 

x MPANY, INC. x |-:' 

It is | 

75 CHICAGO STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. ‘a 





PORO-STONE 
AND 
PORO SCREEN 











That product is Republic ELEC- 
TRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing. 


It's made of Republic ENDURO— 
the time-proved stainless steel. 


It is highly resistant to rust, corro- 
sion and wear—and thus is indi- 
cated for chemical and industrial 
equipment. It may be used safely 
at elevated or sub-zero tempera- 
tures. It is ideal for food processing 
and handling equipment because 
it is clean, sanitary and easy to 
keep that way. Its silvery eye- 


Also Carbon Steel Mechanical Tubing 
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appealing beauty helps to increase 
saleability of products in which 
appearance is important. And its 
original lustre lasts indefinitely. 


Now, to these qualities add the 
high uniformity of wall thickness, 
diameter and roundness—the uni- 
formly strong wall—which char- 
acterize tubing made by the ELEC- 
TRUNITE Process. 


ALL THE QUALITIES OF ENDURO 
PLUS ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 


THE ELECTRUNITE process 





That’s what you get when you 
specify Republic ELECTRUNITE 
Stainless Steel Tubing. It’s made in 
a wide range of sizes and finishes. 
Write for detailed information. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION » CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Berger Manutngtaring Division 
Culvert Division Niles Steel Products Division 


Union Drawn Steel Division e Truscon Steel C omeany 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


—ELECTRUNITE 


U.S. Pot. O 


STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 














are sure of one thing—they will have 
more competition. 

For our national capacity to make 
things is much greater than ever before 
—greater in both number of plants and 
in the individual output of each one. 

In this situation Acme-Gridley 
Chucking and Bar Automatics become 
valuable sales tools, because they cut 
the cost of producing precision metal 


parts. They make possible lower selling 





prices—so more people can afford to 


buy more goods. 

[t pays to remember that manufac- 
tured products do not contribute to 
permanent employment, or to net 
profits, until those products are sold. 
And that selling price is always an im- 
portant facior in building sales volume. 

That’s why every salesman is inter- 
ested in how Acme-Gridley Automatics 


can help him do a more productive job. 


Does Your Sales Department | 


need the help of this machine? 


Sales managers planning for the future 





Here is an example: 


This part was machined on a 12’’ RPA 6-spindle 
Acme-Gridley Chucking Automatic at a cost reduc- 


tion of 70%. There are 18 separate operations. Time 





was cut 4/5 over previous methods—saving equip- 


without sacrifice of 


‘ 





ment, power and floor space 


precision. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET 


+ CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 




















Daouste the strength of 


ordinary sand castings @ Uniform, dense 
grain structure @ Gas, air and water- 
tight ® Require a minimum of finishing 
® No sand ® Long tool life @ Readily 
machinable ® Consistent dimensional 
accuracy ® Smooth, fine-textured finish 
® Available in Copper, Brass, Bronze 


and Special Copper Alloys 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY © Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Anaconda Pressure Die Castings are illustrated on the following page. 





Pasess most of the advantages of 


other types of die castings—plus higher strength, 
higher resistance to impact, greater hardness and 


of a Pressut i ductility, and a high degree of corrosion resistance 
If the use 


Adaptable to intricate coring and a wide range of 
design possibilities ® Available in two Brass Alloys 


of 55,000 and 85,000 Ib. per sq. in. tensile strength 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 45155 














Cleaning and Conditioning Ferrous Metals with 
DEOXIDINE 210 meets Army Specifications AXS- 
1245 Finish when used as directed in ACP Technical 
Data Sheets No. 3-2-210-2 and No. 3-2-210-4. 


This phosphatic cleaning material quickly removes 
cutting oils and soil and at the same time properly 
conditions the surface of the many ordnance parts 
for paint finish. A three-stage (spray or dip) washer 
is all that is required to perform simultaneously both 
cleaning and conditioning operations. Mild steel 
equipment, throughout, is satisfactory — stainless 
steel may be used but is not required. DEOXIDINE 
210 is a superior cleaner meeting wartime require- 
ments today, and will be equally valuable in peace- 
time production. 

The detergent properties of DEOXIDINE 210 are 
excellent and, being acidic, eliminate the danger 
of leaving paint removing or paint bond destroying 
alkali residue on the cleaned metal surface. 


CHEMICALS 








to meet Ordnance Specifications 





There are other types of DEOXIDINE suited to vary- 
ing requirements in metal cleaning and for applica- 
tion by'spray, dip or brush. 

The experience of ACP Technicians is at your serv- 
ice to recommend the DEOXIDINE and method of 
application best suited to your needs. 


Manufacturers of Inhibitors @ Metal Working Chemicals 


(rr 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER PENNA. 


Note: West Coast Plants may address inquiries and orders for prompt 


delivery to: Leon Finch, Ltd., 728 East soth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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American Chemical Paint Company, Ambler, Pa. 
Please send me general Technical Service Data Sheets on 


C7 Deoxidine 219 CT] Deoxylyte 
_Title 


Name 








Ne ee as 


Address 























America’s Leading 


ENGINE 
STUD 


Precision is a Principle at Ferry Cap 


N the production of this Pratt & Whitney 2,000 
h. p. two-stage supercharged aircraft engine*, 
studs by Ferry Cap perform a very important func- 
tion. Ferry Shinythreads—America’s Leading Air- 
craft Engine Studs—are used at most critical points 
throughout the aircraft engine. 


In keeping with the high order of excellence of 
the airplane engine, Shinythreads are of the tough- 
est aircraft quality alloy 
steel, finished to ex- 





tremely close thread and body tolerances. They re- 
flect outstanding accuracy, workmanship, and finish. 


Ferry Shinythreads— Straight or Step Type—are 
precision rolled threaded to Class 4 fit, resulting 
in vastly greater production and 15% to 20% 
greater strength, due to compression of metal 
and resultant thread grain flow by our thread 
rolling process, than by other known methods. 
Every Shinythread must be an exact duplicate of 
the master plug by which the thread gauge is set. 


*K *K *K 


@ The same workmen who make Ferry Shinythread Studs make 
our fine line of Shinyheads— America’s Best Looking Cap 
Screw—and our other Ferry products. Precision has been a prin- 
ciple with us for the past 38 years. It is your assurance of out- 
standing accuracy and guarantee of highest quality products. 
What is your fastener problem? We'd like to discuss it with you. 


*Built only by Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Division of United Aircraft Corp. 


iE FERRY CAP & SET SCREW CO. 


159 SCRANTON ROAD . 


Pioneers and Recognized Specialists Cold Upset Screw Products since 1907 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


CAP AND SET SCREWS © CONNECTING ROD BOLTS © MAIN BEARING BOLTS @ SPRING BOLTS AND SHACKLE BOLTS e HARDENED AND GROUND BOLTS 
SPECIAL ALLOY STEEL SCREWS © VALVE TAPPET ADJUSTING SCREWS © COMMERCIAL AND ALLOY STEEL STUDS © FERRY PATENTED ACORN NUTS 
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The lighter weight of magnesium core 
boxes makes them easier to lift and manip- 
ulate. Women core makers, therefore, 
find their work less tiring. Much of the 
usual fatigue slump is avoided. Foundry- 
men report that magnesium core boxes 


stand up well in this service. 


a Ofltable tiler,,! 
’ 
Properties making magnesium so at- 
tractive to foundry operators should make 


it equally valuable for you. Lighter weight 


magnesium tools and equipment require 


MAGNESIUM 
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less effort to do a job. Tasks are more to 
labor's liking. 

Operators of machines with moving 
parts of magnesium find its lighter weight 
similarly desirable. Because of lower 
inertia, those machines can be safely run 
at higher speeds. There’s less tendency 
to vibrate, less wear and tear. Upkeep is 
reduced. Production is increased. Quality 
of products is higher. 

May we help you adapt magnesium to 
your uses? Aluminum Company of America, 
1721 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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One purpose ++ 


we IMPROVEMENT nett, 
























Take no chances on the peacetime performance of your product. 
Forgings assure dependable performance, protect good will, reduce 
dead weight, and lessen sales resistance. In forgings you get metal 
quality developed fully—high tensile and impact strength, tough- 
ness, and fatigue resistance. These qualities are obtained by utilizing 
the most suitable production technique for the IMPROVEMENT 
OF METALS BY FORGING. That such forgings assure and sustain 
a degree of performance, which ultimately results in a persistent 
preference for the product that embodies them, has been demon- 
strated, over and over again, by our engineers throughout 31 years 
of technical production effort. Consult one of our forging engineers 
for product improvement ideas. 


Reference Data Booklet 
presents many new ideas 
on forgings and their 
applications in many 
different kinds of equip- 
ment. Copies available 
to engineers, metallur- 
gists and executives, 








DROP 


_-THECSTEEL IMPROVEMENT & FORGE CO.f 
) FORGINGS 942 East 64th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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since 1941! 


Thirty-six billion rounds of small 
arms ammunition—that’s 3,500 bul- 
lets for every enemy—have been pro- 
duced since *41. Many billions more 
still have to be produced before 
victory is achieved. 


From the very start of this tremen- 
dous job, Pennsalt Cleaners have 
played an important part. Right now, 
Pennsalt Cleaners are offering valu- 
able aid to cartridge case manufac- 
turers who are still faced with the 


great problem of more and more 
production. 


Penn Salt men are technically trained 
to help you with any metal cleaning 
problem. Please feel free to consult 
us any time without obligation. 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN F TURING C PANY 


1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rg New York ¢ Chicago e St. Louis ¢ Pittsburgh © Cincinnati 


pe Minneapolis ¢ Wyandotte ¢ Tacoma 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION PRODUCTS: Orthosil* and other Sodium Silicates ¢ Pennsalt Cleaners—acid, alkali and organic types ¢ 


Pennsalt Strippers « Pennsalt Cements—acid and alkali-proof (Asplit, Cousplit, Perchlor)* * Pennsalt LF-42—\lead plating solution « 


Pennsalt 


FA-42—fivoboric acid—electroplaters' grade ¢ Pennsalt Fluoride Fl xes ¢ Pennsalt PM-40—acid pickling inhibitor « Pennpaint—acid-proof paint 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





Bridgeport Brass Prides Itself on 


aE 


Heat Treating Equipment 


Mr. Herman W. Steinkraus, President and 
General Manager, Bridgeport Brass Company. 





Mr. Herman W. Steinkraus, President and 
General Manager of Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, in commenting on the part that Gas 
plays in the Company's plant, said: “‘Here 
at Bridgeport where we pride ourselves on 
our progress in manufacture, in research 
and in use of the most modern equipment, 
we find Gas a valuable ally in heat treating 
metals. Its features of automatic epera- 
tion, precision control, cleanliness and 
economy are important factors in our use 
of Gas for industrial heat treating processes. 
We find the knowledge and cooperation 
of the local Industrial Gas Engineers of 
considerable assistance, too, in getting the 
most out of Gas.”” 





The experience of Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany with Gas is duplicated countless 
times all over the country. It will pay 
your company to consult your local In- 
dustrial Gas Engineer. 


Buy War Bonds - Help Speed Victory! 
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The quality of Cir- 


cle ® products 
begins in our own 


rolling mill. 








“A name worth remembering” 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE | 


Fairbanks-Morse postwar products will serve you with 
the dependability the world has come to associate with 
our name. Designing and manufacturing skills will not 
have to be re-learned in our plants as we turn to civilian 
production, because as a part of our war job, we’ve con- 
tinued to build and improve our peacetime Diesel engines, 
generators, motors, pumps, and scales. 


A ° 
General Sales Manager r 

















BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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: Pairbanks-Morse Scales are far more than last- 
FAIR BANKS ingly accurate weighing instruments. They are 
production tools, too. They speed manufactur- 
ing and distribution by counting parts and 
products, by weighing while materials are mov- 
ing, by printing weight records, by weighing and 
disbursing preset amounts automatically, by 
guarding ingredient proportion secrets, and by 
performing many other often amazing services. 


SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 










Diesel Locomotives . Diesel Engines 


Scales ° Generators « Motors ¢ Pumps 








Magnetos ¢ Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes ¢« Farm Equipment 
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The Little Steel Farce 


Handling of the Little Steel wage case by the various government agencies af- 
fords an excellent illustration of how artificially created bureaucratic confusion can be 
manipulated in order to make an unfair and unwarranted action appear to be fair and’ 
justifiable. 

Almost from the beginning, it was apparent that the unions would win approval 
of a portion of their demands and that the government would go to great lengths to 
assure the public that the increases granted would not impair the Little Steel formula. 
In short, the government administration, early in the first act of this rollicking farce, 
was committed by the plot of the play to yield without seeming to yield, to be par- 
tial without seeming to be partial, and to deceive while giving solemn lip service to 
high ideals. 

Thus, as the play progressed, the interest of the audience shifted from the amount 
of the increase—which could be assumed as a foregone conclusion—-to the manner in 
which the authorities would explain their action. Playwriters and cast exploited the 
element of suspense right up to the last moment. Just before the final curtain, on 
the eve of the New Year’s week-end, Director of Economic Stabilization Vinson re- 
vealed the denouement. 

He announced that he approved the WLB ruling of Nov. 25 granting increases 
of about 8 cents an hour, amounting to more than $75 million in retroactive wage 
payments, and at the same time he reported that OPA soon will announce upward ad- 
justments of some steel prices. The steel wage increases, he explained, will not in- 
crease steel prices because OPA had held that increases on certain steel products were 
“necessitated by law” to relieve hardship cases. 

No one need lose sleep trying to figure out this curious logic. The fact is that 
by dragging out the farce month after month and injecting enough actors into the play 
to confuse the audience, the government administration has succeeded in doing what 
it thought it was committed to do. 

While the curtain has been rung down on the_play acting, the effect of the farce 
will be felt for some time. Millions of wage and salary earners whose incomes have 
been held down rigidly under tight interpretations of economic stabilization policy are 
wondering why they were discriminated against and why the government could find 
loopholes so easily for the steel unions. 

Another play may follow the farce which has just ended. Its title may be “The' 


Gripes of Wrath.” 





EVOLUTION IN SALES? For some time Some support for this assumption is found in cur- 


we have harbored a hunch that the next few years rent discussions on the postwar distribution of steel. 
will witness an evolution in the merchandising of Speaking at a meeting of the Philadelphia chapter 
iron and steel products. The incentives for develop- of the American Steel Warehouse Association, Guy 
ing efficiency in sales and distribution have not been P. Bible of Horace T. Potts Co., predicted a nar- 
as strong as the incentives for developing efficiency rowing of the margin between mill and warehouse 
in production, treatment and fabrication. There- prices in lots of five and ten tons of a size so that 
fore, in our opinion, progress in marketing, pricing, many more consumers will be able to use warehouse 
sales and distribution has lagged behind engineer- service in the postwar years than before. 

ing progress in production and use. This confirms a belief which seems to be com- 





(OVER) 
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ing more prevalent among steel sellers. It stems 
from the conviction that in the future there may 
be a shift in the balance between large-tonnage and 
small-tonnage sales. ; 

Incidentally in the Philadelphia area there are 
three steel warehouses established in 1815, 1828 
and 1833, respectively. This is remarkable evidence 


of business stability. —p. 53 


HARD WINTER HURTS: Bad weather, 


which in recent weeks has handicapped Allied forces 
on the western front severely, now is aggravating 
war production in a large sector of the northeastern 
industrial area at home. 

Deep snow, blizzards and sub-zero temperatures 
have caused absenteeism and tardiness to mount 
alarmingly in many plants. These conditions also 
have played havoc with the mining and shipment 
of coal, thereby cutting supplies to dangerously low 
levels at certain points and in a few instances caus- 
ing the shut-down of coke ovens. 

The abnormally severe weather also is interfering 
with the processing of scrap. This interruption 
comes at a most inopportune time because the de- 
mand for scrap is mounting and stocks of purchased 
and home scrap are lowest since September 1942. 

Should such exceptionally adverse weather persist 
through several months, as it did in the war winter 
of 1917-18, industry would be forced to adopt dras- 
tic measures to avoid a dangerous drop in war pro- 


duction. —p. 56 


BELATED REASSURANCE; Evidence 


that the government is prepared to use sterner meas- 
ures to intensify the war effort is appearing daily. 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Director Byrnes 
issued a report asking the President and the Con- 
gress to consider legislation on numerous measures 
intended to bolster war output and prepare for peace. 

Some of Mr. Byrnes’ measures seem rather remote 
from the present emergency, but disappointment 
over this fact is tempered by his emphasis upon 
really pressing problems, such as the seriousness of 
the manpower situation. His reference to the 4-F’s 
has a note of belated realism. His appeal for laws 
to treat the “Petrillos and Averys alike” will be com- 
mended in many quarters, Timely also is his pro- 
posal that changes in the tax structure be drafted 
now “to encourage new enterprises and the expan- 
sion of existing enterprise.” 

The Byrnes’ report reassures at a time when reas- 
—p. 52 


surance was over-due. 


TRUCKS IN THE WAR: = “Motor Truck 


Facts,” published by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, emphasizes the importance of motor- 
ized equipment in modern warfare. The automo- 
tive industry now is turning out 226 different types 
of military vehicles. These vehicles, and parts for 
them, are being manufactured at the rate of $242 
billion worth a year. This is 2% times the value of 
all trucks and parts manufactured in 1941 which 
was the industry’s peak peacetime production year. 
Since the start of the war 2,240,000 motor trucks 
have been produced for the Army and Navy. On 
June 30, 1944, more than 4,744,000 trucks and 216,- 
000 trailers were in civilian use in the United States. 
Normally farmers use 34 per cent of all motor trucks, 
but ODT records show that farmers hold 47 per 
cent of the certificates of war necessity for trucks. 
These figures indicate how extensively we rely up- 
on motor transport all the way from farm and factory 
to the battle front. They also help to explain why 
tires continue to be one of the most critical items 
on the war production program. —p. 65 
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ELECTRONICS DOES IT: A new appli- 


cation of electronics insures uniformity in X-ray ex- 
posures. While the method was first used in medi- 
cal radiography, it is well adapted to industrial X-ray 
analysis. 

The central feature of the new development is a 
photoelectric timer, which operates on the prin- 
ciple of the exposure meter used by amateur photog- 
raphers. X-ray radiation, passing through an ob- 
ject, strikes a fluorescent screen and is converted into 
visible radiation. A section of the luminous screen 
is scanned by a photoelectric tube which in effect 
measures the light leaving the screen. When enough 
light has left the screen for the desired film ex- 
posure, the photoelectric timer actuates a relay, 
opening the X-ray circuit and stopping the exposure. 

This apparatus enables radiologists and_tech- 
nicians to obtain uniformly dense photo-fluorograph- 
ic exposures automatically and rapidly. Under fav- 
orable conditions it permits an overall increase in 
operating efficiency of about 100 per cent. 

—p. 98 
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INLAND 
PILING 


Inland service includes furnish- 








ing highest quality steel sheet 
piling, and engineering coopera- 
tion in design, fabrication, and 
field erection. 






Bars - Floor Plate - Piling - Plates - Rail - Reinforcing Bars 






Sheets - Strip - Structurals - Tin Plate - Track Accessories 


INLAND 
STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 







Sales Offices: 









Cincinnati - Detroit +» Kansas City » Milwaukee 
New York + St. Lovis + St. Paul 
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Wright affords 


-- + faster production, 
-°* greater economy 


I. today’s job of sustaining peak plant production, speed is the 
prime requisite. WRIGHT HOISTS and CRANES can be of immeasurable 
help in this task. Later, when you are again started on your 
peacetime pursuits, WRIGHT HOISTS and CRANES will help bring your 
production costs down to competitive levels. 

Your local wricut distributor is well-qualified to suggest meth- 
ods for both speeding production and saving money. You will find 
him listed in your metropolitan classified telephone directory. If 
your problem is special, ask your distributor to call a wriGHt engi- 
neer, who has had years of experience in solving material-han- 
dling problems. Write today for a free copy of wriGHT’s price and 
specification bulletin. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, New York 
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Steel prices have remained virtually constant at i939 levels, 
and below those for 1937 and 1938, while the industry has 
had to absorb constantly increasing labor costs. Wage rates 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
36 37 38 39 40 41 42 4344 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 
in above chart were compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Vertical line patch in 1944 column represents 
retroactive increase as estimated by STEEL 
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Grant Pay Increase; Prices To Rise 


Ceilings on some products expected fo be lifted early next 
month, as director of economic stabilization approves higher 
wage rates ordered by War Labor Board. Ruling to cost steel 
producers millions in retroactive pay. Affects 400,000 


UPWARD adjustments in the prices 
of some steel products are expected to 
be announced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration early in February. 

The price control agency was given 
the go-ahead si~nal over the New Year 
week-end by Fred M. Vinson, director of 
economic stabilization, who at the same 
time approved the War Labor Board’s 
tuling of Nov. 25 granting wage con- 
cessions to steelworkers. The wage con- 
cessions are estimated to average about 
8 cents an hour, and will cost the steel 
industry $75 to $80 million or more an- 
nually. They will be retroactive to the 
dates of expiration of the last basic steel 
contracts, which vary from company to 
company, but generally extend back to 
around the beginning of 1944. 

The WLB directive provided: 

Premium pay of 4 cents an hour for 
the second shift and 6 cents an hour for 
the third shift. 


Elimination of intraplant “inequities.” 
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This is to be worked out by collective 
bargaining and the increases are to be 
limited to an overall average of 5 cents 
an hour. 

Dismissal pay in principle, details to 
be worked out in collective bargaining. 

Liberalized vacation and holiday pay. 

Maintenance of union membership 
and checkoff of dues. 

The board rejected the union’s de- 
mand for a straight increase of 17 cents 
an hour, recommended continued study 
of a guaranteed annual wage, rejected 
proposals for group insurance, a fund 
for employes on military duty, elimina- 
tion of geographical differentials, and a 
learner’s rate of no less than common 
laborer’s pay. 

The order affects 400,000 workers of 
86 basic steel producers. However, sim- 
ilar increases are expected to be ordered 
for workers in some 600 other companies 
with which the union has contracts. 
Negotiations over the millions of dol- 





lars of back pay and over the increases 
to correct “inequities” will be the next 
step in the steel wage case. 

The exact amount of retroactive pay 
awarded the steelworkers is difficult to 
figure, due to uncertainty over what in- 
creases will be made in the various 
plants to correct “inequities”. The War 
Labor Board in directing the increases 
made no effort to estimate the cost of 
the concessions. OPA, however, figures 
the added cost will be from $75 to $80 
million annually. Other estimates run 
as high as $150 million. 

Although the price increases to be 
granted next month may compensate for 
the wage increase in the future, the 
companies apparently will receive no 
compensation for the millions of dollars 
of back pay. 

The retroactive pay may be figured as 
a part of 1944 expense for tax purposes 
if the negotiations for settlement are 
concluded before Feb. 15 or if the com- 
panies request and receive an exten- 
sion in time for filing tax returns. Due 
to the year-end timing of the ruling, 
tax consultants believe the Internal 
Revenue Department will be lenient in 
grantint extensions. 

Judge Vinson in approving the wage 
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increases resorted to what was generally 
interpreted as a strange logic. He found 
that the steel wage increase will not in- 
crease steel prices because OPA had 
held that increases on certain steel prod- 
ucts already were “necessitated by law” 
to relieve hardship cases 

The text of his ruling, contained in a 
letter to WLB chairman W. H. Davis, 
follows: 

“I have received a report from the 
Office of Price Administration with ref- 
erence to the price consequences of the 
steel wage increases authorized by your 
directive order of Nov. 25, 1944, cover- 
ing the basic iron and steel industry. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
states that for some time increases in 
the prices of certain steel products have, 
in its opinion, been required by law but 
that, with the acquiescence of the steel 
industry, it has delayed the considera- 
tion of these increases until the wage 
case was settled, so that it would be un- 
necessary to consider steel prices more 
than once, 

“The Office of Price Administration 
summarizes its conclusions as follows: 

‘Certain product price increases in the 
iron and steel industry are now necessi- 
tated by the minimum requirements of 
law. These increases will be made ir- 
respective of the wage decision. It is 
the judgment of the Price Administrator 
that after these price: adjustments are 
made the proposed wage increases will 
not require any further net rise in the 
general level of iron and steel prices.’ 

“Accordingly, the wage increases re- 
quired by your directive order may be- 


come effective.” 


Vinson’s Statement Puzzling 


Producers generally were puzzled by 
Judge Vinson’s reasoning. They figured 
something like this: If, even before the 
wage increases, prices of steel products 
had to be raised to assure fair earnings 
or to cover out-of-pocket costs, as pro- 
vided in the price stabilization act, then 
the wage increase itself would require 
a still further price rise. On the other 
hand, if the price rise was to be ordered 
in anticipation of the wage increase, 
then the wage increase necessarily was 
the cause of the price increase. In any 
event, the wage increase was considered 
inflationary and is expected to set a 
precedent for other major wage cases 
still before the WLB. 

WLB spokesmen, however, persist that 
agency has no intention of abandoning 
the Little Steel wage formula. Neutral 
observers believe it will be extremely 
difficult for the board to deny shift dif- 
ferentials and other under-the-counter 
wage increases to the automotive, elec- 
trical, packing house, textile, aluminum, 
and railroad workers and coal miners 
when their cases come up for test. The 
general impression is that the out-and- 
out test of the Little Steel formula will 
come this spring when the contracts of 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
of America come up for renewal. 

Walter E. Watson, chairman of the 
OPA General Steel Products Advisory 





OES DIRECTOR FRED M. VINSON 


Committee, and vice president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., said last week that he could not un- 
derstand the statement that the “wage 
increases will not require any further 
net rise in the general level of iron and 
steel prices.” 

He said his committee will ask OPA 
to help find a solution of the problem 
created by the new wage increases. 

“The statement by OPA and Director 
of Economic Stabilization Vinson that 
‘for some time increases in the prices of 
certain steel products have been re- 
quired by law’ is clear recognition of 
the position taken by our committee. 

“With that question now settled, the 
industry is keenly interested in having the 
respective amounts of the price increases 
determined and made effective as soon as 
possible. We are working with OPA 
continuously to find the proper answer 
to the price question raised by past cost 
increases. We are also asking OPA to 
help find a solution for the effects of 
the new wage increases approved Dec. 
30 on a retroactive basis.” 

OPA last week was reported to be 
undertaking a new cost survey of the 
entire steel industry. The results of 
the study will be used to determine spe- 
cific dollars and cents prices to be al- 
lowed and the products involved. 

An OPA official in explaining the “re- 
quirements of law” phrase in the Vinson 
and OPA statements said that the price 
stabilization act provided that prices 
shall be “generally fair and equitable.” 
In interpreting that, he continued, the 
OPA uses two standards, “earnings” and 
“product.” 

The first deals with the earnings of a 
company or industry in relation to its 
record during a prewar base period, 
1936-39. 

Under the second, the price agency 
permits increases in prices to stimulate 
production of needed items when prices 
do not cover out-of-pocket costs. 

The steel price increases now in proc- 


ess of development are to be set under 
its “product” standard. 

It is not expected that the adjustments 
will be sufficient to pay for all steelmak- 
ing costs plus a profit; such action would 
bring about increases which might shock 
the public, and which certainly would 
excite further interest on the part of la- 
bor as to whether it had gotten all the 
wage traffic would bear. 

It is regarded as more likely that the 
markups now being determined will 
cover only part of the necessary ground 
and will be allowed to exist until such 
time as the present “sweet” war con- 
tracts are terminated or sharply cut back, 
generating a situation in which steel- 
making again will have to stand on its 
own. bottom. 

At that time, unless wages are reduced 
—and few people think they will be— 
steelmaking costs should be even higher 
than under the new wage schedule sinc: 
steel demand is almost certain to drop 
off sharply from the war level, with con 
sequently smaller tonnage output over 
which to spread overhead costs. 

Steel prices since the beginning of the 
war have been frozen at approximately 
1939 levels, with some price relief grant- 
ed to individual producers. 


Wages Increased Sharply 


On the other hand, wage rates have 
soared steadily, as indicated in the ac- 
companying chart. From an average 
hourly rate of 86.6 cents in January, 
1941, base month of the Little Steel 
formula, today’s rates have risen to an 
estimated $1.26, including the retroac- 
tive increases. Weekly wages, of course, 
have increased even more sharply due to 
the longer work-week. 

The steel wage increase is feared by 
many to set a precedent for other wage 
increases, to be followed by more price 
increases, and to be definitely inflation- 
ary. During the past year, according to 
the Department of Labor, price in- 
creases were held to 2 per cent for re- 
tail necessities and to 1% per cent for 
wholesale prices. 

Income payments to individuals, how- 
ever, rose to an all-time high of $155 
billion, compared with $142 billion in 
1943 and $71 billion in 1939. 


Pittsburgh Area Artillery 
Production Program Pushed 
PITTSBURGH 


Practically all facilities established 
for production of shell for 155-millime- 
ter gun, 8-inch howitzer and gun, and 
240-millimeter howitzer in the Pitts- 
burgh district are now in operation, ac- 
cording to Col. R. C. Downie, district 
chief, Pittsburgh Ordnance District. 

Production on these items is increas- 
ing each month, and in addition, in- 
creased quantities of additional gun and 
ammunition items will be required. 

Early in December, mortars and me- 
dium artillery became highly critical 
Commenting on the new procurement 
program, Colonel Downie indicated re- 
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cilities will be required to complete the 
program. According to Colonel Downie, 
new facilities are being established at 
Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa.; Con- 
tinental Can Co., McKees Rocks, Pa.; 
Fletcher Enamel Co., Dunbar, W. Va.; 
Louis Marx & Co. Inc., McMechen, W. 
Va.; Railway & Industrial Engineering 
mm antiaircraft guns as a tank weapon Co., Greensburg, Pa.; National Supply 
has put added strain on production fa- Co., Etna, Pa.; Oliver Iron & Steel 
cilities for these weapons, and current Corp., West Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Pressed 
requirements mean a 100 per cent in- Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
crease in present output. Plans for setting up new facilities at 

Contracts for all these weapons and _ several additional locations are now in 
ammunition are now being placed in process but have not yet been com- 
the Pittsburgh district, and additional fa- pleted. 


quirements on 105 mm howitzer and its 
ammunition have been increasing and 
the program is today critical. Rates on 
ammunition in this size must be quad- 
rupled before the end of 1945. 

Heavy losses of trench mortars in bat- 
tle have necessitated large increases in 
production of this item. The use of 90 


Present, Past and Pending 


= MIDWESTERN CEMENT MAKERS GRANTED PRICE INCREASE 
WasHINGTON—Cement manufacturers in nine midwestern states were granted an in- 
crease, not to exceed 20 cents per barrel above previous maximum prices, by OPA 
last week. 


& BABCOCK RESIGNS GM POST TO HEAD AVIATION CORP. 
Derroir—lIrving B. Babcock, president, General Motors Truck & Coach Division. 
Pontiac, Mich., and vice presideiit, General Motors Corp., has resigned to become 
president of Aviation Corp. on Feb. 1, succeeding Victor Emanuel who becomes 
chairman of the board. 


@ FEA TO PAY HIGHER PRICES FOR BOLIVIAN TIN 
WasHINGTON—“General agreement” has been reached on a new arrangement be- 
tween Foreign Economic Administration officials and Bolivia, increasing base price 
for tin 2 cents a pound to 62 cents but a contract has not yet been signed. Addi- 
tional arrangements in connection with smelting costs will add another 1% cents 
a pound. 


& AMERICAN BRIDGE MACHINE SHOP DAMAGED BY FIRE 
Cuicaco—Fire last Wednesday did $250,000 damage to American Bridge Co.’s main 
machine shop in Gary, Ind. 


@ CHICAGO HAS SHORTAGE OF 55,000 WAR WORKERS 
Cuicaco—Shortage of 55,000 war workers was reported in this area by the War 
Manpower Commission as of Jan. 1. 


@ FREIGHT RATE CUT ASKED ON CERTAIN COAL SHIPMENTS 
WasHINGTON—Reductions ranging from 7 to 20 cents a ton in railroad rates on 
bituminous coal moving from the Pittsburgh and Freeport, Pa., districts to Youngs- 
town, O., district were recommended last week to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Howard Hosmer, examiner. On ex-river shipments from Conway and 
Colona, Pa., he proposed a reduction of 10 and 20 cents, respectively. 


@ 1944 AIRPLANE OUTPUT FAILS TO MEET SCHEDULE 
WasHINGToN—Aircraft plants turned out 6697 planes during December, bringing 
total for the year to 96,369 but failing to meet schedules set at first of the year 
by 12,631 planes, WPB Chairman Krug reported last week. 


@ UNITED ENGINEERING ACQUIRES ADAMSON MACHINE 
PirtssuRGH—United Engineering & Foundry Co. has acquired the Adamson Ma- 
chine Co., Akron, O., which will be reorganized as the Adamson United Co. with 
K. C. Gardner as chairman and F. L. Dawes as president. 


@ OLIN RETIRES AS PRESIDENT OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE 

East ALTON, Itt.—Franklin W. Olin has retired as president of the Western Cart- 
ridge Co. group of industries now included in Olin Industries Inc., completing 52 
years’ active management of the business which he founded. 
ceeded as president by his elder son, John M. Olin. 


@ JONES & LAUGHLIN PURCHASES TALON TUBE PLANT 
PrrrssuRGH—Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has purchased from Talon Inc. the latter’s 
electric welded tube plant at Oil City, Pa., to be known as the Electric Weld Tube 
Division of J. & L. 
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President’s War 


Powers Renewed 
By Old Congress 


Definite checkrein placed on 
these powers for first time in 
this war by provision for court 
review 


ONE of the last acts of the old Con- 
gress was to vote an extension of the 
President’s extraordinary war powers, as 
contained in the Second War Powers 
act, through 1945. For the first time in 
this war, however, Congress put a defi- 
nite checkrein on these powers, through 
provision for a court review of certain 
agency acts. 

This provision, contained under Title 
III of the act, states: 

“The District Courts of the United 
States are hereby given exclusive juris- 
diction to enjoin or set aside, in whole or 
in part, any order suspending any pri- 
ority or allocation, or denying a stay of 
any such suspension, that may have been 
issued by any person, officer, or agency, 
acting or purporting to act hereunder, 
or under any other law or authority.” 

Originally the act provided for no 
court review of any rulings by a war 
agency. The only recourse was an ap- 
peal to the Office of War Mobilization. 
The amendment was described by 
Chairman Hatton Sumners (Dem., Tex.) 
of the House Judiciary Committee as a 
protection against “abusive and tyran- 
nical actions.” 


Amendment Attacked 


Some administration members in Con- 
gress attacked the amendment when it 
was offered, as a potential snarling de- 
vice which could be invoked against any 
part of the war program, and in that 
light, a menace to war production. 

Sponsors of the amendment, however, 
contended that it actually applied to a 
limited part of the war program, in giv- 
ing the courts the right to pass only on 
war production orders that had the ef- 
fect of withdrawing an allocation of vital 
materials previously allocated. 

Actually Title III, without the curb- 
ing amendment, was first sought by the 
attorney general as a clarification of the 
scope of the priorities law, and to pro- 
vide legal machinery for its enforcement. 
He had complained that violations of 
priorities and allocations orders were 
widespread. 

As it reads, the amendment vests crim- 
inal and civil jurisdiction for the en- 
forcement of the priorities system in the 
district and territorial courts. As con- 
strued, however, and as written, this 
court authority may also be invoked by 
the private firm or party involved, to get 
a court review of the WPB or other war 
agency order, involved. 
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Byrnes Asks for 
aws To Bolster 
War Production 


War Mobilization and Reconversion Director, in 
report to President and the Congress, warns of 
tough year ahead. Urges legislation on numerous 
measures essential in prosecuting the war and 


preparing for peace 


CONSIDERATION of legislation on 
14 measures essential to successful 
prosecution of the war and preparation 
for the peace to follow was asked of 
President Roosevelt and the Congress 
last week by War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Director James F. Byrnes. 

The report reviews and summarizes 
accomplishments of the war effort so 
far, and singles out the problems which 
lie ahead, not only with respect to war 
production but in preparing the nation 
for the job of converting back to peace- 
time pursuits when the victory is won. 

In his letter of transmittal Director 
Byrnes called attention to the need for 
additional legislation to tighten up the 
war production machine, at the same 
time advancing certain suggestions on 
reconversion policy. He placed chief 
emphasis on the problems concerning 
manpower, the util'zation of 4-Fs is in es- 
sential work, and labor relations, but 
in addition he asked for Congressional 
action on the following points: 

Further extension of the renegotia- 
tion act. 

Extension of the stabilization act, 
directed at maintaining a_ stabilized 
economy through the war period. 

Liberalization of the provisions of the 
unemployment-compensation law. 

Levislation providing a greater con- 
struction backlog of public roads, flood 
control and reclamation programs. 

Steps to assist financially in the re- 
establishment of small business enter- 
prises discontinued as a result of the 
war or for the establishment of new en- 
terprises of this type. 

Measures to assure the continued op- 
eration of “the great merchant fleet we 
have built as a war measure.” 

Drafting now of changes in the tax 
structure “which will not materially re- 
duce revenues but will greatly encour- 
age new enterprises and the expansion 
of existing enterprise,” to become ef- 
fective at end of war in Europe. 

Extension and liberalization of meas- 
ures to assist home builders in financing 
housing construction at the end of the 
war, to provide employment. 


Elimination of the ban 


in the Lanham act on 
the sale of temporary 
housing for residential 


purposes at low cost. 
With respect to man- 

power he said Congress 

should consider legisla- 


tion to strengthen the 
authority of the War 
Manpower Commission in diverting 


manpower from nonessential to essen- 
tial occupations. He thought a _na- 
tional service act would be ideal but he 
said he was “realist enough” to know 
there was little chance for passage of 
such a law. 


As one step in the effort to hold 
workers in essential production, Mr. 
Byrnes said steel production will be held 
to a predetermined amount to be estab- 
lished later by the War Production 
Board. In this he reasoned that if no 
steel is available there can be no ex- 
pansion among nonessential industries 
using steel. This action, it was thought, 
could be taken as implying similar con- 
trols will be placed on other basic ma- 
terials if such action is found necessary. 


Director Byrnes also strongly advo- 
cated legislation to compel many of the 
nation’s 4,000,000 4-Fs to enter war 
work. In this connection he singled out 
for attention the many athletes turned 
down for army service who have been 
able to perform satisfactorily in the va- 
rious sports events. 


Urges Stronger NWLB Powers 


With respect to labor relations Di- 
rector Byrnes said Congress should 
strengthen the authority of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to enable it to 
enforce its decisions without resort to 
seizure. He said he believed Congress 
should draft a law “that will treat the 
Petrillos and the Averys alike,” this be- 
ing a reference to the contrasting ac- 
tions taken by the government against 
James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, and 
Sewell Avery, chairman of the board 


JAMES F. BYRNES . . 





“We Cannot Be Complacent’’ 


of directors of Montgomery Ward & Co 

Mr. Byrnes said he had thought for 
some time that the War Labor Board 
ought to be given full authority to en- 
force its decisions and one possible way 
of doing this, he said, would be for 
Congress to hold that WLB_ orders 
would have to be filed with a federal 
court and would become effective on the 
date of filing. 


In the section of the report devoted 
to summarizing what had been done to 
mobilize American resources for war and 
what steps already have been taken 
looking toward an orderly transition to 
peace, Director Byrnes points out that 
production for war, good though it is 
still is not enouzh; that serious short- 
ages in schedules exist. And even meet- 
ing these present schedules is not 
enough since current production no 
longer feeds pipelines or goes into 
strategic reserves, but rather is going 
right into battle. Current requirements 
in critical items, he said, are virtualls 
unlimited and as soon as a war plant 
meets its schedule it is a signal for an 
increase in that schedule. 


The Byrnes report is jam-packed with 
data and charts covering all phases of 
the war effort and a discussion of the 
reconversion problem ahead. In addi- 
tion to the subject of mobilization for 
war and preparing for the peace, the 
report deals specifically with such sub- 
jects as Economic Stabilization, Man- 
power, Agriculture, Foreign Economic 
Operations, Transportation, Shipping. 
Housing, Industrial Facilities, Surplus 
Property, Contract Termination, and Tax 
Relief. 

In the section on industrial facilities 
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the director points out that since 1940 
more than $20 billion have been in- 
vested in new or expanded plant, about 
three-fourths of which has been financed 
by the government. About $1 billion 
of construction work remains to be done. 
Government owned industrial facilities 
include: Aircraft $3,500,000,000; ship- 
ways $2,195,000,000; ordnance $5,159,- 
000,000; iron and steel $1,352,000.000; 
nonferrous metals $1,200,000,000; chem- 
icals $768 million; synthetic rubber 
$692 million; 100-octane gasoline $203 
million; machinery and machine tools 
$803 million; other industrial plants 
$356 million. Not all of this capacity 
will be disposable, it actually being 
estimated that only about $10 billion 
of facilities are immediately or poten- 
tially usable for civilian production in- 
cluding nearly all of the aircraft and 
synthetic rubber capacity, most of the 
aluminum and magnesium and a good 
share of the steel and machine tools. 

In the section on tax relief, Director 
Byrnes said wartime taxation should end 
with the war but that there can be no 
general revision of taxation until the 
war is over on all fronts. He said, how- 
ever, there can be no intelligent plan- 
ning to meet the problems of transition 
without giving consideration to the re- 
moval of tax impediments to reconver- 
sion and business expansion. Certain 
tax revisions which would not greatly 
reduce revenue but would materially aid 
business recovery and expansion, he 
said, include: Accelerated depreciation; 
immediate availability of postwar re- 
fund bonds; increasing the specific ex- 
emption for excess profits tax purposes 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Commenting on the Byrnes report 
later in the week, President Roosevelt 
said he endorsed the report in principle 
but said details should be left to Con- 
gress to develop. He said he did not 
differ with any of the Byrnes’ proposals 
and stated he favors those proposals 
which would aid small business by re- 
moval of tax law impediments to re- 
covery and expansion, but said that ac- 
tual details have yet to be developed. 


Pieceworkers Covered by 
Wage-Hour Act, Court Holds 


Pieceworkers are covered by the 
Wage-Hour act, the United States Su- 
preme Court held last week. 

“Neither the policy of the act nor the 
legislative history gives any real basis 
for excluding pieceworkers from the 
benefits of the statute,” said an 8-to-1 
decision, with Justice Owen J. Roberts 
dissenting. Its terms, the court said, 
“inform employers with definiteness and 
certainty that they are criminally liable 
for willful violations of the act,” in re- 
lation to piece-rate employes. 

“Piece-rate and incentive systems were 
widely prevalent at the time of the pass- 
age of this act and we cannot assume 
that Congress meant to discriminate 
against the many workers compensated 
under such systems,” the court said. 
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Broadening of Steel Warehouse 
Service in Postwar Is Expected 


ABILITY of the modern wareliouse to 
serve is no longer confined to small lots 
which are uneconomical for the mills to 
produce, but is limited only by two 
factors: (1) Ability to make spot delivery 
of large quantities, and (2) the economic 
ability of the consumer to pay the ware- 
house price. 

This view was recently expressed by 
Guy P. Bible, general manager, Ilorace 
T. Potts Co., Philadelphia, at a meeting 
of the Philadelphia chapter of the Amer- 
ican Stee] Warehouse Association. 

“The probabilities are,” he said, “that 
there will be a narrowing of the margin 
between the mill and warehouse price 
in lots of five and ten tons of a size, so 
that many more consumers will be able 
to use warehouse service in the postwar 
years than before. 

“It is well for the mills to recognize 
this condition. They can sell steel but 
once, and while they should resist the 
encroachment of warehouses on mill busi- 
ness for direct shipment, they must rec- 
ognize that within the limitations men- 
tioned, no stop can be put on warehouse 
business.” 

He believed that the selling organiza- 
tions of both mills and warehouses will 
recognize they are complementary parts 
of the whole project of the economic 
distribution of steel, and was confident 
that the warehouses appreciated “the ex- 
cellent co-operation they had from the 
mills for many years.” 

Pointing out that small quantity items 
are not attractive to the mills, L. L. 
Caskey, Philidelphia district sales man- 
ager, Republic Steel Corp., a guest 
speaker, declared that consuming ac- 
counts regularly ordering mill quantities 
direct from the mill sometimes balk at 
purchasing such small quantity items 


from warehouses. He believed mill rep- 
resentatives can help considerably by 
striving to educate the consumer in this 
respect, by explaining the high operating 
cost of rolling small quantity items and 
by presenting various other reasons. 

Providing some idea of what small 
quantity items mean to a mill, he re- 
ferred, for instance, to bars. “Normally,” 
he said “it costs about $90 to change 
sizes on a bar mill. If only one ton is 
rolled as a result of this change, then 
the extra cost to the mill is $90. If ten 
tons are rolled, the cost of the change 
remains the same but the per ton cost 
is considerably less. Therefore, the 
warehouse adds a great service both to 
the mill and to the consumers in elimi- 
nating changes to the mill as over a 
period of time constant mill changing 
would be bound to result in increased 
prices of all materials. Each then, mill 
and warehouse, have a well defined 
place and when either one attempts to 
tuke over the function of the other every- 
one loses, and the customer is usually 
poorly served.” 

He believed that the steel warehouses 
are going to play an especially important 
part in reconversion. “Many small manu- 
facturers have been and are thinking of 
new postwar products; size and gage re- 
quirements will not be definitely known 
immediately, and many will not be in 
position to order mill quantities until re- 
quirements are definitely established.” 

Mr. Bible pointed out that three 
Philadelphia steel warehouses have 
been in existence a hundred years or 
more: Horace T. Potts Co., established in 
1815: Morris Wheeler & Co. Inc., 1828; 
and W. F. Potts Son & Co. Inc., 1833. 

J. J. Hill Jr., Hill, Chase & Co., pre- 
sided as head of the Philadelphia chapter. 


Eleven Months Pig Iron Output Above 1943 Period 


Production of 4,904,011 net tons of 
pig iron and ferroalloys in November 
was lowest for any month in 1944, 
September and November being the only 
months to fall helow 5 million tons. In 
November, 1943, outpnt was 5,096,099 
tons. Not since June, 1943, has s0 small 
a tonnage been made in any morth, pro- 
duction in that period being 4,836,283 
tons. 


Total output for eleven months of 1944 
was 56,940,719 tons, compared with 
56,564,378 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1943. This indicates that total 
1944 production will be only slightly 
greater than in the prior year. Details 
of production by various districts and 
percent>ges of operatinn are presented 
in the following compilation by Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, New York. 








Total 

Pig Ferro, Year Per cent 

iron spiegel November to date capacity 
Eastern 874.115 24 886 899.001 10,406 594 85.9 
Pittshurgh-Youngstown 1,988 559 19,126 1.987.685 28.258 884 90.1 
Cleveland-Detroit 509 216 , 509 216 5.711.882 93.7 
Chicago 1,012.128 ; 1,012,128 12,068,768 87.7 
Southern 332.814 19,329 352,143 3.940.765 85.2 
Western 143.838 ‘ 143,838 1,560,376 61.7 
Total 4,840,670 63,341 4,904,011 56,940,719 87.6 


American Iron and Steel Institute. During 1943 companies included above represented 99.5 


per cent of total blast furnace production. 
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Britain s 
Industry 
Meets Test 


Steel production during war 
betters prewar average 
through trade adjustments and 
utilization of low-grade ores 


LONDON 

REMOVAL of the statistical blackout 
by the publication of a government white 
paper entitled “statistics relating to the 
war effort of the United Kingdom” has 
shown the tremendous effort which the 
nation at war and literally under fire 
from the enemy has made during the 
space of five years. 

Prominent in the picture is the way in 
which Britain sacrificed her export trade 
in order to produce munitions. The 
number of persons employed in the engi- 
neering, metals and chemical industries 
at the beginning of the war was about 
the same as that attained at the end of 
the last war. Since 1939 these industries 
have been engaged almost entirely on the 
output of munitions and warlike stores, 
and at the same time, have increased 
their labor force from three to five mil- 
lions in the five years. 

One of the important problems has 
been to meet the demand of the muni- 
tions and other industries for essential 
raw materials and at the same time to 
economize in the use of imported raw 
materials and  semifinished products. 
This has been particularly important in 
the case of the iron and steel industry 
which had previously relied on large im- 
ports of iron ore. To this end the home 
output of iron ore has been increased 
by more than one half since before the 
war. In spite of the fact that this has 
meant using low-grade home ore instead 
of high-grade imported ore, the output of 
pig iron has been maintained at a high 
level. The average for 1935 to 1938 was 
7,350,000 tons. It touched the peak in 
1940 at 8,205,000 tons and dropped in 
1943 to 7,187,000 tons. 

The total steel production has been 
consistently above the prewar average, 
notwithstanding the need to increase 
greatly the proportion of alloy and high- 
grade steels produced, so limiting the in- 
crease in imports which the activity of 
the munitions industries would other- 
wise have made necessary. Output of 
steel ingots and castings in 1935 to 1938 
averaged 11,256,000 tons: since then it 
has been about the 13 million mark and 
for 1943 was 13,031,000 tons. Another 


substantial contribution to the domestic 





Three blast furnaces of the Cargo Fleet Iron Co. Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, 


are shown above. 


The iron is cast in open pig beds, one of which is shown in 


the foreground 


supply of steel has been made by a severe 
curtailment of exports of steel products. 
In order to save shipping, salvage of 
many kinds of scrap and waste has been 
intensified and the collection of iron and 
steel scrap for steelmaking was one-third 
larger than before the war. Imports of 
steel and steelmaking materials as a whole 
were maintained in the first two years of 
the war to meet the expanding require- 
ments of the munition industries, but by 
1943 they had been cut to about three 
million tons below their prewar level. 


Iron Ore Imports Reduced 


The greatest economy in shipping was 
obtained by reducing imports of iron ore 
and scrap, while importing more finished 
and semifinished steel. Imports of pig 
iron rose from 354,000 tons in 1939 to 
971,000 tons in 1941 and fell to 361,000 
in 1943; only 5000 tons of scrap were 
imported in 1943 compared with 605,000 
tons in 1939; 17,000 tons of steel ingots 
came in on the average in each year from 
1935 to 1938; in 1943 Britain imported 
499,000 tons. The big increase in im- 
portation of semifinished steel is shown 
by the fact that in 1939 the imports were 
807,000 tons and in 1948 1,063,000 tons. 
Again in 1943 the imports of finished 
steel were 737,000 tons. 

During the first two years of war it 
was necessary to keep up exports in order 
to pay for imports of food, raw materials, 
and munitions needed from abroad. Since 
1941, however, the assistance from the 
United States, and Canada under lend- 
lease and mutual aid has reduced this 
necessity. Attempts have been made as 
far as possible to export goods which do 
not make great demands on manpower. 
The amounts of iron and steel manu- 
factures, machinery and coal sent to 
overseas markets have been drastically 
cut. Iron and steel manufactures only 


reached the total of 134,000 tons as 
compared with 1,915,000 tons in 1938. 
The announcement by Prime Minister 
Churchill that as from the beginning of 
1945 iron and steel will be removed from 
the lend-lease arrangements has been 
welcomed by the steel industry. The 
point of most interest is the prospect of 
getting busy again on export trade. For 
a long time it has been next to impossible 
either to produce or plan for export. 
With the defeat of Germany, there will 
be a substantial curtailment of lend- 
lease imports, and some relaxation in 
the matter of manpower needed for 
munitions factories. At present there is 
some idle capacity in some branches of 
the industry, and although the labor posi- 
tion generally is tight in Britain, there 
are instances of men being paid off. The 
question of shipping is also another all- 
important problem. Another point may 
be the trade and tariff policy of America 
herself. But the promise made by Mr. 
Churchill is a strong incentive to pro- 
ducers to go ahead with plans for export. 
The vexed question of controls must loom 
largely in the picture. Controls will be 
necessary to determine what part of Bri- 
tain’s imports is to be consumed at home 
and what part devoted to manufacture 
for export. All these and many other 
problems indicate that the way of the 
exporter is still difficult, but the possi- 
bility of a revival may now be in sight. 


New Zealand Plans Ten 
Year Construction Program 


A ten-year plan for all sfate 
struction activity is being prepared by 
the Department of Works and Railways, 
New Zealand. The aim is to plan ahead 
all future jobs to be undertaken by the 
department. 
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Two British Tin Plate Producers 
Merge To Bolster Postwar Position 


Major portion of Britain’s tin plate output will be controlled by 
new organization formed by consolidation of Baldwins Ltd. 
with Richard Thomas & Co. Industry needs considerable mod- 


ernization 


MERGER of the two largest producers 
of tin plate in South Wales, recently an- 
nounced, will mean the major portion of 
the tin plate output in Britain will be 
controlled by the new organization. 

The two firms, Baldwins Ltd., and 
Richard Thomas & Co. Ltd., have agreed 
on terms of amalgamation, under which 
Richard Thomas & Co. Ltd. will ac- 
quire from Baldwins Ltd., as from Jan. 1, 
its fixed assets, including its steel, sheet 
and tin plate businesses, also its manufac- 
ture of aluminum sheets and sections, al- 
loy steels, steel tanks, cisterns etc., and its 
colliery undertakings together with the 
goodwill attaching thereto, its stocks and 
work-in-progress and certain other as- 
sets including £300,000 in cash (subject 
to adjustment), all the fully-paid £1 
ordinary shares held in Guest Keen Bald- 
wins Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., and the 
90,000 fully-paid £1 shares in the Elba 
Tinplate Co. Ltd., and all Baldwins’ 
shareholdings in subsidiary and other 
companies except such of the latter as it 
has been mutually agreed that Baldwins 
shall retain. 


Baldwins Will Retain Holdings 


Baldwins will retain its holding of 
notes and preference shares in Guest 
Keen Baldwins Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 
together with certain other investments 
of no trading value to the operating com- 
pany and the bulk of its cash after in- 
gathering the debts due to it and dis- 
charging its liabilities including taxation 
up to Dec. 31, 1944, 

The consideration for the purchase is 
£5,666,668 to be satisfied by allotment 
by Richard Thomas & Co. Ltd., to 
Baldwins of 8,500,000 ordinary shares of 
6s 8d each fully paid taken at the price 
of 13s 4d share—such shares to rank for 
proportionate dividend as from Jan. 1, 
1945—and discharge by Richard Thomas 
& Co. Ltd., of certain liabilities of Bald- 
wins totalling £124,375, 

In a statement to its stockholders, Bald- 
wins states that prior to the war the 
board had given serious thought to future 
methods of manufacture of tin plate and 
sheets, due to the introduction of the strip 
method of rolling. With the end of the 
war in sight further consideration has 
been given to methods, but on examina- 
tion it has been found that they were not 
economical either in capital or operating 
costs and that larger operating units were 
necessary. Hence the decision to link 


with one or more operating companies. 
Further, in order to furnish modern strip 
material during the immediate postwar 
period it would be highly desirable to 
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join with a concern now actually produc- 
ing that material. 

A large part of the tin plate trade, and 
the sheet trade has to be modernized and 
in the board’s opinion the amalgamation 
will assist the trades as a whole and make 
possible further developments on reason- 
able terms and these should be of value 
to the nation. 

The board of Richard Thomas & Co. 
Ltd., states that from the national aspect 
the paramount advantage of the fusion 
is that it will accelerate materially the 
steps necessary to rebuild export trade, 
particularly in the tin plate industry. 
One of these steps is the extension of the 
continuous strip mill process, and _ this 
together with the general modeiization 
of plant in Britain is urgent. These 
prospective developments, involving as 
they do operation by very large physical 
units, entail expenditure and administra- 
tive problems of a magnitude which de- 
mands the pooling of resources, informa- 


tion and technical knowledge, and the 
mass production character of modern 
plants also requires that new capacity 
should not materially outdistance fore- 


seeable demand. The two companies 
will work in the closest collaboration, and 
the cash resources of both companies 
will be used to further mutually agreed 
programs of development. 

Another advantage of the proposed 
fusion is that it will probably assist in 
the solution of the problem of redundan- 
cy, which has in the past been a hind- 
rance to further modernization of plant. 

In South Wales it is felt that this amal- 
gamation is the forerunner of programs 
which will be put forward in the reor- 
ganization of the tin plate industry, and 
that plans for the erection of modern 
strip mill plant will be submitted at an 
early date. 


Association Registered 
To Export Rail Equipment 


The Steam Locomotive Export Associ- 
ation Inc. has filed papers under the 
export trade act (Webb-Pomerene law) 
with the Federal Trade Commission for 
exporting steam locomotives, tenders, ac- 
cessories and parts. The association has 
offices at 30 Church street, New York, 
and in the Broad Street Station building, 
Philadelphia. The commission reports 
that 48 export trade associations are 
now registered with it under this law. 











FOURTH SILVER STAR: Navy Department awarded fourth silver star 
Navy “E” to Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago division, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. It was presented by Capt. James C. Byrnesk Jr., U. S. 
N., and accepted by Elmer E. Twyman, general manager of the company. 
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Heavy Snows, Cold Disrupt War 
Production in Northern Areas 


Absenteeism mounts as workers are unable to obtain trans- 
portation. Mining and shipping of coal curtailed. Some coke 
ovens closed. Processing of scrap interrupted. Pig iron supplies 
grow tighter, due to weather and manpower shortage 


HEAVY snowfalls in many sections, 
accompanied by severe cold, last week 
cut deeply into war production. Absen- 
teeism and tardiness in war plants was 
higher; mining and shipping of coal was 
adversely affected; transportation was 
disrupted; processing of scrap in some 
yards was interrupted. Particularly af- 
fected were the Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Youngstown districts; lesser effects were 
experienced in other areas. 

Adverse weather conditions not only 
have sharply curtailed coal mining opera- 
tions, materially slowed transportation, 
but have forced a substantial delay in 
unloading the frozen coal from freight 
cars. Steel producers have an estimated 
average stock of 5 days’ supply of by- 
product coke. In some localities a tem- 
porary shortage of gas for furnace opera- 
tions in both steel plants and finishing 
mills also developed. 

This situation resulted in the closing 
down of numerous coke ovens. The na- 
tional steel rate last week was down a 
half point from the pre-holiday level, at 
95.5 per cent of capacity. 

A number of steel interests have re- 
quested the solid fuels administrator to 
allocate coal from the southern producers 
for blast furnace operations, and in a 
few other instances much reshuffling of 
interplant inventories has been necessary 
to maintain operations even at the lower 
levels. The same shifting of coal stocks, 
on a loan basis, has also taken place be- 
tween steel companies. 


Regulations Tighten Supply 


Bituminous coal is now being distrib- 
uted under regulations instituted last 
summer by the solid fuels administra- 
tion, which limit Southern Appalachian 
bituminous coal for domestic use by one- 
tenth of last year’s consumption. They 
also give coke, by-product and _ steel 
plants first call on the Southern Appala- 
chian coals, provide that domestic heating 
needs be served next, and place the rail- 
roads and other industries in third place, 
leaving them to depend heavily upon 
alternative coals. 

Steel producers are not only concerned 
about adequate coal supplies over the 
winter months, but point out that the 
unusually severe weather has_ sharply 
held up the processing of scrap through 
dealers’ yards. The latest Bureau of 
Mines report as of Nov. 1, shows stocks 
of purchased and home scrap totaled 5,- 
832,000 gross tons, the lowest level since 
September, 1942. Consumption of scrap 
during October rose to the highest level 


since last March, totaling 4,684,000 tons. 
At least one mill reports open hearth 
operations will have to be curtailed un- 
less a marked improvement in incoming 
shipments of good open-hearth grades 
develops soon. Quantity of production 
scrap received from metalworking plants 
has also tended downward recently. 

To assure an adequate supply of car- 
bon steel scrap for production of war 
materials in electric furnace and acid 
open-hearth steel plants and iron and 
steel foundries, the War Production 
Board has issued an amendment to pre- 
ference order M-24, restricting all basic 
open-hearth steel ingot producers from 
accepting further shipments of electric 
furnace and foundry steel scrap. Pro- 
gram changes for the military have either 
curtailed or eliminated the production of 
certain desirable types of steel scrap. 

Some steel interests are fearful they 
may not be able to produce enough iron 
for the merchant trade unless the com- 
bined factors of severe winter weather 
and manpower supply improve. The 


West coast particularly is experiencing a 
pig iron shortage, as evidenced by the 
fact that some midwestern and eastern 
producers have been sounded out as to 
the feasibility of shipping iron to that 
locality. On a nation-wide basis there 
are 22 blast furnaces idle because of the 
lack of manpower or excessive high cost 
production; six additional furnaces are 
being relined. Consumers are estimated 
to have about 45 days’ supply of pig 
iron, while producers’ stocks vary be- 
tween 15 and 30 days. Overall produc- 
ers’ inventories at around 650,000 tons 
represent a drop of about 100,000 tons 
in the past year. 

Latest available figures show Novem- 
ber pig iron output at 4,904,000 net tons, 
against the high last year of 5,434,000 
recorded during March. 

Steel producers are not concerned over 
the iron ore supply outlook. Although 
stocks are 5 million gross tons below a 
year ago, consumption is also less and 
stocks are expected to represent about 
20 days’ supply at the opening of naviga- 
tion this spring. 


More Extensive Use of 
Farm Machinery Urged 


The Brazilian government has taken 
steps to promote wider use of farm 
machinery. The government’s program 
includes the purchase of tractors, plows, 
harrows, threshers, and other implements 
which are loaned, sold, or rented to 
farmers throughout the country. 


Luria Bros. Effect Management Changes 


Herbert B. Luria sells interest 
in firm. Company, largest 
scrap broker and dealer in 
country, is headed by A. L. 
Luria 


THE entire family stockholdings ot 
Herbert B. Luria in Luria Bros. & Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia, have been sold to A. 
L. Luria, Atlantic City, N. J., it was an- 
nounced last week. The largest broker 
and dealer in iron and stéel scrap in the 
United States, the company has branch 
offices in Reading, Lebanon and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Boston, New York, Cleveland. 
Detroit, Chicago and Houston, Tex., and 
plants in Coatesville, Lebanon, Reading, 
Pittsburgh, and Detroit. 

Following acquisition of the family 
holdings of Herbert B. Luria in the com- 
pany, A. L. Luria, president, announced 
the retirement of Herbert B., William F. 
and David Luria, as officers and direc- 
tors. 

Joel Claster was named to succeed Her- 
bert B. Luria as executive vice president. 
Robert B. Clymer, Reading, Pa., was 
named a director and vice president, and 
the following, each of whom has been 
associated with the company for more 





A. L. LURIA 


than 20 years, were named vice presi- 
dents: William J. Luria, Philadelphia; 
Joseph E, Jacobson and Amos Bowman, 
Pittsburgh; Herbert Biel, Chicago; George 
I. Stout, Philadelphia, and William H. 
Hundt, New York. 

H. L. Luria succeeds William F. Luria 
as treasurer, and William L. Forebaugh 
has been named secretary. Both are of 
Philadelphia. 
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Additional Manpower Required 
To Meet “Must” Steel Needs 


WPB reports overall steel demand in first two quarters will hold 
at about 16 million tons but that manpower shortages and over- 
taxed facilities may put some products in critical group. Lead 
and tin supplies remain critical; copper and zinc, “comfortable” 


ADDITIONAL manpower must be 
channeled to the steel industry if “must” 
requirements of the armed services are to 
be met for such steel products as shell 
steel, wire rope, communications wire 
and castings, officials of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Steel Division said last 
week. 

Even a moderate increase in exper- 
ienced manpower, they added, would 
enable the steel mills to meet all critical 
programs on schedule. 

Overall steel demand in the first two 
quarters of 1945, based on claimant 
agency requirements, is expected to be 
unchanged from the fourth quarter 1944 
estimate when carbon and alloy produc- 
tion of about 16 million tons balanced 
essential needs. However, manpower 
shortages and overtaxed facilities may 
put a number of steel products in the 
critical group. 

WPB’s report on the metals and min- 
erals supply situation revealed further: 
With military needs soaring monthly and 
with exports to our allies increasing, the 
lead situation will become more severely 
critical in 1945; tin remains critical, with 
demand still exceeding available sup- 
plies; labor is the limiting production 
factor in aluminum fabricated products; 
magnesium presents no immediate supply 
problem; copper production and require- 
ments are in balance; and the zinc posi- 
tion is “still comfortable.” 

The revised view of the war’s probable 
duration is evidenced by the Army’s 
stepped up demands for carbon shell steel] 
extending throughout 1945. Shell steel 
production is expected to reach 400,000 
tons monthly at the end of the year. A 
large part of the additional tonnage will 
be needed for 105 millimeter and higher 
caliber shells. 

Steel mill schedules will be reshuffled 
somewhat to accommodate the ammuni- 
tion program. Increases in shell billets 
and other types of steel for this program 
will cut into first quarter output of qual- 
ity carbon bars, semifinished, rails and 
structural steel at some mills. Quality 
“hot topped” steel will be in increased 
demand for this program which may re- 
duce supplies of quality steel available 
for the seamless pipe and tube mills. 


Communication wire has been con- 
sumed on the western front at a rate far 
beyond calculated expectancy. With 
scheduled 1945 requirements of assault, 
field and tactical communication wire 
running 30 per cent over 1944, these 
products are expected to continue on the 
critical list throughout most of the year. 
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Production of wire rope and strand 
has shown improvement for three suc- 
cessive months and recently topped the 
previous 1944 peak production estab- 
lished in May. However, military de- 
mand for wire rope and strand is ex- 
pected to keep these items on the critical 
list throughout 1945. 

Recent critical tieups in malleable and 
gray iron castings have been eased by 
the Steel Division through moves to iden- 
tify orders for urgent programs and 
through plans to aid foundries in un- 
winding production kinks. 

The supplemental maritime shipbuild- 
ing program, when put into effect will 


hit the plate mills hardest during the 
second quarter of 1945. Increased land- 
ing mat demands, however, may bring 
about an overtaxed situation on many 
sheet and strip mills relatively early. 

In addition, the “must” brass strip pro- 
gram which exceeds mill capacity by 
about 15 per cent may necessitate use 
of some steel rolling facilities for brass. 

Aluminum and Magnesium: Despite 
accumulation of ample stocks of both 
aluminum and magnesium ingots in 1944, 
the most significant development in the 
light metals industry is the recent up- 
swing in military demand for aluminum 
fabricated products. Aluminum fabrica- 
tion dropped 25 per cent from the peak 
in March, 1944, to October, 1944. After 
this drastic decline in production, it will 
be difficult to reverse the trend in 1945 
due to manpower shortages. 

Shipments of all aluminum products, 
except ingot and powder, declined from a 
high of 203 million pounds in March, 
1944, to 152 million pounds in October. 
Requirements for sheet have jumped 
about 50 per cent in the first quarter of 
1945. 

Production of primary aluminum ingots 

(Please turn to Page 160) 
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conditions. See page 49. 


See page 52. 


after the war. See page 53. 


companies with canceled contracts. 


studies underway. See page 76. 
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page 112. 
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STEEL PRICES— Advances on some products to be permitted by OPA 
following approval of wage increases. 
enough to cover all steelmaking cost plus a profit under postwar operating 


FOR WAR AND PEACE— Consideration of 


measures to intensify the war effort and prepare the country for peace 
asked by James F. Byrnes, director of war mobilization and reconversion. 


WAREHOUSES— Steel distributors’ service expected to be broadened 


GREAT BRITAIN— English steelmakers look forward to defeat of Ger- 


many when gradual revival of export trade may be started. See page 54. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION— More financial aid sought for small 


Procurement officers concerned over 
manufacturers’ delay in preparing inventories and filing claims. See page 58. 


WESTERN STEEL—New mills, fabricating plants, foundries raise hopes 


of westerners for heavy manufacturing industry after the war. 


DEEP FILLET WELDING— With predetermined angle, travel rate, and 
amperage, deep fillet welding offers new economies and increased speed for 
many production-line welding operations. 
two to three-fold, electrode consumption is reduced by two-thirds. See 


CUTTING GEARS— Featuring almost completely automatic operation, 


a gear cutter having the speed of modern gear-finishing machines employs 
radially fed form-tooth biades to cut all teeth simultaneously. 
semifinish cutting on 60 to 100 or more gears per hour now possible. See 


LAMINATING STEEL AND CUPRONICKEL— Process conserving 
nickel and copper for war also shows possibilities for peacetime applications. 
Super-clad products unusually resistant to vibration and corrosion. See 


PREVIEWS 


New prices not expected to be high 


numerous legislative 


Market 


Welding footage is increased 


Rough and 
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More Financial Aid for Small Firms 


With Canceled Contracts Sought 


Procurement officers concerned over contractors’ procrastina- 
tion in preparing inventories and filing claims. Fast settlement 
necessary to assist other war production and also to shorten 


period needed for reconversion 


CAREFUL inquiry has as yet failed to 
uncover the need for any amendments to 
the Contract Settlement act, states a re- 
port of the War Contracts Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
which wrote the bill jointly with the staff 
of the Senate Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning. 

“Supplemental legislation, however, is 
needed to provide more adequate finan- 
cial assistance for small businessmen dur- 
ing the reconversion period,” says the 
subcommittee. “The fundamental need 
of many small manufacturers with ter- 
minated war contracts will be reconver- 
sion loans, based upon a liberal appraisal 
of their future business prospects. Such 
loans would eliminate much of the ac- 
counting and verification problems  in- 
volved in termination loans. In one 
transaction, they would meet all the re- 
conversion needs of a small company, 
including, among others, interim financ- 
ing on termination claims. 

“At the present time, the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. is not authorized to make 
reconversion loans. Its authority is limit- 
ed to loans for war and essential civilian 
production (Public Law 603, 77th Con- 
gress), termination loans (Public Law 
395, 78th Congress), and surplus proper- 
ty loans (Public Law 457, 78th Con- 
gress). It is recommended, therefore, 
that the Smaller War Plants Corp. be 
authorized to make or guarantee recon- 
version loans to small business concerns 
for any type of civilian production.” 


Recommends Prompt Action 


The report goes on to recommend that 
prompt action be taken by the 79th Con- 
gress to extend the life of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., now due to expire 
June 30, 1945. “Delay in the extension 
of the corporation’s life,” it says, “would 
impede the development of an adequate 
organization to assist small businessmen 
with terminated contracts.” 

The report expresses some impatience 
with the progress so far made by the 
Office of Contract Settlement in setting 
up a “genuine” organization, and hopes 
that the men required to complete the 
organization will have been recruited 
within two months. The OCS, it says, 
has made much progress in promulgating 
policies and regulations; it now should 
concern itself with how its policies and 
regulations are being carried out by the 
various contracting agencies. The OCS, 
it says, must avoid an “ivory-tower” 


psychology which characterizes so many 
“policy-makers.” 


Among other things, it 


must bring about “a very drastic improve- 
ment” in the current system of statistical 
reporting by the contracting agencies, 
which “in the case of some of the agen- 
cies, is little more than a temporary make- 
shift.” 

Vigorous action on the part of the 
OCS, says the report, is needed particu- 
larly to protect subcontractors. Congress 
set forth a variety of methods for dealing 
with subcontractors; so far, the report 
complains, the OCS and the contracting 
agencies have only begun to explore some 
of these methods. There also is still 
much to be done, it points out, in the 
termination departments of prime con- 
tractors. 


Termination Settlements Lag 


Meanwhile, Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and Treasury procurement 
officials are concerned over the slowness 
with which terminated contracts are being 
settled. Most to blame, they contend, 
are the contractors themselves, who delay 
the preparation of inventories and the 
filing of claims. 

Total terminations by the departments 
from Pearl Harbor through Oct. 31 
amounted to $23 billion. This total in- 
cluded some $6 billion worth of cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contracts; of these contracts 
only $1 billion have been settled and the 
remaining $5 billion still are pending. 
The total included some $17 billion worth 
of fixed-price contracts, of which $9 bil- 
lion have been settled and $8 billion still 
are pending. Many of these unsettled 
contracts have been pending since 1943. 

This is an unfortunate situation, pro- 
curement officials say. Fast settlement 
is necessary for two reasons: First, fast 
settlement is necessary to assist war pro- 
duction. Since Pearl Harbor, they say, 
vast progress has been made in bettering 
our armament; this process, which will be 
continued as long as the war lasts, neces- 
sarily makes it necessary to terminate 
contracts and replace them with new 
ones on a large scale. In other words, 
effective prosecution of the war makes it 
necessary to clear plants of terminated 
contracts in order to make way for the 
new jobs ahead. 

Second, the postwar reconversion per- 
iod always looms ahead. The end of the 
war today is nowhere in sight; some day, 
however, there will be terminations on a 
wholesale scale, and the need for recon- 
verting back to a civilian economy, at 
least on an appreciable scale, will become 
paramount. The contractor who does 
not co-operate in making it possible to 




























BRIG. GEN. D. N. HAUSEMAN 


Director, Readjustment Division, Headquarters 
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reach prompt settlements at this time is 
storing up trouble for the reconversion 
period ahead, for the country, and for 
himself. 


“The contractor who waits until the 
llth hour is not going to be first,” says 
Brig. Gen, D. N. Hauseman, director of 
the Readjustment Division, Army Ser- 
vice Forces. “He is going to be last; 
last in line, last to get paid, last to get 
his plant cleared and, therefore, last t 
get into peacetime production . . . He 
can avoid being last if he starts—today.” 

Another officer, who cannot be quoted, 
carries this thought a little further. “Tf 
more terminated contractors do not get 
their inventories together and their claims 
in,” he says, “it looks as though we will 
have to begin to drive and heckle them 
These terminated contracts must be set- 
tled, and promptly.” 

Despite all that has been said on the 
subject, procurement officers point out, 
not all prime contractors as yet have got- 
ten themselves organized for termination 
settlements. Each prime should know 
how to process or make up his claims, 
how to process inventory and make up 
inventory schedules, know how to go out 
and dispose of material, and generally be 
expert in termination settlement proce- 
dure. 

Not only are prime contractors slow 
about seeking settlements on their own 
account, but many of them are lax as to 
their responsibility in preparing their 
subcontractors for termination. In a re- 



























cent survey, for example, the Army found 


that more than half the subcontractors in 


the Boston area were wholly unaware of 
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It is reported that ....... 


So tough is one new kind of glass 
that a searchlight lens made of it 
resists the heat of an 800 million 
candlepower lamp even though snow 
falls on the outside. “Tuf-flex’’, Lib- 
by-Owens-F ord. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


Thermite (as used in incendiary 
bombs) has been applied to the 
demolition of metal structures. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Overseas Digest. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


A new magnetic floor sweeper for 
factories looks like a lawn mower 
and picks up nails, scrap, small parts, 
and tools. Stearns Magnetic Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


One of our aircraft manufacturers 
has complete plans for fitting a new 
fuselage, with luxurious interior, to 
the wings and engines of war-time 
bombers. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


In a newly-designed twelve-story 
parking garage, a single attendant 
can put away or bring out any one 
of 110 automobiles by merely push- 
ing @ button. Park-O-Mat Co., Los 
Angeles. 


get ready with CON E for tomorrow 


Plans are well advanced for an- 
nual trade fairs, on the European 
plan, in several American cities. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


get ready with CONE fer tomorrow 


Two hundred police chiefs re- 
cently witnessed a demonstration of 
a tiny radio receiver about the size 
of a pack of playing cards. Hytron 
Corporation, Salem, Mass, 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


The “Axonograph” is a device 
that photographically produces an 
axonometric drawing directly from 
a blueprint. Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore. 
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One manufacturer of electric ap- 
pliances is already displaying his 
post-war models in order to gauge 
public tastes and preferences. Proc- 
tor Electric Co., Philadelphia. 


get ready with CONE for temorrow 


“Fly-it-yourself”’ service is being 
planned on a basis similar to that of 
the familiar rented automobile serv- 
ice. R. S. Robie, Boston. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


A “slot-machine” mail box ac- 
cepts payment, stamps a letter and 
holds it for collection. “Mazilomat’’, 
Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


A new molding plastic is non- 
organic and will stand heat to 420° 
centigrade. Mycatex Corp., Clifton, 
N. J. 





A new chemical, when sprayed on 
the soil of gardens, is absorbed by 
the plant and kills many insects and 
fungi. By this means potato crops 
are said to have been increased as 
much as 40 bushels per acre. Rohm 
and Haas Co. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 





A prominent scientist states that 
he believes that a temperature of 
absolute zero (—273.1°.C.) may 
soon be attained. Prof. Peter Debye, 
Cornell Univ. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


The new space-saving square milk 
bottles are already in use by one 
dairy. Sanitary Farm Dairies, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


An electric motor has been built 
that develops 30 horsepower and 
weighs only 57 pounds. General Elec- 
tric Co. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 


Paper forms for poured concrete 
are being used. Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S.C. 
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the problems involved; they were ignor- 
ant of such important matters as to how 
to make out claims, how to submit them 
properly, and how to get them reviewed 
and settled with despatch. 

Many prime contractors, it is found, 
are guilty of such violations as holding 
up payments to subcontractors until they 
themselves get their claims settled. A 
case is cited where a company with 100 
terminations in 1943, valued at $36 mil- 
lion, still is keeping its subcontractors 
waiting for their money. Another prime 
has 12 claims over six months old, and 
under these claims 185 subcontractors 
have not yet been paid. Still another 
prime has 40 claims, aggregating $1 mil- 
lion, and continues to have 250 subcon- 
tractors with less-than-$10,000 claims un- 
paid despite the fact that he has been 
authorized to settle all claims coming to 
less than $10,000. 

A new joint Army-Navy termination 
regulation known as “JTR” has one pro- 
vision which, in the opinion of General 
Hauseman, makes it inexcusable for 
prime contractors to hold up payments to 
subcontractors. This is an instrument 
known as “delegation of authority.” Un- 
der it, the prime contractor is given blan- 
ket power to settle subcontractors’ claims, 
to make partial payments to subcontrac- 
tors, to allow subcontractors to dispose 
of termination inventory. The “delega- 
tion of authority” device was arranged 
to permit prime contractors to deal with 
the subcontractors with despatch, and to 
enable them to act without the necessity 
of going back to the procurement agen- 
cies for decisions. It is of interest to 
note that so far only a few hundred 
prime contractors have availed themselves 
of this means of making settlements with 
subcontractors. 


Explains “Delegation of Authority” 


In view of the importance of this new 
“delegation of authority” provision, the 
following comments on it by Rear Adm. 
Harry L. Merring, deputy chief, In- 
dustrial Readjustment Branch, Office of 
Procurement and Material, of the Navy, 
should prove of help to many contrac- 
tors and subcontractors, 

“First, contractors can sell or retain any 
item of termination inventory at cost 
without getting approval from the con- 
tracting officer or the higher-tier con- 
tractor. Second, substantially similar ar- 
ticles in the contractor’s termination in- 
ventory at any one location, having unit 
cost of more than $100, can be retained 
or sold by the contractor up to a total 
amount of $5000 or 20 per cent of the 
total inventory cost. Third, the contrac- 
tor can approve finally the disposal of the 
termination inventory of a subcontractor, 
without approval from the contracting 
officer, in any case where the subcon- 
tractor’s settlement proposal is less than 
$10,000. 

“In this case, if you sell or retain prop+ 
erty at less than cost, the price should be 
one you consider fair and reasonable. It 
should be such a price as you would ap- 
prove if the government were not in- 
volved. Naturally this delegation does 








not extend to transactions between affili- 
ates.” 

Under a delegation of authority, Ad- 
miral Merring goes on to explain, a war 
contractor “may settle finally the claims 
of his subcontractors within certain limita- 
tions; most contractors will be author- 
ized to settle the claim of a subcontractor 
involvixg not more than $10,000 without 
deducting disposal credits. This is possi- 
ble where all inventory is retained by the 
sub, is sold by the sub, or the prime, or is 
accepted by the government.” Four- 
fifths of all subcontract settlements are 
expected to involve less than $10,000, he 
says, so that this arrangement offers great 
possibilities for speeding up settlements 
in general. 

Furthermore, he points out, a war con- 
tractor may make a settlement with his 
sub involving a net amount after disposal 
credits of less than $1000, this to be 
final for purposes of settling the prime 
contract provided the sub retains or dis- 
poses of all termination inventory. 

“JTR” makes provision for what is 
called a “Consolidated Termination Pro- 
gram” to handle the termination settle- 
ments of large contractors dealing with 
both the Army and Navy. In such cases 
one service alone will concern itself with 
all contracts, and its accounting reviews 
and inventory and other findings will be 
accepted, in general, by officers of both 
services. This procedure is expected to 
speed up settlements and place the least 
amount of work on the contractor. 


Overall Settlement Plan 


Another development under “JTR” is 
the “Company-Wide or Overall Settle- 
ment Plan.” A single individual repre- 
senting several contracting agencies is 
authorized to settle all of their claims 
arising in a selected plant or corporation, 
whether these claims arise from the termi- 
nation of prime contracts of the govern- 
ment or of subcontracts placed by other 
war producers. This plan, also intended 
to speed up contract settlements, has 
raised some administrative and technical 
problems and is being explored experi- 
mentally with a few larger companies. 

Of the 30,000 fixed price contracts 
settled before Nov. 1, 21,000 were set- 
tled without claims and 9000 with claims. 
The popularity of the “no-cost” type of 
settlement is expected to increase since 
the Treasury on Nov. 1 ruled that any 
costs incurred in connection with a ter- 
minated contract may be deducted for in- 
come tax purposes even though the off- 
setting asset be waived in the termina- 
tion claim. Previously the Treasury had 
held that the terminated contractor had a 
claim for damage under the termination 
clause or under common law; it had 
held that such a claim was an asset to 
be accounted as income, and that if the 
contractor chose to give it away that was 
his tough luck or poor judgment. 

Since then the renegotiation officers 
of the Price Adjustment Board have made 
a ruling that follows the Treasury rul- 
ing; for renegotiation purposes the con- 
tractor may include expenses incurred 
under the terminated contract even 
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REAR ADM. HARRY L. MERRING 
Deputy chief, Industrial Readjustment Branch, 


Office of Procurement and Material, Now 


Department 


though he waives his claim. In the case 
of renegotiation, however, the contractor 
is required to waive his claim before 
signing of the final renegotiation agree- 
ment; he cannot waive his claim there- 
after. 

The extent to which a contractor can 
take advantage of the “no-cost” type of 
agreement depends on the facts in his 
particular case—on what brackets a com- 
pany is in, whether its business is rene- 
gotiable, how much profit it would have 
to surrender in the event of renegotiation, 
and other factors. 

One big advantage in reaching a “no- 
cost” type of settlement, procurement 
officers say, is that it settles a terminated 
contract once and for all time. Another 
reason is that such a settlement frequent- 
ly leaves in the hands of the contractor 
inventory materials which he can use to 
advantage. Another reason is that many 
of these terminated contracts involve 
small amounts, making it undesirable to 
spend time and money in preparing a 
claim. Another is that terminated con- 
tractors usually get new contracts and 
want to go to work on them without 
spending time in settling up old contracts. 
Still another is that unless the claim is 
substantial, the area in which profit re- 
mains after taxes have been paid is too 
smal! to bother about. 

Many prime contractors are directing 
the Treasury ruling to the attention of 
their subcontractors, urging them to 
weigh the advantages that may result 
from agreement on a “no-cost” settle- 
ment. Procurement officers in calling on 
terminated contractors in the field in 
many cases are pointing out to the latter 
that if they do not care to file claims 
they have the option of settling on the 
“no-cost” basis. 





“The ‘no-cost’ settlement,” says Gen- 
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eral Hauseman, “is one of our brightest 
and newest tools. Why go through the 
countless maneuvers to collect a several- 
thousand-dollar termination claim and 
thus increase your income—and then at 
the end of the year have the government 
take it back in renegotiation and taxes?” 

Another interesting provision of “JTR” 
provides for “advance planning and pre- 
determination agreements.” These agree- 
ments, says General Hauseman, “are sim- 
ple and logical—and they work.” If con- 
tractors generally wait until terminations 
reach a peak, he says, there will not be 
enough time and enough personnel to 
settle all claims “in a few minutes.” Ad- 
vance arrangements may be covered by 
formal agreements which automatically 
reduce the necessity for negotiations after 
termination. 

To accelerate further the settlement of 
terminated contracts, the Army and Navy 
now are establishing joint Termination 
Co-ordinating Committees in all major 
war industry centers. Agencies such as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. will be repre- 
sented on them as well. These commit- 
tees will make for quick interchange of 
information among the agencies, so that 
the field representatives of all of them 
will be able to render maximum assist- 
ance to companies involved in termina- 
tions. For example, field representatives 
of SWPC should be in a better position to 
help small companies. 

There is one feature of the termination 
settlement process on which the procure- 
ment agencies have a very definite philo- 
sophy. That is the provision under which 
the contractor, after 60 days, is to call on 
the government to clear his plant. On 
this point the philosophy is: “The Lord 
helps those that help themselves.” 

The government cannot do this job 
alone, says General Hauseman. The con- 
tractor, he points out, is more familiar 
with trade channels and sources of sale, 
and can dispose of a lot of his termination 
inventory if he puts his sales department 
to work. 

“Storage isn’t the answer,” says Gen- 
eral Hauseman. “We must move termina- 
tion inventory so it will have some part 
in new production or have value as 
scrap.” 

This particular problem is one to which 
all the answers have not yet been found. 
“I believe,” says General Hauseman, 
“that this job of clearing plants and dis- 
posing of property is going to require 
as meticulous an organization, as careful 
planning, and as much forthrightness as 
war procurement itself.” 


Detroit Steel Rolls Strip 
Up to 22 Inches Wide 


In the advertisement of the Detroit 
Steel Corp., Detroit, appearing in the 
Jan. 1 issue of STEEL, page 29, the state- 
ment ids made the company produces 
cold-rolled strip steel “in all gages up 
to 27 inches wide.” This statement is 
in error, the company stating it should 
read, “all gages up to 22 inches wide.” 
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BUILD OWN ARMS: Five of the first group of soldiers stationed at Ft. 

Sheridan, Ill., to be granted special furloughs to help increase production 

in Chicago war plants are shown as they look over blue prints of a job 
in the Clearing Machine Corp. plant. NEA photo 





AWARDS 


The Army-Navy “E” production 
award for excellence in manufacture of 
war materials has been won by the fol- 
lowing firms: 


Bunting Glider Co., Philadelphia. 

Commercial Radio-Sound Corp., New York. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Stinson 
Division, Wayne, Mich. 

Eastern Tool & Stamping Co., Saugus plant, 
Saugus, Mass. 

General Excavator Co., Marion, O. 

General Motors Corp., AC Spark Plug Di- 
vision, Ionia plant, Ionia, Mich. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Goodyear 
Clearwater mill No. 8, Cartersville, Ga. 

Lyon Metal Products Inc., Chicago Heights 
plant, Chicago Heights, III. 

McNaught Metal Products Co. Inc., Chicago 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc., Franklin Di 
vision, Franklin, Ind., and Greenwood Divisio, 
Greenwood, Ind. 

Northern Metal Products Co., Chicagu. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co. Inc., Charles 
ton plant, Charleston, S. C. 

Progress Mfg. Co., Oil Equipment Division, 
Arthur, II. 

Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 

Sherrill Research Corp., Peru, Ind. 

Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O. 

Utility Trailer Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 

Weatherhead Co., Columbia Products Divi- 
sion, Columbia City, Ind., “E” award. 

West & Dodge Thread Gauge Co. Inc., South 
Boston, Mass., “E”’ award. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
O.. “E” award. 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp., Chicago, 
“E” award. 

“Quick-Way” Truck Shovel Co., Denver. 

The Reade Co., Lakehurst plant, Lakehurst, 


Lima, 


Mfg. Co., 


N. J. 
Regal Electronics Corp., main plant, New 
York. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood 


plant, Youngwood, Pa. 
Scandia Mfg. Co., Nor’. Arlington, N. J. 
L. R. Teeple Ce., Portland, Ore. 


Thompson Products Inc., Toledo Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Toledo. 

United States Slicing Machine Co., LaPorte, 
Ind. 


Construction of 186 Ships 
ts Authorized by Byrnes 


Immediate construction of 186 new 
cargo ships, including 24 Liberty ships 
for use for “a special military purpose” 
not yet disclosed, has been authorized 
hy War Mobilization Director James F 
Byrnes. 

The Maritime Commission 
contracts for the vessels, all of which 
are for delivery during the latter part 
of 1945. 

Except for the slow Liberty ships, 
whose construction has been largely 
stopped in favor of the Victory models, 
the newly authorized construction will 
be cargo ships which have “a future 


will issue 


commercial value.” They include 20 
tankers, each of 16,000 tons and of 
141,000-barrel capacity; 102 “C” and 


Victory types that can accommodate 
some passengers, and 40 C-1 MAV-1 or 
small coastal vessels. 


Russia Rebuilding Largest 
Farm Implement Plant 


The Krasnaya Zvezda plant of Kirovo- 
grad, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., reported by the 
Soviet press to be the largest agricul- 
tural machinery plant in the Soviet 
Union, had 11 sections restored to opera- 
tion by late last September. 
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Wider Distribution of War 


Contracts Planned by WPB 


Government agencies would place orders for critical war goods 
with plants whose operations are being curtailed by cutbacks. 
Limited certificates of availability of employment may be is- 
sued to cover temporary layoffs 


WIDER distribution of war contracts 
is being planned by the War Production 
Board in order to concentrate as much 
of the country’s resources as possible on 
production of the most critically re- 
quired war items. Substantial losses 
sustained on the western front since mid- 
December have re-emphasized the ur- 
gent need for many of the “top must” 
items, including small-arms and heavy 
artillery ammunition, artillery and gun 
carriages, aircraft, tanks and _self-pro- 
pelled guns, trucks and components, 
wire and wire repe. According to J. A. 
Krug, WPB chairman, the German of- 
fensive destroyed a lot of Allied equip- 
ment and caused a sizable increase in 
American production requirements. 

A program is being formulated where- 
by contracts for critically needed arms 
and munitions items will be channeled 
into war plants being affected by cut- 
backs on equipment already amply stock- 
piled. According to WPB officials, the 
overall production curve will decline 
while the curve on the “top must” items 
will rise. 


Recruits Labor for War Jobs 


As contracts are completed on equip- 
ment now backlogged in sufficient quan- 
tities to allow curtailment of production, 
WPB will attempt to hold these organi- 
zations together rather than allow su- 
pervisory staffs and labor to disperse. 
However, in tight labor areas represen- 
tatives of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion will go into plants, where cutbacks 
have released workers, to recruit labor 
for nearby war jobs and make certain 
wherever possible that released employes 
do not accept work in nonessential in- 
dustries. 

Temporary curtailment of production 
and employment due to plant equipment 
changes and lags between the end of 
one contract and the start of a new one 
presents a special problem in holding 
working forces together. When such a 
situation arises, WPB officials are con- 
sidering granting what would amount to 
limited certificates of availability of em- 
ployment, allowing workers to go to 
other plants for perhaps 60 days, sub- 
ject to recall at the end of the period. 

WPB is developing a system of clear- 
ances so that in all local procurement 
areas there will be an exchange of in- 
formation on contract termination be- 
tween WPB and the armed services. Un- 
der this system, WPB would bring to- 
gether manufacturers and the armed 
services to enable them to determine 


whether the available facilities can be 
converted to a new kind of production. 
WPB is operating now on the theory 
that the war in Europe will go on in- 
definitely, according to Mr. Krug. He 
pointed out recently that new factories, 
costing $200 million, have to be built 
to supply demands for trench mortars 
and that the factories cannot go into 
production before next August. If the 
war ends before August, he added, a 
good deal of money would be lost, but 
if the war isn’t over by then, “as it 
probably won’t be,” the new plants will 
save many American lives. He also re- 
vealed that this country’s aircraft pro- 
gram was increased between 4 and 5 per 
cent during the last 10 days of 1944. 


Electric Range Prices To 
Hold Close to Ceilings 


Ceiling prices for household electric 
ranges will remain generally unchanged 
when programmed production increases 
get under way, officials of the Office of 
Price Administration told industry ad- 
visory committee members at a recent 
meeting. Seven manufacturers already 
have determined to produce at existing 
ceiling prices, namely, those of January, 
1942, under maximum price regulation 
No. 64. 

Some electric range manufacturers have 
been in limited production since 1943. 
Enough material will be available this 
year to make 140,000 ranges, about one- 
fourth of prewar annual output, but with- 


in this limit production will be authorized 


by the War Production Board only to the 
extent that range manufacturers will not 
interfere with war work. 


WPB Revises Control Over 
Railroads’ MRO Purchases 


Railroad operators now are permitted 
to acquire some additional maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies under the 
quarterly dollar value quota rather than 
under the previous unit basis, the War 
Production Board has announced. An 
amendment to order P-142 also raises 
the automatic construction authorization 
for the laying of railroad tracks or the 
construction of necessary operating facili- 
ties (excluding tunnels, overpasses, un- 
derpasses and bridges) from $2500 to 
$10,000 (excluding cost of labor). 

Tunnels, overpasses, underpasses and 


bridges will retain a $2500 maximum 
cost limit. Any project over this limit 
is subject to order L-41 and must be 
applied for under that order on form 
WPB-617. 

Permission to acquire or use priority 
materials amounting to more than $10,- 
000 for laying railroad tracks or con- 
structing necessary operating facilities 
must be applied for on form WPB-617, 
even though these types of construc- 
tion do not come under provisions of or- 
der L-41. 

The effect of the quota amendment to 
order P-142 is to transfer items previ- 
ously listed in section D of form WPB.- 
2585 to the related group in section E 
of WPB-2585. In order to take care 
of the additional items now transferred 
to the dollar value quota of section E, 
the quota is raised from 110 per cent 
to 115 per cent. However, this change 
does not represent any increase in the 
overall quota. 


Exceptions Are Itemized 


Exceptions to this transfer of items to 
the dollar value quota are: Air brakes 
(AB), hand brakes (power), brake beams, 
couplers and coupler bodies, and track 
material of the following kinds: Frogs, 
crossings, switches, switch stands, rail 
anchors, rail braces, guard rails, guard 
rail clamps, rods, clip bolts, rail clips and 
nut locks. 

Certain items, including steam in- 
jectors, mechanical lubricators, roller 
bearings (driving box, tender truck, and 
engine truck), stokers, superheaters and 
headers, and car bolster springs, are no 
longer under individual allocations each 
quarter, but are transferred to the dollar 
value quota along with the other sec- 
tion D items. 


Lead Producers Urged To 
Requisition More Labor 


Lead producers are being urged by 
the War Production Board to file re- 
quisitions for additional labor imme- 
diately with their local U. S. Employ- 
ment Service offices of the Manpower 
Commission as another step in its plan 
to increase lead production and channel 
production into vital war programs. 


Regional OPA Offices To 
Act on Price Applications 


Regional offices of the Office of Price 
Administration have been granted au- 
thority to act on applications from sellers 
of services requesting simplification of the 
method of determining their ceiling prices. 
They, in turn, may delegate the same au- 
thority to OPA district offices, through 
which applications should be filed in the 
future. Sellers of a variety of services who 
price under the following six regulations 
may make application for permission to 
determine ceilings for all services under 
only one regulation: General Maximum 
Price Regulation and maximum price 
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regulations 134, 136, 165, 246, 251. 

No authorization may be granted to 
apply the provisions of price regulation 
No. 251 to services subject to any of the 
other five regulations. In the case of sup- 
pliers subject to price regulation 134 or 
136, the authority may be granted only 
by OPA’s national office if the supplier’s 
sales of services under either of these two 
regulations exceed $75,000 for the calen- 
dar year 1942 or for the fiscal year end- 
ing in 1942. 


Appointments-Resignations 


Edward R. Gay has resigned as assist- 
ant vice chairman for civilian require- 
ments, War Production Board. 

od e a 

Barclay J. Sickler has resigned as direc- 
tor, Power Division, Office of War Util- 
ities, WPB. V. M. Marquis has been 
appointed to succeed him. Mr. Sickler 
is returning to his previous duties with 
Bonneville Power Administration at Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Paul B. Valle, New Haven, Conn., and 
J. E. Moore, New York city, have been 
appointed deputy directors of the Power 
Division, Office of War Utilities, WPB. 

oO 2° % 


John L. Haynes has been appointed 
director, Construction Bureau, WPB, 
succeeding Arthur J. McComb who has 
been named deputy vice chairman for 
operations, WPB. 

o ° ° 

Ray Ellis of New York city, formerly 
director of the Radio and Radar Division, 
WPB, has been recalled as acting direc- 
tor during the absence of L. J. Chatten, 
director, who is on sick leave. 





PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


L ORDERS 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Manufacturers of 
any type of domestic laundry equipment now 
may apply for “spot authorization.” Any laun- 
dry equipment. except ironing machines, that 
may be made under “spot authorization” may 
be sold only to fill military orders. Each manu- 
facturer may have in inventory at any one time 
as many of any type of part intended for re- 
pair purposes as he sold in the second preced- 
ing quarter. (L-6) 


The Veterans Administration has been ac- 
corded the same preference status as the Army 
and Navy in the purchase of commercial laun- 
dry equipment, commercial dry cleaning equip- 
ment and tailors’ pressing equipment. Manu- 
facturers who desire to produce more of this 
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type of equipment and are not situated in the 
areas where priorities regulation No. 25 has 
been partially suspended may apply for per- 
mission under the order. (L-91) 


BITS: Electricians’ wood-boring bits, con- 
forming to specifications as to styles and sizes, 
now may be manufactured in addition to the 


Tin Restrictions Tightened; Use in Tin and 
Terne Plate Transferred from Steel Division 


SALES of jewelry or similar products 
containing tin will be virtually prohib- 
ited after March 1, 1945, through an 
amendment to order M-43. This dras- 
tic action was taken by the War Pro- 
duction Board to smash the black mar- 
ket use of tin. 

The amended order further stipulates 
no purchases of such products from 
manufacturers for resale is permitted. 
Previous restrictions were clarified to 
prohibit the use of tin in snap fasteners 
and other types of clothing fasteners. 
Previous rulings also stopped the use of 
tin coatings for all types of refrigerator 
trays and shelves. 

WPB spokesmen stated that this plan 
to control retail sales was established to 
help preserve the government’s §stock- 
pile of tin which is rapidly decreasing 
because of lack of native tin production 
and because imports are equal to only 
about three quarters of our primary tin 
requirements. 

To further co-ordinate operations, 
control of tin used in tin and terne 
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plate, formerly vested in WPB’s Steel 
Division, has been assumed by the Lead, 
Tin and Zine Division through incor- 
porating this function in schedule VI 
of M-43 while the steel order. M-21-e 
was simultaneously revoked. Order M- 
43-b (solder for repair of gas meters) 
was also incorporated in the main order. 

The amended M-43 order states that 
use of tin in designated articles on list 
A (which includes jewelry, novelties, 
souvenirs, trophies, etc.) has been pro- 
hibited since April 30, 1942. None of 
these articles now can be received from 
manufacturers for purposes of resale and 
none of these articles may be sold by re- 
tailers after March 1 unless the retailer 
files with WPB an inventory of all the 
articles covered under list A that are in 
his possession on that date. 

Under the order’s schedule III, which 
pertains to the use of babbitt metal, 
certificates now are required in the case 
of sales and receipts of both babbitt 
metal and bearings containing babbitt 
metal of more than 12 per cent tin. 


21 types of wood-boring bits already permitted. 
Electricians’ bits are included as type 15a in 
appendix A of schedule VIII of the hand tools 
simplification order. (L-157) 


M ORDERS 


LEAD: Most civilian uses for lead will "be 
restricted to the annual rate of 60 per cent of 
the 1944 level through a complete revision 
of order M-38. Restrictions and availability of 
lead are defined in the revised order under 
three new lists. List A outlines all prohibited 
uses (with certain minor exceptions). List B 
classifies the end uses for storage batteries, 
cable covering, tetraethyl] and ammunition for 
military use only, for which lead will be 100 
per cent available. Lead will also be unre- 
stricted for solders, bearing metals, brass and 
bronze. Under list C, which embraces the 
greater portion of civilian uses, lead is re- 
stricted in the first quarter of 1945 to 30 per 
cent of the amount used in the first half of 
1944, or at 60 per cent annual rate. As of 
January, 1945, monthly reports on a revised 
form of WPB-95 will be required and a re- 
quest for lead for February delivery from 
Metals Reserve Co. imports must be made on 
a special interim form. (M-38) 


CANS: Restrictions on the use of metal for 
cans and closures for glass containers have been 
changed to permit use of steel. Packers now 
may use untinned steel, without quota restric- 
tions. Manufacturers must supply military re- 
quirements and needs for the food pack before 
producing other types of cans. (M-81) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


MACHINERY EQUIPMENT RENTALS: Ceil- 
ings have been established on a uniform basis 
for the prices that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. may charge when it rents machinery 
equipment. Charges that RFC can make when 
it rents any other type of equipment have been 
exempted from price control. The annual rental 
ceiling on machinery equipment will be 35 
per cent of the cost of acquisition of the item 
by RFC. Articles for which rental charges 
will be exempt include transportation items, 
such as trucks, buses, trailers, tugboats, launches 
and barges; and miscellaneous equipment, such 
as desks, chairs, office fixtures and cafeteria 
equipment. The machinery items are all those, 
except transportation facilities or equipment, 
covered by the following regulations: No. 1 
(second-hand machine tools), No. 67 (new 
machine tools), No. 134 (construction and 
road maintenance equipment rental prices and 
charges for operating and maintenance or re- 
pair and rebuilding services), No. 136 (ma- 
chines and parts and machinery services), No. 
875 (sales of used industrial sewing machines 
and rental rates for new and used industrial 
sewing machines). Where the equipment is 
not rented in place or on an installed basis, 
charges for installation may be added. 


All rentals will be exempt from price con- 
trol when made by RFC to (1) another gov- 
ernment agency, or (2) a contractor for use 
in carrying out his prime contract with a gov- 
ernment agency; and also in the case of (1) 
personal property when leased or rented to- 
gether with a sale or lease of an interest in 
land or building in a single transaction, and 
(2) building installations, facilities, appurte- 
nances and personal property attached to the 
land. 

On items covered by price regulation No. 
184, authority is granted for the determining 
of ceilings under that regulation if that action 
is preferred. A procedure is provided also for 
submitting applications for special maximum 
prices or exemptions where desired. (General 
Maximum Price Regulation) 
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This new production principle makes automatic control 


as versatile as manual control... and interchangeable with manual control 











The Bullard “‘MAN-AU-TROL” principle of automaticity 
—as applied to a new Vertical Turret Lathe, for example 
—makes a manually-operated machine 100% automatic 
without taking away any of its multi-purpose powers... 
not even its manual operation. 

You know the wide range of work a manually-op- 
erated machine can handle, With the Bullard ‘“MAN-AU- 
TROL” applied to it, you can produce the same range of 
work faster .. . with a degree of repetitive accuracy 
such as only the elimination of human or cumulative 
error can effect. 


Yet you can shift from automatic to manual opera- 


The automatic control that is 
as versatile as manual control 


tion by moving a single lever... you can change over 
the automatic control to produce a different piece in 
hours, not days. 

Such revolutionary transformation from manual to 
automatic operation is possible because the Bullard 
‘‘MAN-AU-TROL” gathers at one “nerve center” all the 
mental and muscular impulses of the manual operator... 
without interfering with the machine’s muscles. It repre- 
sents your best opportunity to lower costs through in- 
creased production — without sacrificing the option of 
easily accommodating new specifications. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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100% automaticity. ..no hu- 
man or cumulative error. . . 
control to closest tolerances 
— a tremendous cost advantage 












in competitive markets. 
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War production schedules in automotive plants increased to 
meet heightened battle tempo in Europe and Pacific. Super- 
fortress engines and parts, ammunition, heavy artillery tanks, 
heavy trucks and other critical items included on revised list 


DETROIT 

HEIGHTENED battle tempo in Eu- 
rope has been accompanied by intensi- 
fied schedules for output of a wide variety 
of war materiel produced in automotive 
plants, according to a recent survey 
rushed through by the Automotive Coun- 
cil of War Production. Included on the 
revised list are engines and parts for the 
B-29 Superfortress, ammunition, artillery, 
tanks, heavy trucks and some other criti- 
cal items. 

The survey, covering auto companies 
delivering better than $9 billion of war 
production annually, shows the shift in 
emphasis to types of equipment which 
have come into greater demand as the 
result of recent fighting on both the Eu- 
ropean front and in the Pacific. At the 
same time, it is revealed automotive pro- 
ducers hit their top stride on aircraft 
products in the latter half of 1944, de- 
liveries in the period amounting to 25 per 
cent of all aircraft production in auto- 
motive industry since the start of the 
war effort. Tank output in the latter half 
of 1944 also rose, comprising 22 per cent 
of all tank deliveries since their inception. 
Some further detailed notes from indi- 
vidual companies: 

In response to military demands, one 
automotive company doubled its output 
of 105-millimeter high-explosive shells in 
the half-year period; another received a 
50 per cent increase in ammunition sched- 
ules; a third, which had been taken out 
of shell production entirely before the 
European invasion, has been asked in re- 
cent months to resume output of 105- 
millimeter shells. 


Tank Schedules Boosted 


A producer of light tanks, undertaking 
production of a new model, has been 
asked to increase schedules 377 per cent. 
A medium tank builder has increased 
output 27 per cent since June. Still an- 
other has received a 54 per cent boost in 
schedules. 

One company, reporting a 23 per cent 
increase in truck production, notes future 
schedules call for 56 per cent higher out- 
put by May. Another states production of 
6 x 6 trucks is up 61 per cent. 

Intensification of the drive on Japan is 
reflected in B-29 schedules. Production 
of engines for this bomber is up 256 per 
cent to date, with 365 per cent increase 
called for by next April. Airframes and 
parts production for the Superfortress is 
up 80 per cent in one automotive plant, 
with schedules calling for a further rise 
to 160 per cent this year. Reversing a 
previous trend, production of B-24 Lib- 
erator bombers is now on the upgrade. 
Another automotive company, producing 
propellers, is currently boosting output 
to permit a 384 per cent rise in original 


schedules by next March. Glider output 
also has been lifted substantially. 

Producers of guns report the following 
increases: 76-millimeter tank guns up 
55 per cent; Bofors guns up 40 per cent; 
carbines up 43 per cent, gun mounts up 
25 per cent. 

Among the new products undertaken 
since the June 6 invasion are the follow- 
ing: Jet propulsion aircraft engines, 
rockets, rocket motors, robot bombs, three 
new types of radial aircraft engines, light 
tanks, medium tanks with heavier guns 
and armor, gun carriages, cradles and 
yokes for 155-millimeter guns, gun sights 
for trench mortars, four-bladed propellers 
for landing craft, five new sizes of heavy- 
caliber shells, and several other items 
still on the secret list. 


Extent to which warfare has become 
motorized is revealed strikingly in the 
1944. edition of Motor. Truck. Facts, 
biennial publication ef the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, just released. 
Revelation that 226 different types of 
military vehicles are now being made by 
the automotive industry is but one of the 
many indications of how completely war 
has become mobile in the 30 years since 
September, 1914, when Gen. Joseph 
Simon Gallieni, military governor of Paris, 
rounded up every available taxicab in the 
French capital to transport the city’s en- 
dangered garrison troops to the front in 
time to halt the German army at the 
Marne. 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


Although historians date the use of the 
motor vehicle as a tool of war from that 
historic date, employment of the motor 
truck for such ends is commonly said to 
have had its large-scale beginning in 
March, 1916, when an advance column 
of the U. S. Army crossed the interna- 
tional line of Columbus, N. Mex., on 
a punitive expedition against Pancho 
Villa, followed by the first of the 74-truck 
trains participating in that campaign un- 
der General Pershing. 

The truck manufacturing industry now 
is producing military vehicles and parts 
at the rate of $2% billion worth a year, 
or 2% times the total value of all trucks 
and parts manufactured in 1941, peak 
peacetime production year. Of these 
purely military vehicles, 38 per cent have 
been shipped to allied nations under 
lend-lease or direct purchase. 

Since the start of the war, more than 
2,240,000 motor trucks have been pro- 
duced for the Army and Navy. Of this 
total, 877,000 are light trucks under 
9000-pound gross vehicle weight; 578,000 
are medium size, 9000-16,000 pounds; 
and 785,000 are over 16,000-pound gross 
vehicle weight. 

On the domestic front, there were in 
operation on June 30, 1944, some 4,744,- 
000 trucks and 216,000 trailers, only 
slightly under the all-time peak number. 
Farmers use 34 per cent of all motor 
trucks and hold 47 per cent of all truck 
certificates of war necessity issued by 
ODT. An estimated 98 per cent of prod- 
ucts leaving farms move by truck. 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division of Gen- 
eral Motors is now set up to meet direct- 
ly, with its own engineering, distribution 
and maintenance departments the needs 
of diesel engines for essential marine uses. 











STUDY RESEARCH METHODS: Members of the Indian scientific mission 
who are studying research facilities in the United States pose for a 
picture while inspecting a shell at Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O. Shown are, left to right: Sir Jnan Chandra Ghosh, director, indian 
Institute of Sciences, and president, National Institute of Sciences of India; 
F. J. Coan, State Department; Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, director of 
scientific and industrial research for the government of India; Clyde 
Williams, director, Battelle Institute; Prof. J. N. Mukherji, University 
College of Science 








(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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Since the establishment of Detroit Diesel 
in 1938, that portion of the plant’s output 
supplied to the marine field has been 
adapted and merchandised by Gray Ma- 
rine Motor Co., a business relationship 
which was terminated Dec. 31, partly as 
the result of the Gray company being ac- 
quired by Continental Motors. 

During the war, the use of light-weight 
two-cycle diesels in marine applications 
has been greatly expanded and GM de- 
veloped the practice of using groups of 
such engines in combination to furnish 
higher horsepower. An example is in LCI 
boats in which two groups of four en- 
gines each are used to supply a total of 
1800 horsepower. 

Purchase of an industrial site for erec- 
tion of a service parts building at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been announced by 
the Ford Motor Co. Plans call for con- 
struction of a one-story modern parts 
depot of approximately 87,000 square 
feet of floor space. It will be one of sev- 
eral such depots contemplated by the 
company, costing around $700,000. Serv- 
iced by the new depot will be 182 
dealers and 27 associate dealers. 

Navy Department next June will take 
over operation of the naval ordnance 
plant at Center Line, Mich., near De- 
troit, which originally was operated by 
Hudson Motor Car Co., and later by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. The 
latter’s contract will be completed in 
June, and the plant thereafter will be 
operated under civil service. The Navy 
has decided to retain the plant as a per- 
manent shore station and efforts wiil 
be made to continue production after 
the war emergency passes. Plans for 
converting the employes to civil service 
have been made and are now being 
carried out. Capt. A. D. Mayer is com- 
manding officer. 


War products produced by the motor 
industry now cost taxpayers just two- 
thirds what they did three years ago, it 
has been revealed, as the result of man- 
ufacturing efficiencies, production short- 
cuts and volume output. A _ contract 
price index compiled by the War and 
Navy departments shows prices on five 
major categories of combat equipment 
dropped an average of 32.5 per cent 
during the 32-month period from Jan- 
uary, 1942, to August, 1944, inclusive. 

Price reductions range from a high of 
55.8 per cent for guns to a low of 3.5 
per cent for tanks and other combat 
vehicles. Aircraft components have 
been cut by 36.5 per cent, ammunition 
by 81 per cent. Net cash savings ac- 
cruing over the period are estimated 
to approximate better than $3 billion. 
The figures on cost reductions do not 
take into account voluntary lump sum 
refunds by contractors or overall lump 
sum price reductions resulting from ne- 
gotiation proceedings. 

Postwar planning activity, assuming 
you can persuade anyone to talk about 
it in more than a whisper, is concentrat- 
ed for the moment in the sales field. 
There has been a considerable shifting 
of sales personnel, lining up of new ad- 
vertising agencies, meetings with dealer 
and distributor personnel, plus other 
preparatory work for the “gravy train” 
of automobile sales which is expected 
once production is resumed. 

Chevrolet is asking its 7000 dealers 
to contribute their thinking on the prob- 
lem of maintaining maximum sales ef- 
fectiveness in the postwar era, by means 
of a comprehensive 18-page questionnaire 
developed in co-operation with the cus- 
tomer research staff of General Motors. 
Dealers are asked to survey their physi- 
cal facilities and to note any changes 











MASS PRODUCTION: Twenty torches in unique array, working in unison 
on an oxygraph at By-Products Steel Corp., division of Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., speed flame-cutting of steel plates for vital war material 











which they have decided upon, to offer 
their predictions on the anticipated post- 


war service volume, to submit their 
ideas for more effective sales promotion, 
to estimate their goodwill position in 
their community, to evaluate the quali- 
fications of salesmen, and to offer their 
suggestions for basic changes they would 
recommend in passenger cars and trucks. 

Chevrolet’s St. Louis plant has started 
production of 105-millimeter howitzer 
shells in buildings still under construc- 
tion. December output is expected to 
be three times original estimates, and 
will reach several hundred thousand 
monthly within a few months. 

Important gains in all three of Stude- 
maker’s major war materiel production 
items were reported for 1944. Wright 
cyclone engine output was up 22 per 
cent, heavy truck production up 20 per 
cent, and tracked personnel and cargo 
carriers up to 3% times the level of 
1943. Dollar sales reached $410 mil- 
lion or 14 per cent better than the pre- 
ceding year. 

The UAW-CIO has organized a fair 
practices committee to deal with the 
touchy problems of racial and other dis- 
crimination among its own membership. 
A seven-man committee will receive and 
investigate complaints of violations of 
the union’s antidiscrimination _ policy, 
and will formulate and recommend poli- 
cies aimed at effectuating the principles 
of fair practices between minority 
groups. 


Commercial truck trailer program for 
1945 has been set by the WPB at 22,232 
units of all types, a reduction of 7295 
from the authorized program for last 
year. 


Tool and Die Men To Hear 
About War Requirements 


New England tool and die shop execu- 
tives will get first-hand information on 
revised war production requirements 
forced by recent European developments, 
at a dinner meeting in Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 19. Sponsors of the 
meeting are the Bridgeport and Hartford 
chapters of the National Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association. 

A representative of the Ordnance De- 
partment, United States Army, will tell 
what the War Department expects from 
the New England tool and die industry 
in 1945, 


$160 Million Ad Budget for 
Auto Industry Predicted 


“Aggressive selling” of automobiles and 
trucks after the war will create an adver- 
tising expenditure of approximataely $160 
million during the first year of unre- 
stricted production, a 30 per cent in- 
crease over the record-breaking 1941 
outlay. 

That opinion was expressed in a talk 
before the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing club by Joseph W. Frazer, chairman, 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Detroit. 
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HYORAULG BALANCE 


CANCELS OUT BEARING LOADS 
MUCH LONGER 






Diagram showing patented “Hydraulic 


Balance” construction. 


As illustrated by the diagram above, equal and opposing 
pressure areas are provided on the outlet side and on 
the inlet side of Vickers Balanced Vane Type Pumps. 
The equal and opposing radial hydraulic thrust loads 
cancel each other . . . consequently there are no bearing 
loads resulting from pressure. The major cause for wear 
is thus completely eliminated and the result is much 
longer pump life. This “Hydraulic Balance” construc- 
tion is exclusive with Vickers Vane Type Pumps; it 
also permits an unusual design compactness and is an 
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important reason for the exceptionally high efficiency 
of these pumps. 

Vickers Balanced Vane Type Pumps are available 
in single-stage for 1000 psi (see Bulletin 40-25a) ; 
two-stage for 2000 psi (see Bulletin 40-16) and also 
two-pressure, large-small volume (see Bulletin 38-14). 
Vickers Application Engineers will gladly discuss with 
you the many different types of hydraulic power and 
control circuits on which these pumps have improved 


machine performance. Write the office nearest you. 


BLVD. © DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Application Engineering Offices: CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - NEWARK - PHILADELPHIA - ROCHESTER - ROCKFORD» TULSA - WORCESTER 
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Representative of More than 5,000 Standardized Vickers Units 
for Every Hydraulic Power and Control Function 
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DR. C. G. SUITS 


C. G, Suits has been elected vice pres- 
ident in charge of the research labora- 
tory, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. He succeeds William D. Coolidge, 
retired. 

—— 

John C. Cairns has been named vice 
president in charge of operations, Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn., and he 
is succeeded as vice president in charge 
of the Hardware Division by Patrick F. 
King. Rodman W. Chamberlain has been 
appointed general sales manager of all 
hardware sales, and W. Ronald Morse has 
been made plant superintendent in 
charge of all hardware ‘manufacturing. 

itll 

Emory Smith has been named to the 
Washington staff, International Division, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

—)— 

Harry D. Myers has resigned as di- 
rector of purchases, Thompson Products 
Inc., Cleveland, and subsidiaries, to join 
Harry Ferguson Co., Detroit, in an ex- 
ecutive eapacity. 

——-)}-—- 

Ermest Menhall, previously secretary 
and treasurer, Highway Trailer Co., 
Edgerton, Wis., has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding P. J. E. Wood. Oliver 
H. Payne, chairman, Liberty Aircraft 
Products Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., has 
been elected chairman of Highway 
Trailer. 

—f— 

E. D. Spicer, vice president, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in 
charge of apparatus manufacture, has 
become a member of the president’s staff 
in charge of employe relations, making 
his headquarters in New York. Roy C. 
Muir becomes general manager, appar- 
atus department, and Earl O. Shreve is in 
charge of customer relations. William R. 
Burrows, chairman of the labor rela- 
tions committee, has retired. 


~ 0 

Clarence E. Searle has been elected 
president, Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp., Harrison, N. J., succeeding 
Harry C. Beaver, who becomes vice 
chairman of the board and chairman of 
the management committee. 
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Ramsey has been ‘elected executive vice 
president; Edwin J. Schwanhausser be- 
comes vice president in charge of sales, 
and Leslie C. Ricketts, manager of the 
corporation’s Harrison works, has been 
elected a vice president. 

—-O-— 

M. W. Kellogg, president, M. W. Kel- 
logg Co., New York, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Pullman Inc., 
concurrent with the acquisition, by Pull- 
man of the entire outstanding stock of 
the Kellogg Co. 

—f—= 

Joe Hoefer has been named sales and 
service engineer for the Michigan terri- 
tory by Udylite Corp., Detroit, and 
Leonard Singer has been appointed serv- 
ice engineer, New York territory, 

—o— 

David C. Prince, vice president, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
in charge of application engineering for 
the apparatus department, has _ been 
placed in charge of the general engineer- 
ing laboratory. Activities of the labora- 
tory will be broadened to include the 
requirements of the entire company. 


—_o— 
Ellis L. Spray, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Westinghouse Electric 


Elevator Co., Jersey City, N. J., has been 
elected a director of First National Bank 
of Jersey City. 

a, Som 

Roger M. Wise has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of vice president 
in charge of engineering, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc, 

-—-0O0 — 

Oscar N. Lindahl, vice president, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
been reappointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Taxation, Controllers 
Institute of America. 

Oe 

James V. Carmichacl, manager of the 
Georgia Division, Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, has been elected vice president 
of the corporation. 

-—-O—- 

Endicott Lovell, president, Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Boston, 
and Charles J. Stakel, general manager, 





W. S. KIRKPATRICK 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, 
have been appointed to the board of the 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech 
nology, Houghton, Mich. 

= (} 


W. S. Kirkpatrick has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Flannery 
Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa., making his 
headquarters at 50 East Forty-second 
street, New York. Mr. Kirkpatrick was 
formerly associated with the management 
firm of Ilouston & Jolles, New York, and 
was vice president, A. O. G. Corp, 
Providence, R. I. Prior to that he was 
contract officer for the British Purchas- 
ing Commission, following several years 
in Europe on special assignment for In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

——4)-—— 

M. K. Layer, for several years’ con- 
troller, Michigan Die Casting Co., De- 
troit, has been named secretary-treasurer 

— on 

Paul M. Shoup, president, Southern 
Pacific railroad, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers Association, Los Angeles. 

a , 

Ludwig E. Loos has been appointed 
manager of purchases, Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. 

—O-— 

Henry M. Pfahl, formerly associated 
with Carnegie-Illinois Stee] Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, as contact metallurgist, has joined 
Tate-Jones & Co. Inc., Leetsdale, Pa., as 
metallurgical engineer and assistant man- 
ager of sales. 

Seen Oanmnael 

J. E. Savacool, vice president and con- 
troller, Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has been elected a director 
of the company. 

a, an 

John Coolidge, president, Connecti- 
cut Manifold Co., Ilartferd, Conn., has 
been elected treasurer of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut. 

—0-— 

William O. Lippman has been named 
assistant to George II. Bucher, president, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfy. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will be in charge 
of manufacturing headquarters. Mr. 
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Lippman is succeeded as works manager 
at the company’s East Springfield, Mass., 
plant by J. R. Weaver, but will continue 
as manager of the Ordnance Division at 
Canton, O. 

—~O— 

Russell T. Branch, formerly executive 
vice president, Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corp., New York, has been 
elected president, to succeed John R. 
Lotz, who becomes chairman. 

—)-——= 

Cal Sivright, chairman, Oliver Corp., 
Chicago, has been granted a leave of 
absence for reasons of health. Company 
by-laws have been changed, establishing 
Alva W. Phelps, president, as chief ex- 
ecutive. C. Frederick Cunningham was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee to act as board chairman. 


—O— 


Calhoun Norton, vice president, Arens 
Controls Inc., Chicago, has been elected 
president and general manager, succeed- 
ing Charles A, Arens, retired. 


a ()e 


Lieut. Col. Alden F. Erikson has re- 
turned to Wyckolf Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
after 30 months in the United States 
Army, and he will resume his former 
position as district manager of sales for 
Wyckoff in the Boston office. 

OO) 


Thomas Arnold has resigned as ma- 
chine tools controller, Department of 
Munitions and Supply, Canada. Mr. 
Arnold continues as president of Citadel 
Merchandising Co. Ltd., the Crown com- 
pany created in 1942 to purchase, dis- 
tribute and allocate machine tools and 
equipment. 

eo , a 

R. E. Penny has been appointed Los 
Angeles branch manager, Crane Co., 
Chicago, succeeding D. D. Updergraff, 
who has resigned on the advice of his 
physician. L. R. Bauer has been named 
manager at Jacksonville, Fla., to suc- 
ceed Mr. Penny; J. J. Murray succeeds 
Mr. Bauer as manager at New Haven, 





PAUL J. WOLFERT 
Who has been named assistant fo H. T. 


Schwier, export manager, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, as announced in STEEL, Dec. 25, 
p. 59. 





Conn.; O. F. Woodyard becomes man- 
ager at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding 
F. A, Duncan, who is retiring, and A. C. 
Gribble succeeds Mr. Woodyard as man- 
ager at Little Rock, Ark. 

—(— 

Paul B. Sagar has been appointed 
field engineer, General Controls Co., 
Glendale, Calif. His headquarters will 
be at the Cleveland factory branch. 

meal 

J. F. McBride has been appointed sales 
manager of the Range Division, General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

——— 

P. G. McAusland, for the past two 
years comptroller, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected treasurer, succeeding H. M. 
Hitchcock, retired. Mr. McAusland will 
also continue as comptroller. 

—)— 


Paul C. Sandmeyer has joined the 
stainless steel products sales department 
of Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Pre- 
viously he was manager of the Stainless 
Steel Division, Jessop Steel Co., Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

—_—0)-- 

A. J. Peterson has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager, Apex Smelting Co., 
Chicago. 

Se 

Three appointments announced by 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, are: 
Arden LeFevre, vice president and di- 
rector of engineering, Division No. 1; 
Fred R. Cross, advertising manager, and 
George W. Oehlsen Jr., assistant director 
of engineering, Division No. 1. 

—4—. 

Claude Leach Jr. has been appointed 
sales promotion manager for Bendix ra- 
dios and radio-phonograph combinations 
according to announcement by the Ben- 
dix Radio Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Baltimore. 

— ; 
Harold W. Rehfeld, tire technician of 





the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has 
been named expert consultant to the 
commanding general of the Army Service 
Forces in Europe. 

—f-—— 

Walter M. Annette, for 26 years man- 
ager of the New York branch office of 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmingtan, Del., 
retired Dec. 31. 

a ee 

Mackenzie Macintyre, production 
manager, Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., has become works man- 
ager, Indian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding Roland Sheriff, who is 
retiring after 36 years with the com- 
pany. 

—-O—— 

Leonard Eger, development expert, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
has been appointed special V-belt rep- 
resentative for Goodyear in the Chicago 
district. 

— 

Fred W. Dixon Jr. has joined Cleve- 
land Foundry Co., Cleveland, as sales 
manager. Previously he was sales man- 
ager, Gunite Foundries Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

—o— 

H. S. McPherson has been appointed 
midwestern sales manager, Mechanical 
Goods Division, United States Rubber 
Co., New York, and W. M. Ballew has 
been named southwestern sales man- 
ager. 

—o— 

Col. Robert F. Carter, until recently 
executive officer to the chief of the sub- 
sistence division office of the quarter- 
master-general, Washington, has been 
assigned as director of procurement at 
the Chicago quartermaster depot, re- 
placing Col. Bernard J. Finan, who has 
been transferred to Washington. 

—()=——= 

Del C. Wiseheart, for the past three 
years personnel manager, Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago, formerly Edward Katzin- 
ger Co., and for 13 years prior to that 





E. PEERCE LAKE 


Who hes been made vice president and gener- 

al manager of the Warren City Manufacturing 

subsidiary of Graham-Paige Motors Corp., De- 
troit, reported in STEEL, Dec. 25, p. 59. 


J. H. NEAD 


Who has been named monager of the newly- 

formed Metallurgical and Inspection Depart- 

ment, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, as mentioned 
in STEEL, Jan. 1, p. 346. 
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assistant personnel manager, Revere Cop- 
per & Brass Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed personnel manager for the 
Oscar W. Hedstrom Corp., Chicago. 
a, 

Andrew E. Kuby, vice president and 
a founder in 1920 of Standard Steel & 
Wire Corp., Chicago, has been elected 
president and treasurer. Eugene L. Rip- 
pel, for the last eight years Chicago dis- 
trict manager, Greer Steel Co., Dover, 
O., and for 11 years prior to that affil- 
iated with American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co, in production, has been named vice 
president in charge of sales. William A. 
Wade, associated 18 years with Steel 
Sales Corp., Chicago, 15 years as general 
salesman and the last three years as as- 
sistant to vice president, also has been 
elected a vice president. Elmer C, Lun- 
dahl, with Standard Steel & Wire Corp. 
since its inception, has been made sec- 
retary, and will continue to devote his 





GEORGE E. RITTENHOUSE 


Who has been appointed sales manager, 
A. R. Purdy Co. Inc., New York, as mentioned 
in STEEL, Dec. 25, p. 59. 


time to office and warehouse manage- 
ment. All officers have been elected di- 
rectors. 

—O-— 

Frederick C. Teuteberg has been 
named treasurer of the United States 
Steel Supply Co., Chicago. He succeeds 
Gage H. Avery, treasurer and directo: 
of the company, who has retired after 
44 years’ association with this United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiary. 


a 
Frank N. Townsend has been ap- 
pointed by the Stackpole Carbon Co., 
St. Marys, Pa., export manager for its 
Electronic Components Division with 
offices in New York. 
a, oa 
Elwood M. Davis has been made as- 
sistant to the vice president in chargr of 
sales by Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Co., Stamford, Conn. He was former- 
ly eastern sales manager. 





OBITUARIES... 


Arthur L. Parker, 60, founder, presi- 
dent and general manager of Parker 
Appliance Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 1. 
His inventive genius carried him from his 
first job as an experimental engineer 
with the Willard Storage Battery Co. 25 
years ago to a top-ranking industrial 
leader in Cleveland. The company 
which he founded in 1924 is a leading 
manufacturer of hydraulic fittings, valves, 
and machine tools. 

higiia. 


Thomas W. Bacchus, 82, retired vice 
president and director of Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del., died in that 
city Dec. 30 after 47 years of distin- 
guished service in the explosives indus- 
try. 

—o— 

Ogdon Minton, 59, inventor of Min- 
ton vacuum dryer used in the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp, owner of Minton 
Vacuum Dryer Co., and consulting en- 
gineer with Birds Eye laboratories of 
General Foods Corp., Hoboken, N. J., 
died Dec. 26 in New York. 

— 

William Knight, 64, nationally known 
engineer specializing in aeronautics, and 
technical adviser to the American general 
staff in Paris in World War I, died Dec. 
26 in New York. 

—o— 

Horton L. Howard, 43, superintendent, 
Howard Brass & Copper Co., Milwau- 
kee, died there Dec. 23. 

—-(-— 


Bernard J. Ley, 60, president, Peoria 
Metal Specialties Co., Peoria, Ill., died 
there Dec. 24. 

——= 

Don R. Marsh, 63, factory manager, 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, died there 
Dec. 21. 

——— 

W. W. Jamison, 83, who played a 

prominent part in coal development near 





Greensburg, Pa., and who was associated 
with the Jamison Coal Co., died at 
Greensburg, Dec. 31. 

— 

Edmund W, Neumeister, 69, vice presi- 
dent and director, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Milwaukee, died Dec. 25 in that city. 
Mr. Neumeister was one of the organ- 
izers of the Cherry-Burrell Corp. and of 
its predecessor, Milwaukee Dairy Supply 
Mfg. Co. 

0 

Frank Capp, 50, for the past 16 years 
civil engineer, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago, died Dec. 22 in that city. 

jileieiie 

Harry W. Broady, 66, inventor and 
mechanical engineer and consultant with 
Brush Development Co., Cleveland, died 
Jan. 2 at Irvington, N, J. 

— 

John A. Mathews Jr., 36, office man- 
ager at Philadephia for Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, died Dec. 26 in that 
city. 

—— 

Ernest Heden, 66, head of Gotaverken 
shipyard in Gothenburg, Sweden since 
1938, died Dec. 27. 

—()— 

George W. Lowe, 70, retired secre- 
tary of Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
died Dec. 28. 

(Re 

Samuel Phillips, 71, retired operator 
of Phillips Iron & Metal Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., died Dec. 29 in that city. 

—)— 

Edward H. Dreyer, 61, retired oper- 
ator of the Universal Welding School, 
Milwaukee, died Dec. 29. 

—f—— 

Joseph Miotke, 64, president and 
treasurer, Joseph Miotke Tool & Die 
Co., Milwaukee, died Dec. 17 in that 
city. 

a , 

Emory E. Peter, 70, chairman and 
founder, Chicago Tube & Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, died Dec. 29, in Sarasota, Fla. He 


went there three years ago for his health 

but continued active in the company 

which he helped to found in 1914. 
—-()—— 

Thomas A. Scott, 82, president, Scott 
Viner Co., Columbus, O., died there 
recently. 

—o— 

J. D. Stevens, 51, manager of alumi- 
num pigment sales, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, died recently in 
New Kensington, Pa. 

— , on 

Jesse H. Van Alstyne, 72, president, 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, died there 
Dec. 25. Mr. Van Alstyne, who became 
president of Otis 20 years ago, started 
with the company in 1899. 

——()— 

Charles Foster Loughead, 63, who 
retired in 1934 as president, American 
Transformer Co., Newark, N. J., died 
Dec. 23 in East Orange, N, J. He was 
a former vice president of Standard Tool 
Co., Cleveland. 

---OQ— 

Harold M. Prescott, 58, an assistant 
vice president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, died Dec. 
26 in Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Harold Wylie, 59, vice president: in 
charge of sales and a director of the 
Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn., died there Dec. 26. 

=O 

Henry Chappell, 67, associated with 
the old Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, which is now part of E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., died Dec. 27 in Cleveland. Mr. 
Chappell had retired in 1942. 

—-O-— 

Morris Seren, 57, president, Seren 

Tool Works, Chicago, died Dec. 29. 
—O--- 

Corydon T. Purdy, 85, a pioneer in the 
development of modern steel skyscrap- 
ers and founder and former president of 
Purdy & Henderson, New York, died re- 
cently in Melbourne, Fla. 
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Plans Completed 
For Meeting of 
Scrap Institute 


Convention at Cincinnati Jan. 
10 and 11 will consist of forum 
on termination scrap and sur- 
plus property disposal 


PLANS for the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. 
to be held Jan. 10 and 11 at the Nether- 
land Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, have been 
completed. 

This year the convention will consist 
of a forum on termination scrap and sur- 
plus property disposal. The forum will 
constitute the entire proceedings of 
the two-day meeting except for election 
of directors-at-large. 

A feature will be an exhibit by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and the 
Metals Reserve Co. of typical material 
to be offered as a result of termination 
of war contracts and disposal of surplus 
property. At the forum will be repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy, and other 
governmental agencies interested in mar- 
keting of scrap, both from contract ter- 
minations and disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. Opportunities will be provided 
individual dealers to obtain detailed in- 
formation about marketing procedure. 

Continuing strength in the recently re- 
vived activity in the scrap market is ex- 
pected to add interest and importance to 
the two-day meeting. Despite the drop 
in the market last fall, iron and steel 
scrap consumption in 1944 was practi- 
cally at an all-time high, approximately 
54,876,000 gross tons, so close to the 
55,045,000 gross tons melted in 1943 
that it will require final figures to deter- 
mine which year was the higher. 

The Cincinnati chapter of the insti- 
tute will be host to visiting scrap deal- 
ers on the night of Jan. 10, and the an- 
nual dinner of the institute will be held 
on Jan. 11. Charles R. Hook, president 
of American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 


town, O., will be principal speaker at. 


the banquet, and Murray Seasongood, 
former mayor of Cincinnati, prominent 
attorney, and chairman of the Cincin- 
nati City Planning Commission, will be 
toastmaster. David J. Joseph of the 
D. J. Joseph Co., Cincinnati, is chairman 
of the banquet committee. 


MEETINGS... 


Jan. 8-12, Society of Automotive Engineers 
Ine.: Annual meeting, Book-Cadillac hotel, De- 
troit. A. C. Warner, 29 W. S9th street, New 
York, is secretary and general manager. 

Jan. 10-11, Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc.: Annual meeting, Netherland Plaza hotel, 
Cincinnati, President and executive secretary 
is EZ. C. Barringer, 1120 Connecticut avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6. 
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BIRTHDAY: Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. celebrated its 20th anniversary 

Dec. 27 by stepping up production of stainless steel by 22 per cent over 

the highest daily average attained in November. Shown at a cake-cutting 

ceremony are, left to right: Rear Adm. C. H. Woodward, chief of the 

incentive department of the Navy; C. L. Kingsbury, vice president and 

general manager; Dorothy Williams, employe whose birth date most 
nearly coincides with that of the company 








Jan. 11-12, American Management Associa- 
tion: Marketing conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York. Association headquarters, 330 
W. 42nd street, New York. 

Jan. 22-24, American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers: Fifty-first annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, Boston. A. V. Hutchinson, 
51 Madison avenue, New York, is secretary. 

Jan. 22-26, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Winter technical meeting, Engineer- 
ing Societies building, New York. National sec- 
retary is H. H. Henline, 33 W. 89th street, 
New York 18. 

Jan. 24-26, National Screw Machine Prod- 
ucts Association: Annual meeting, Milwaukee. 
Executive secretary is Orrin B. Werntz, 13210 
Shaker Square, Cleveland 20. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences Inc.: Thirteenth annual meeting, New 
York. Robert R. Dexter is secretary, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 

Feb. 14-16, American Management Asso- 
ciation: Personnel conference, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Association headquarters, 330 W. 
42nd street, New York. 

Feb. 26 to March 2, American Society of 
Testing Materials: Committee week, Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh. Robert J. Painter is as- 
sistant to the secretary, 260 S. Broad street, 
Philadelphia 2. 

Feb. 28, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: Spring meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh. 


Firm Organized To Make 
Steel Castings Equipment 


Organization of Gyrocast Sales & En- 
gineering Co. has been effected at 
Youngstown, O., to engineer and sell 
equipment for making steel castings by 
centrifugal processes under patents held 
by Jack Trantin Jr. 

Mr. Trantin is president of the Youngs- 
town Alloy Casting Corp. Youngstown 
Alloy wished some time ago to install 


the “spinning” method of producing cast- 
ings but was unable to buy the. necessary 
equipment. 


Alliance, O., Plants Start 
3000th Mile of War Tubing 


Production of their three-thousandth 
mile of welded invasion tubing used to 
pipe oil and other necessary fuels to the 
war front has been started at Alliance, O., 
by two plants of Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

The two mills have produced a sub- 
stantial portion of the country’s total out- 
put of four-inch (outside diameter) tubes 
for invasion pipelines. A single welding 
unit in one plant produces between 10 
and 12 miles of the tubing daily, and 
capacity production is between 20 and 25 
miles a day. 


New Aluminum Alloy Made 
By Reynolds Metals Co. 


A new aluminum alloy has been de- 
veloped by the Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va., and is now being manu- 
factured for use in fighter planes, jeep 
wheels and other implements of war, 
Paul P. Zeigler, chief metallurgist of 
the company, announced recently. Known 
as R-303, the alloy is made of alumi- 
num, magnesium and zinc. It is 
said to be free from susceptibility to 
corrosion and stress cracking and its ten- 
sile strength in extruded shapes has run 
in tests as high as 90,000 pounds per 
square inch. 
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North American Aviation awarded fixed price contract for pro- 
duction of C-82 “Packet” cargo planes, about twice the size 
of currently standard transports. Range will be in excess of 
3500 miles. Will be built at NAA’s Dallas plant 


SUBMITTING the lowest offer in the 
first competitive bidding held by the 
Army Air Forces since 1940, North 
American Aviation Inc. has been award- 
ed a fixed price contract for production 
of the C-82 “Packet” cargo plane, de- 
signed by Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. 

North American’s Dallas plant will 
do most of the manufacturing and all 
of the assembly of this new cargo plane. 
The extent of subcontracting will de- 
pend upon the ability of other plants to 
produce the parts required on schedules 
and at prices comparable to those which 
could be accomplished by North Amer- 
ican in its Dallas plant. 

The C-82 is powered by two Pratt & 
Whitney 18-cylinder R-2800-34 engines, 
with a_ takeoff horsepower of 2100 
each. Takeoff distance is described by 
the Army Air Technical Service Com- 
mand as very short for this type of air- 
plane. Its range is listed as in excess 
of 3500 miles. 

The C-82 is in the 50,000-pound 
class, about twice the size of currently 
standard transport aircraft. Engines are 
mounted at fornvard ends of booms. 
Wings are of gull design. Landing gear 
is of the tricycle type. Wing span is 
106 feet. 

The fuselage is suspended beneath 


the cantilever wing. Center wing sec- 
tion includes the engine nacelles, which 
form the forward portions of the twin 
tail booms. It passes through the ex- 
treme top portion of the fuselage at the 
point of maximum depth a few feet be- 
hind the flight deck. 

From each side of the fuselage, the 
center section slopes downward to the 
points where the outer panels are at- 
tached to it. Both the center section 
and the outer wing panels are of two 
spar construction using ribs of alclad 
sheet. The outer panels are reinforced 
both top and bottom by a corrugation 
skin beneath the flat alclad covering; 
while the corrugation under the center 
section skin is used only on the lower 
side. 


Details of Construction 


Two aluminum ailerons, fabric covered, 
are used on each outer panel. The twin 
tail booms supporting the empennage 
are of metal monocoque construction. 
The horizontal stabilizer is of conven- 
tional alclad frame and covering, as are 
the vertical fins. Rudders and elevators 
are alclad frames with fabric covering. 
Two tabs are used in the elevator and 
one in each rudder. Two slotted wing 
flaps are used on both sides of the wing 
from the ailerons inboard to the fuse- 











ROBOT PILOT SUPERIOR: General Electric Co. aviation engineers hooked 

up an automatic pilot on a Link trainer to demonstrate the robot can 

hold a plane to its course and correct deviations better than a human 

pilot. The automatic pilot is used widely on Navy torpedo bombers. 
Above, the device is being tested by a GE worker 














lage, one inboard and one outboard of 
the engine nacelles. 


Fuselage is of monocoque construc- 
tion with alclad sheet and formed longi- 
tudinal stringers mounted on fabricated 
alclad frames. Seven longitudinal beams 
take the floor and tie-down loads in 
the main cargo area beneath the ply- 
wood cargo floor. 


The tricycle landing gear uses single 
wheels at all three points. The main 
wheels retract into the underside of the 
engine nacelles and the nose wheel is 
concealed within the nose section for- 
ward of the cargo space. Total vertical 
travel of the main wheels is 9% feet. 

Electric, instead of hydraulic, mech- 
anisms are used for operation of all 
power-actuated devices, except brakes, 
throughout the airplane with emergency 
hand operation mechanisms also _pro- 
vided. 


Loading doors are provided at the 
after-end of the fuselage. When on the 
ground, the bottom of the fuselage is 
the height of a truck platform to make 
for easy loading and unloading of car- 
go. Loading ramps are part of the 
equipment of the airplane. 

At present, the Texas Division of 
NAA, including operations soon to be 
discontinued at Waco, has approximate- 
ly 20,000 workers. On the basis of 
existing contracts and schedules for 
the Texas Division it is anticipated the 
working force will continue to be re- 
duced gradually through March, 1945, 
to a total of about 16,000. The working 
force will level off at that point for sev- 
eral months, and then be increased grad- 
ually to a total of approximately 20,000 
by November, 1945. 


Direct Contractor Contact 
Basis of ATSC Adjustments 


Direct contact with every prime con- 
tractor holding Army Air Forces con- 
tracts in excess of $10,000 has now been 
made with the completion of the first 
step of the advanced planning program 
designed to assist contractors to “fast, 
fair and final” settlement of contract ad- 
justment claims, Air Technical Service 
Command headquarters, Wright Field, 
O., .announces. 


Officials point out that only if con- 
tractors and their subcontractors are com- 
pletely familiar with the important part 
they must play in the adjustment of war 
contracts, can adaptation to the chang- 
ing requirements of a fluid warfare be 
adequately and promptly met. 


The contractor training program has 
been stepped up each month since ac- 
tivation on July 1, 1944 of the Read- 
justment Division, ATSC, which is 
charged with the adjustment and settle- 
ment of Army Air Forces contracts, and 
the clearance from contractor’s plants of 
termination inventory. With the initial 
phase completed, emphasis now will be 
laid upon extending the program of con- 
tractor education and training through 
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PHILCO — 


STORAGE BATTERIES | 
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he procession of Philco “Firsts”, cover- 

ing the whole field of motive power and 
stationary batteries, has set the pace in 
modern battery design. Check back over the 
developments which have contributed most 
to today’s higher capacities, increased effi- 
ciency, longer life and over-all lower cost o 
storage battery power. The record shows 
you get it first with Philco. 


THE NEW PHILCO “'THIRTY’’ 
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THUNDERBOLT AMPHIBIAN: Although P-47 Thunderbolts still are coming 
off the lines at full speed at the plants of the Republic Aviation Corp., 
engineering thought is being given to postwar flying. Above is shown a 
tentatively designed Thunderbolt amphibian just before taking off on a 
test flight. At its present stage of development, the craft is an all-metal 
high-wing ship, powered by a 175-horsepower engine, will accommodate 
four passengers and is intended to sell for less than $4000 








prime contractors to their various tiers 
of subcontractors. 

According to Col. E. W. Rawlings, 
chief, Readjustment Division, this is to 
be accomplished in complete co-operation 
with the prime contractors. “We feel 
that through the activity of our con- 
tractor training section we have now 
pretty well covered the prime contrac- 
tors,” Colonel Rawlings said. “General 
meetings and forums have been held 
throughout the country during the past 
six months. We have had more than 150 
swch meetings, which have been attended 
by a total of more than 22,000 contractor 
personnel. Throughout the entire decen- 
tralized organization of the ATSC, per- 
sonnel of contractor training sections 
have been visiting prime contractors, 
and discussing with them all the specific 
questions relating to contract settlement 
and plant clearance.” 

“We are now concentrating on work- 
ing with these prime contractors in or- 
der that they may extend the necessary 
training and information to their sub- 
contractors,” Colonel Rawlings continued. 
“Generally speaking, the prime contrac- 
tors appreciate that the training of their 
subs must be in large part their own 
responsibility, and are ready to co-oper- 
ate with our efforts to assist them in this 
extension of training.” 

At a recent meeting of contractor 
training personnel, held at ATSC head- 
quarters, the latest plans for subcon- 
tractor training were outlined. “At the 
present time our reports indicate that ap- 
proximately 700 of our prime contractors 
have begun at least some form of sub- 
contractor training,” Colonel Rawlings 
said. “We shall continue our efforts to 
co-operate with the prime contractors 
along these lines, as we appreciate the 
importance of answering as many ques- 
tions in advance as possible. We must 
do everything we can to avoid delay in 
adjustment of war contracts, especially 
at this time when changes in strategical 





requirements make production flexibility 
of such paramount importance.” 

A complete training kit has been de- 
veloped for the use of prime contrac- 
tors in their subcontractor training pro- 
gram. Among other items there are in- 
cluded a manual for subcontractors, sum- 
marizing subcontractor rights and respon- 
sibilities; an organizational chart for a 
suggested termination setup; an explana- 
tion of the use of standard forms, com- 
prising an easy-to-follow hypothetical 
termination claim, and demonstrating 
proper execution of the standard 
forms universally used to present claims; 
and, a comprehensive statement on in- 
terim finance planning, including a break- 
down of methods of obtaining financing 
pending settlement. 


Pliofilm Protects 
Replacement Parts 


Just as Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
pliofilm enabled a saving of 75 hours per 
wafplane engine in preparing it for ship- 
ment or storage, then preparing it for use, 
pliofilm likewise is speeding the replace- 
ment of warplane “run-in” engine cylin- 
ders and piston assemblies. 

“Run-in” replacement cylinders for 
warplane engines are being shipped to 
battlefronts from at least one manufactur- 
ing plant with the same moisture pro- 
tection as the engines themselves. This 
means that when a warplane lands with 
a damaged or worn cylinder which needs 
to be replaced, the airplane is ready for 
service again, in a shorter time than 
would be the case with cylinders pro- 
tected from moisture by grease or other 
methods. 

Ford Motor Co. at Kansas City, Kans., 
is using the same method for moisture 
protection of spare airplane engine cyl- 
inders as is used for shipment and stor- 
age of the engines into which they fit. 
Before a cylinder is heat-sealed in its 









pliofilm container, part of the air inside 
is exhausted by vacuum. Bags of silica 
gel, a desiccant inside the package, ab- 
sorb whatever moisture remains. In ad 
dition, each “run-in” cylinder package 
includes an indicator card visible through 
the pliofilm to show at a glance when 
moisture inside the package has risen 
beyond the danger point. 

As with the larger packages for en- 
gines, the pliofilm replacement or spare 
cylinder package can be opened quickly 
and easily for replacement of the silica 
gel, then resealed again. 


Outlines Prospects for 
Postwar Air Transport 


Prospects for air transportation in small) 
towns as well as large cities were out- 
lined by Hall L. Hibbard, vice president 
and chief engineer of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., recently in an address to the 
California Aviation Congress. 

Mr. Hibbard pointed out that new 
regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority present a basis for overall plan- 
ning in air transportation which, used as 
a design yardstick, will greatly influence 
both airplane performance and _ airport 
facilities. 

“Typical airplanes of current and fu- 
ture air transportation fall into three 
classifications,” Mr. Hibbard stated. “The 
small twin engine feeder type, the 
medium-sized four-engine transcontinen- 
tal type and a large four-engine trans- 
oceanic type. It is with the performance 
of these general types in mind that air- 
ports must be designed.” 

The Lockheed executive said that, al- 
though airport requirements are based on 
typical present day aircraft designs, con- 
stant improvement will greatly affect 
future planning. 

Among improvements in advanced 
stages of development that will affect 
landing and take-off requirements are the 
reversible pitch propeller, several methods 
of assisted take-off and the practical jet 
propulsion engine. 


Electrons To Regulate 
Airplane Temperatures 


Postwar air travelers will depend upon 
tiny coils of wire and electron tubes to 
keep warm while roaring through the sub- 
stratosphere, according to the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

The coils, like fingers reaching ahead 
of the plane, will anticipate temperature 
requirements and deliver more or less heat 
even before passengers realize what’s go- 
ing on in the outside air, it was said. 

Completely automatic, the device has 
been in test service on several airlines 
and combat use on Army transport ships 
for some time. 

The new control system is a package 
unit weighing slightly under eight pounds 
and is designed to hold automatically any 
cabin temperature selected, usually 70 
degrees. 
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West Awaits Decision on Future of 


War-Born Metalworking Capacity 


New steel mills, score of fabricating works, foundries and 
machinery plants raise hopes ef westerners for industrial struc- 
ture firmly established on heavy manufactures. Many market 


studies are underway 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WESTERN industry is hopeful the 
new year will be one of decision; one 
that will decide the most important of 
this area’s reconversion problems: What 
is the future of the West’s war-born 
steelmaking and metalworking capacity? 
For most of the last 50 years the Far 
West has had before it the vision of an 
industrial structure firmly established on 
heavy manufactures which would bring 
freedom from the burden of heavy freight 
rates, high costs and prices, and which 
would permit an advantageous competi- 
tive basis with eastern industry. 
For the first time in that half century, 
the emergency requirements of war prom- 
ise to turn the vision into reality. When 


West will have scores of newly built or 
expanded fabricating works, foundries 
and machinery plants. Each hopes it can 
obtain freight rates which will allow 
favorable profit margins on home-pro- 
duced products in competition with those 
made on the East Coast or Midwest. 
Those are the hopes and the frame- 
work. But to start the wheels turning 
one major thing is needed—new markets. 
If Henry Kaiser’s Fontana, Calif., steel 
mill and the Geneva steel works in Utah 
are to be kept producing at anywhere 
near capacity in peacetime, postwar con- 
sumption outlets must be found. Some 
interests forecast a big export market for 
western-made steel; and undoubtedly off- 
shore shipments will be sizable. But the 


By ROBERT BOTTORFF 


Editorial Correspondent 


industry’s bread-and-butter markets wil! 
be at home, chiefly in the Coast states 
During the war years the rich fare of 
military orders has nourished steel fabri- 
cators into sufficiently robust stature for 
them to branch out into hitherto untried 
civilian products when _ reconversion 
comes. But there will be few willing 
to risk capital unless they have assurance 
of active and continuing markets for 
their goods. Nor is any private hard- 
headed corporation or group of indus- 
trialists likely to take over operation of 
Geneva Steel from the government unless 
they are assured of making enough steel 
to produce profits. The whole problem 
of new markets, on a thumbnail, is the 
key to the complex postwar western steel 
outlook. 

But planners haven’t been idle; search 
for the markets has been active and var- 






























the fighting stops and peacetime pro- 

duction resumes, the West will have in 

its backyard two large, fully integrated seaiorgs Se 
steel plants availuble and capable of e 




























































transforming its vast natural resources ied. | 
into goods for home consumption. cussec 
Moreover, when the war ends, the nearly 
stee]— 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co.’s $3 million foundry at Seattle is said to plate. 
be one of the most modern and complete in the United States. It is — 
capable of pouring any type of steel, its only limitation being the size of ry 
of casting. An interior view is shown at upper right steel ¢ 

Exports are expected to provide an outlet for part of the West Coast's 10 ik 
expanded industrial capacity. San Francisco, a major port before the a : 
war, right, is expected to be even busier in the postwar period. artig 
NEA photo outlets 

Below, ore conditioning yard at Kaiser's Fontana plant is shown in | ere 
the foreground. In the background may be seen blast furnace, open Pacific 
hearths and rolling mills Only o 
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ied. Hundreds of ideas have been dis- 
cussed, covering in one way or another 
nearly everything that can be made from 
steel—from autos to refrigeration to tin 
plate. There are only a few, however, 
which appear to be practical. 

One of the more promising is the field 
of steel tubular products. Of all prewar 
steel consumption west of the Rockies, 
10 per cent to 15 per cent was in steel 
pipe and other tubular items, and year 
after year the oil fields of southern Cali- 
fornia provide one of the nation’s major 
outlets for steel pipe. Despite this, only 
a single cold-drawn tubular plant is 
operated west of Colorado, the war-built 
Pacific Tube Co. mill in Los Angeles. 
Only one facility also exists in the Far 
West for production of cast iron pipe, of 
which western prewar use ran to 120,000 
tons a year. On the other hand, the war 
has tremendously increased western pig 
iron production facilities. 

Building new pipe-producing facilities 
is expensive, however, and the capital 
tequired may block moves inte the field. 
B. F. Fairless, United States Stee] Corp. 
president, estimates “it will cost $40,000,- 
000 to’ really go into the pipe business 
on the West Coast.” 

Probably the most natural western mar- 
ket for steel, and the one most likely to 
be exploited, is that of thin strip for tin 
Plate. California alone -has a score of 
plants making tin cans and the 11 western 
states consume a third of all United 
states tin plate. All the strip for this 
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product is “imported” from the East. 
New packaging developments lead tin 
container makers to believe postwar de- 
mand will Le greater than ever, even 
though shortages during wartime have 
created substitute materials. On the 
other hand, capacity of tin plate mills 
throughout the country has been expand- 
ing steadily, rising about a million and a 
half tons during the last year. This 
trend, of course, raises the question of 
whether a further increase in capacity is 
an economic necessity. 

Hints have come from United States 
Steel Corp. executives that the corpora- 
tion may install a postwar continuous 
strip mill on the West Coast for rolling 
tin plate, sheets and other flat products. 
Cost of such a development, which would 
be made a part of the Columbia Steel 
Co. setup, is indicated at around $10,- 
000,000. Columbia, at its Pittsburg, 
Calif., plant, now has a small, hot-roiled 
tin plate mill for rolling plate from tin 
bars. Because of the tin shortage it has 
been closed for two years, but even in 
prewar it supplied less than 10 per cent 
of Coast and Hawaiian tin plate needs. 

More enthusiastic promoters of the 
West from time to time pop up with 
forecasts of western-built autos after the 
war. This is unlikely. Major auto com- 
panies before the war made several sur- 
veys of possibilities and found an in- 
tegrated production process would not 
be economically feasible. However, fur- 
ther expansion of assembly plants on the 
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Coast is probable, both in the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles areas. 

Literally dozens of lighter products 
made from steel have been surveyed, in- 
cluding such household items as refrig- 
erators, ranges and electrical equipment. 
The railroad equipment field also has 
been eyed and possibilities of tapping the 
big western markets for farm equipment, 
logging machines, earth-moving vehicles 
and marine engine¢ are believed to be 
good. 

There are, as well, a number of entirely 
new ventures. These include produc- 
tion of electric welded chain, all of which 
now is shipped into this area from the 
east, screws, and light steel housing. 
Wire cloth manufacturers are confident 
enough of the future that they are ex- 
panding productive capacity at present. 
Southern California’s aircraft plants, 
hugely expanded in wartime, may par- 
tially be converted to new projects, such 
as Consolidated Vultee’s experimental 
buses. This same trend also is being 
blue-printed by some assembly-line ship- 
yards. 

Running nearly neck and neck with the 
problem of finding new markets is the 
problem of shipping rate differentials. 
As a matter of fact, some authorities see 
this as the most important postwar trou- 
ble spot. 

Prices for finished steel on the West 
Coast always have been based on the 
eastern seaboard base price plus the ap- 
proximate $11 a ton intercoastal water 
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rate. During war years, rail tariffs on steel 
have ranged to $22 a net ton. Because 
of this handicap, most Coast fabricators 
have been at a competitive disadvantage 
because makers of nationally distributed 
goods have been able to ship finished 
products to the West to sell at prices 
lower than western companies could 
offer. 

Until a few months ago, freight rates 
on shipments of finished steel to the 
West Coast from the Geneva plant were 
$12 a ton. Two major railroads then cut 
to $8 a ton for the duration and six 
months thereafter. But, West Coast 
processors say, if they are to compete 
with intercoastal water shipments after 
the war, and at the same time have an in- 
centive to expand at a profit, the Geneva 
rate must be cut to $5 a ton or under. 

Another troublesome factor in the 
western steel picture is largely com- 
pounded of political uncertainties and 
sectional rivalries. Many well placed 
interests would like to see the West snip 
its ties to eastern aprons and end once 
and for all the so-called dominance of 
the East over western resources and in- 
dustries. Others, more practically mind- 
ed, believe that such a move is impossible 
without huge additional local capital, 
plus markets to maintain profitable opera- 
tions. 


Geneva Steel Plant Future 


Disposal of the Geneva steel installa- 
tion is the focus of immediate worries 
for the postwar. Ideas range from “pad- 
locking it until the next war” to forma- 
tion of western groups to buy and oper- 
ate the plant. Those who favor “decen- 
tralization” of industry want control in 
western hands. They fear the govern- 
ment will sell out the plant to an eastern 
corporation or corporations, which will 
dismantle the works, and ship it east “to 
stifle western competition.” Still others 
believe it possible that the government 
through subsidies will keep the plant 
operating as a sort of postwar WPA 
project. Final decisien, of course, will be 
made by the government. Some negotia- 
tions already have been carried on, but if 
any decisions have been made they have 
not yet béen made public. 

Henry Kaiser plans to operate his 
Fontana mill in the postwar period. The 
plant was built with the aid of Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. funds and it is 
understood that the loan has been and is 
being amortized. Mr. Kaiser also has in- 
dicated he may be a prospective buyer 
of the Geneva plant. 

There are many who are none-too- 
optimistic for the future of western-made 
steel. As an argument they point out 
that prewar consumption of ship plates 
was only 200,000 tons a year and western 
demand for all finished steel was 2,400,- 
000 tons. Finished steel capacity now 
is 3,500,000 tons in the Far West, of 
which 1,025,000 tons is in ship plates. 


‘On this basis there is an excess capacity 


of large proportions. The West, to meet 
war needs, now is consuming about 6,- 
700,000 tons of all finished steel, of 
which 3,000,000 tons are plates. 


The Geneva and Fontana plants, the 
two biggest fully integrated factors in the 
western steel picture, together have a 
capacity for producig nearly 2,000,000 
tons of the total western open hearth 
capacity of 3,200,000 tons. Western elec- 
tric furnace capacity accounts for another 
300,000 tons annually. 

Geneva is one of the world’s most mod- 
ern steel plants. All raw materials are 
obtained from a 250-mile radius. Fon- 
tana, although smaller, is equally modern. 
Its supply problem is a little more diffi- 
cult; iron ore and limestone are nearby, 
but coking coal most be imported from 
Utah and Oklahoma. 

If Geneva is operated after the war, 
conversion to peacetime products is feas- 
ible and a number of varied markets 
could be served. Production of hot- 
rolled strip could be accomplished by ad- 
dition of a slab squeezer, two extra finish- 
ing stands and two strip coilers. New 
facilities for making cold-rolled strip 
could be added either at Geneva or on 
the Coast. Electric furnaces could be 
installed in connection with the open 
hearths to turn out stainless and alloy 
steels. The plant has in operation a 26- 
inch structural mill, a 45-inch slabbing 
and blooming mill, a 132-inch continuous 
plate mill and complementary facilities. 
Rolling mills at Fontana include a 110- 
inch plate mill, a 28-inch structural mill 
and a 21-14 inch merchant mill. 

In addition to Geneva and Fontana, 
other steel producers on the West Coast 
are Bethlehem Steel Co. with 562,000 
tons annual capacity, Columbia Steel Co. 
with 576,400 tons, and Judson Steel Co. 
with 86,720. Electric steel furnaces with 
299,700 tons of capacity are operated by 
Isaacson Iron Works, Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills Inc., Oregon Electric Steel 


Co., National Supply Co. and Pacific 
States Steel Co. 

Most affected by the decision on the 
future of the producing plants are a score 
of fabricating companies, not including 
foundries. They are such companies as 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 





Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Norris Stamping 
& Mfg. Co., Axelson Mfg. Co., Rheem 
Mfg. Co., Byron Jackson Co., Pacific 
Tube Co., Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Yuba Mfg, 
Co., United States Spring & Bumper Co., 
Soule Steel Co., Hall Scott Motor Co., 
Isaacson Iron Works and Kenworthy 
Motor Truck Co. There are many others, 
but these are the primary factors. All of 
them are important cogs in the West 
Coast war production effort. 


American Engineering Co. 





Consolidates Activities 


Consolidation of all of its varied en- 
gineering functions into one engineering 
department has been effected by the 
American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
Allison L. Bayles, vice president, an- 
nounced recently. 

H. E. Preston has been elected vice 
president in charge of engineering. His 
supervisory staff now includes H, F. 
Lawrence, chief engineer; Prof. E. L. 
Midgette, director of research and de- 
sign; J. E. Beck, manager of erection and 
operation; T. A. Harvey, estimate engi- 
neer; P. N. Oberholtzer, hydraulics en- 
gineer; C. A. Boecker, materials han- 
dling engineer; C. V. Koons and R, C. 
Lamond, marine engineers; F. L. Hem- 
ings, manager of design; and R. W. Reid, 
test engineer. 











ASKS MAXIMUM PRODUCTION: Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson is shown visiting the plant of the Cross Co., Detroit, one of two 
where lathes for turning heavy shells are built. Mr. Patterson’s tour was 

designed to increase production in the area’s war plants | 
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Budd Co. Ships 
First Load of 
Shells to Army 


Pennsylvania firm has largest 
contract ever awarded to one 
concern to produce heavy 
gun shells for Army 


FIRST carload of 600 8-inch shells 
made at Budd Field, Bustleton, Pa., has 
been shipped to an Army arsenal for 
loading, according to Edward G. Budd 
Jr., executive vice president, Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co. The Budd company 
has the largest Army contract for manu- 
facture of heavy gun shells ever given 
one firm. 

Green light for production of the 
first shells at the Budd Field plant was 
given after a shipment of “pilot” shells 
passed all tests at the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds. Shipments will be in- 
creased as rapidly as necessary new 
equipment is installed. 

Shipment of the first shells marks 
completion of the first stage of convert- 
ing the plant into the largest single fac- 
tory given over to production of large 
caliber shells in the United States. The 
conversion job started immediately after 
the contract was awarded. 

Although the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment had set high priority and urgency 
orders for the necessary tools and ma- 
chines to make heavy shells, the scarci- 
ty of equipment in this country made 
it necessary to bring some of the ma- 
chines from England for the Budd Field 
plant, 

“Two shiploads of special machines 
for shellmaking have already arrived,” 
Mr. Budd said. “Others are on the way. 
Some of our tools came from Canada; 
others, from widely scattered parts of 
the United States. 


“We had to convert many foreign 
tools and machines to fit into our as- 
sembly lines. Some machines received 
from England show signs of hard use 
and had to be rebuilt. Some were. taken 
from bombed-out factories and arrived 
with mortar and brick debris inside. 
Others were taken from actual operat- 
ing lines. All these machines had to be 
changed over from 50-cycle to 60-cycle 
electrical operations, and many had to 
be rebuilt for the size shells we are 
making.” 

As soon as the Budd company ob- 
tained the contract, it started convert- 
ing the Bustleton plant to build the 
shells required. Hundreds of men and 
women have been engaged in taking out 
jigs, fixtures and machines used for 
manufacture of the “Conestoga” stain- 
less steel cargo plane for which the plant 
originally was built, and clearing the 
floor for new equipment. 
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PLAN VETERANS’ REINSTATEMENT: Borg-Warner Corp.’s plan for rein- 
statement of its employes now in service was outlined to the National 
Association of Personnel Directors at a meeting in Chicago. Speakers 
included, left to right: Roland W. Barlow, director of employe relations 
for the company; Lieut. (j.g.) Mary Dudley, Navy nurse; and Lieut. Comm. 
Carl R. Brick, civil readjustment officer in the ninth naval district 
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Graham-Paige Motors Corp. at its 
Warren, O., plant has completed its first 
“sled-borne” diesel power plants to sup- 
ply emergency current in occupied coun- 
tries. 

aw , aoe 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has been praised by the United 
States Navy for its production of wire 
and wire rope at its Aliquippa and 
Muncy, Pa., works. 

—O--—- 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
has made a $250,000 contribution to 
start a fund for a community center 
building in the Weirton-Hollidays Cove 
district. 

—()-— 


Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland, has published a pamphlet ex- 
plaining to manufacturers simplified 
ways of handling war contract termina- 
tion paper work. 

—- 

Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, has purchased 
the equipment and leased the real estate 
and plant of the Phelps Can Co., New 
Philadelphia, O., and will begin produc- 
tion of cans for evaporated milk about 
Feb. 15. 

——— 


Hill, Hubbell & Co. Division, General 
Paint Corp., San Francisco, will build at 
Girard, O., a plant to prepare steel pipe 
with protective coatings and to wrap 
pipe. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, paid 
more than $18,800,000 in extra com- 
pensation in 1944 to more than 242,000 
of its factory employes who were eligi- 
ble to receive pay in lieu of vacation, 
H. W. Anderson, vice president in 
charge of personnel, announces, 

od © ae 

Air Express Division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, New York, reports a 27.4 
per cent increase in air express ship- 
ments handled at New York’s La Guardia 
field in November, 1944 over the same 
period in 1943. 

—-—- 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has developed a new process to water- 
proof Santocel, an insulating material 
which weighs only three pounds per 
cubic foot. 

——--— 

Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., Water- 
town, Mass., has issued a new general 
catalog of its materials handling equip- 
ment. 

—O— 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a 
small, portable mechanical device called 
the Vibrograph to quickly record vibra- 
tions. 

=) 


National Lead Co., New York, has 
acquired the foundry and other assets 
of the W. A. Hardy & Sons Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., brass founders for 94 years. 
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Industrial Production 
Pace Little Changed 


INDUSTRIAL output throughout most of December 
was maintained at about the same level prevailing dur- 
ing the previous five months. Activity in the durable 
goods industries, particularly machinery, transportation 
equipment, and lumber, continued to be limited in part 
by manpower shortages. 

Production of durable goods declined slightly in No- 
vember, while output of other manufactured goods, espe- 
cially war supplies, increased somewhat further and min- 
eral production was maintained in large volume, the latest 
official production index figures of the Federal Reserve 
Board show. Activity at explosive and small-arms am- 


duction, Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce, has asked 
all Defense Plant Corp. lessees to make a spot inventory 
to determine the machine tools which can be diverted 
immediately to production of ammunition and other vitally 
needed war supplies. Latest figures available show that 
the value of shipments of unrated machine tool orders was 
$1.4 million during November. However, a decline in 
such shipments must be expected with the step-up of war 
requirements causing absorption of the production facili- 
ties now utilized in filling orders for the unrated type of 
tools. At the close of November the machine tool in- 
dustry’s overall order backlog amounted to $233.8 million, 
or equivalent to 6.4 months’ output at the November rate. 

Foundry equipment sales declined sharply in Novem- 
ber to an index figure of 369.5, which represented the low. 
est level recorded since September, 1943. In October 
the index stood at 526.5. 


























































































































munition plants increased during the past a 
two months, reflecting enlarged war pro- si 1942 1943 1944 pm 
duction schedules. 5 GR RS A Se ee ee 
The board’s seasonally adjusted pro- ee wy) Atrial p beacts & vm 
duction index held unchanged at 232 in oi Ec naeante vane nouusTeD e_3 a 290 - 
November and little variation from this pee ff Yass* % 280 x 
level is likely to be reported for Decem- 979 | TOTAL oun — | 3 —_ ix 270 8 
ber. In November, 1943, the index stood 260 | !RON & STEEL a F LN 260 - 
at 247 | 259 | ___ NONFERROUS =e oo” “ 250 5 5 
; & (1935-39100) a % é 2 
VU 24 —_ —__ £ 240 VU Zz 
EMPLOYMENT — Downward trend in |& 29 | iio § g 
manufacturing employment continued ~ 90 é, 220 = 
throughout November, but an early esti- 210 ami, > 210 
> ] _eetan lon, 
mate for December indicates a leveling off 200 Z PsieZS_| 299 
at about 1.6 million less than a year ago, 190 = 
and there is a strong possibility that over- ash oe 
all factory employment may soon tend in (SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD) | STEEL bg — 
slightly upward reflecting renewed em- PRS re Prk 08 Pe Pee Pee Pee ee 
phasis on war production and the revised 
selective service policy of drafting those Federal Reserve Board's 
above the 26 year age group who are Production Indexes 
physically fit and not employed in essen- (1935-39 = 100) 
tial war jobs. Total Production Iron, Steel Nonferrous 
Reflecting greater utilization of man- oe yore amen ag none — fem 
di d prod . ici TS AT Ss ar a 242 227 208 204 281 250 Feb 
power and improved production elficiency, te. akin gael 244 232 212 208 285 252 na 
employment in the transportation equip- = March ............. 0.505: 242 235 214 210 286 256 ig 
ment industries declined about one-fifth — ee ae eee oo wd i — = = May 
m Be hos dhs ay Malye. gtkis pre we iee 237 238 210 208 279 266 
during the past year, but total output of SE eee eter a yyeerne YF 235 236 204 201 264 264 com 
aircraft. shins. ; NMS Ps nop chy vce ades 231 240 202 204 243 256 
eR ity , 2 Beis ee OO 232 242 203 210 245 2g 6 Aug. 
ticles has declined a much smaller September .............-- 231 244 202 214 239 971 — 
amount. 0 A Tn aa ee aoe 232 247 206 215 236 286 eae 
oe Sie avid Obie 8 ale 232 247 201 209 304 a 
MACHINE TOOLS—To obtain maximum December - s41 a00 : ae 
employment of machine tools in war pro- Average ....... 239 207 270 Avg. 
FIGURES THIS WEEK £ aap 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago | FINA 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)............. 92.5 96.0 96.5 91.5 Bai 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours)............ 4,400+ 4,617 4,397 4,337 Fec 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons).............. 1,796 1,668 1,991 1,646 Bo: 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.).......... ane 4,600 4,729 4,727 4,358 Sto 
Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000)............... $23.2 $20.2 $8.8 $28.2 Lo: 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units)... . . . 20,005 21,100 20,900 15,220 Un 
*Dates on request, 
TRADE PRIC 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars).............. 700+ 762 839 644 ST] 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................. 15 33 17 21 All 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t............. $25,335 $25,280 $24,674 $20,428 Ind 
Department Store Sales (change from like week a year ago)}. +17% +23% +11% —4% Mai 
+Preliminary, {Federal Reserve Board. 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 400 150 
(1000 tons) 375 —_140 
—Shipr-nts— Backlogs—— oe 130 
1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 1942 350 BACKLOGS carts 120 
Jan. 94.0 91.9 167.8 113.1 339.1 704.4 325|% 0 ¥ 
Feb. 41.7 90.8 164.6 117.6 321.0 706.7 ry A 9 
Mar. 40.0 94.0 191.3 106.3 299.8 777.7 6 300 | 100 & 
Apr. 42.2 86.6 187.2 111.2 272.5 772.4 ~ 275 | aad 90 
May 48.0 78.9 184.2 116.3 220.6 843.8 ro) * .- 
June 40.1 68.4 182.7 122.7 207.1 8693 2 250 + = 80 8 
July 40.3 56.8 189.9 125.4 201.8 808.6 Z 225 + 70 2 
Aug. 51.2 50.2 173.9 180.4 195.6 7835 P| | 60 3 
Sept. 51.5 51.8 169.8 151.1 208.1 716.0 2 200) Sa om 8 
Oct. 48.5 80.1 152.9 174.4 274.0 617.7 = 175 E ; ST ited = 
Nov. 47.4 42.7 130.4 184.2 134.6 5666 f ey 40 
Dec. ... 89.6 1458 .... 118.0 528.5 150 Se 30 
125 — 
Source: American Institute of Steel Con- 100 Saas SOURCE. Amel RICAN INSTITUTE ~ 
struction. Figures for 1943 to date cover mem- STEEL OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
bers’ reports only; for other years they are esti- | oo eee ace wee wo potsitiitis tis tirtiitiity 
mates for the entire industry. 1943 1944 1943 1944 
1550 2 150 Machine Tool Output 
1450 F- 140 (000 omitted) 
1350 DOLLAR al, O 10 1944 1943 1942 
1250 NAG, 120 Mss cea $56,363  $117.384 $ 83,547 
e, = * eae 50,127 114,594 84,432 
gy RE 1 1943-7 —r RS 51.907 125.445 98.358 
<< 1050 F — % TTA ¢ Me ise. 41,370 118024 108,364 
3 950 E- | > |__| 90 3 ee 41,819 113.859 107,297 
= |_| ®, June 41,471 108.736 111,090 
. = q —uean | %, os ES $2,753 97.428 118,596 
ried ; 1944 ++ —e 2 Aug. . $5,177 87.405 117.342 
2 650 F- + 0 £ Sept. 35,876 85,842 119,888 
S 550 — | 9 Oct. 37,516 78,300 180,008 
2 450 & | | o 3 Nov. 36,808 71,811 120,871 
= 3 ae = Dec a 60,861 131,960 
350 a T T 30 Year 
pal ttt 20 WO a! Fase nck on ee 1,821,862 
eo y — SOURCE: WAR PRODUCTION BOARD — 10 BW Fa ng ola ws ad ketene ee pony 
50 E_ rT | rl { j | I rl nl 0 1940 kahtteacehay Cae ee prey 
1932 1937 1938 1999 1940 1941 1942 1943 Qcemy J F MAM J J AS ON OD BPE gh Ss Fy en's Sere Ra ewe Fo ’ 
ee er ee Te i A he TF i BAD Bad bee Bh VUpreperypyr 
vr P 200 }——_- . e ° i bss abcess 72 
Statistics of Class I Railroads 190 Re ilnoad J 69 
Ton-Miles [ | 6 
Net Operating Income __ Revenue Freight a Dp | By ars 63 
1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 1942 5 A 60 
——(millions)—— ——(billions) — y 160 Ww 
Jan, $82.8 $105.3 $66.8 60.5 55.1 43.0 < 150 | 54 Z 
Feb. 84.5 105.8 644 59.3 54.4 40.8 5 140 — fe 
Mar. 92.5 129.7 90.6 68.0 61.2 48.3 130 = 51 5 
Apr. 87.7 128.7 101.6 60.4 59.1 50.0 3 120 & 48 
May 98.5 129.5 109.7 64.0 62.1 54.2 i: a ia 45 
June 99.8 109.0 118.7 62.0 58.0 53.9 Zz NOTA = ss 
July 98.6 127.8 133.6 62.8 63.7 57.0 5 100 7 = a! po s 
Aug. 101.4 182.3 135.9 64.5 65.1 58.6 = oe —t- 
Sept. 89.1 110.38 155.1 61.0 62.5 58.2 . a . | NET OPERATING | TON-MILES REVENUE 26 
Oct. 97.38 118.1 184.8 63.5 65.0 62.2 INCOME _" FREIGHT HAULED _|_comvmont yoas 
Nov. .... 964 149.0 59.4 59.6 57.0 70 ie as sae natinaeuiin fs TEea—| 33 
Dec. : 76.9 1744 .... 59.4 55.0 60 | ‘mo 30 
— ne 50 f-——— (SOURCE: BUREAU OF RAILROAD ECONOMICS)| F- (SOURCE: INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION) —4 27 
Avg. *- $113.5 $122.9 60.5 53.2 OT FOE phirlartrrtortos prtartip tart rrtis testi tet tt 0 
Of 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions).................. $9,816 $12,517 $9,229 $8,619 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ........................0.0ceeee $231.7 $231.4 $210.5 $169.8 
ee I UE we cee ccc ccecuces $45.5 $61.8 $36.0 $47.4 
Stocks Sales, NYSE RINE Ry els a ae pr ee ee aa 6,722 6,508 3,570 4,703 
Loans and Investments (millions)}............................ $59.9 $59.5 $53.9 $50.0 
United States Government Obligations Held (millions)}.......... $43,786 $43,551 $39,656 $36,169 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System, 
PRICES 
4 ec composite finished steel price average................ $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
SS ee nh 104.6 104.4 104.1 102.9 
ER 115.4 115.1 114.1 112.2 
TT | 101.3 101.3 101.2 100.4 
{Bureau of Labor’s Index, 1926 = 100. 
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One of the several important conclusions to be drawn from 
study of annual meeting transcripts is that scientific analyses of 
experimental work done in shop are yielding data on which 
postwar designs can be based with minimum of guesswork 


WHEN I presented a general report on 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers (STEEL, 
December 4, 1944, pages 82, 83, 202 
and 204) I drew certain conclusions 
from the testimony of as many of the 
278 speakers as it was possible for me 
to hear at as many of the 73 events as 
it was possible for me to attend. 

Of the papers and discussions by 
many authorities on metalworking, I said: 
—“All tended to indicate that this art 
rapidly is becoming more of an exact 
science than has been true in the past. 
Now tool and machine tool design can be 
based on known factors rather than upon 
rule-of-thumb and empiricism.” 

The prime purpose of this brief en- 
gineering review of the ASME meet- 
ing is to spotlight a few examples drawn 
from the mass of testimony on which 
my foregoing conclusions were based. 
While of necessity they have been drawn 
mere or less at random, I have chosen 
them with the thought in mind of indi- 
cating the ever broadening base upon 
which modern machine shop practice 
rests. Also to show manner in which tech- 
niques, at first considered as competitive, 
eventually become cooperative. 

Without further ado, let us take a 
look at some cases wherein several tech- 
niques have co-operated to bring about 
an end-product which costs less, or is 
easier to build, or is of superior quality 
than that which could be turned out 
by employing any one single technique. 
For the examples which I have “drawn 
out of the hat” in this instance, I am 


Fig. 1—Top of page—From billet to “backbone.” Rolling, fiame cutting and 
machining co-operate to produce shape used as key member of welded “X” frame 
(Center, above )—Calorimeter and dynamometer setup employed by 
Schmidt, Gilbert and Boston for exact determination of forces involved in drilling 
Fig. 8—Directly above—Topographical methods applied to study of surface 


finish, “a” being in equal magnification vertically and horizontally; “b” magni- 
fied 25 times as much vertically; and at bottom, vertical is 125 times horizontal 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL 


indebted to Edward J. Charlton, assist- 
ant-to-president, Lukenweld Inc. 


In his paper entitled “Trends in the 
Use of Welded Machinery Parts,” Mr. 
Charlton cited an instance where hot 
rolling, flame cutting and machining all 
were employed to produce a highly spe- 
cialized member which in turn became 
the “backbone,” the central part, of the 
familiar “X” frame of a diesel engine 
used on submarines. 

The interesting evolution of _ this 
“backbone” is shown by Fig. .1 at the 
upper lefthand corner of this two-page 
spread. At the left is the initial billet 
of hot rolled steel. Next to it is the spe- 
cial shape rolled from this billet. Then 
comes this shape as modified by multi- 
ple-torch flame cutting. Finally, at the 
extreme right, is the member as ma- 
chined to its final dimensions, ready to 
be welded in as the central part of the 
fabricated frame of an engine. Mr. 
Charlton believes in making use of spe- 
cial shapes comparable to this wherever 
they will result in a better product, even 
though the structure could be all-weld- 
ed, or expedients involving standard 
rolled sections might be possible. 

Another interesting case of “co-opera- 
tion” which he cited was between drop 
forging and welding. This is presented 
as Fig. 4 at the lower righthand corner 
of this spread. Here the drop forged 
parts shown in the foreground have been 
flash welded into the unit in the back- 
ground—this in turn being welded in as 
a component of a much larger structure. 
Design freedom in shaping for minimum 
weight and maximum predictability are 
among advantages attained. Steel cast- 
ings also are used similarly. 

Mr. Charlton pointed out that this 
sort of thing has opened up a market 
in the welding industry for hundreds of 
tons of forgings and castings. Generally 
they are used in components of such 
size or such nature as would be prohib- 
itive or impossible as single-piece forg- 
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ings or castings or not very dependable. 

The manner in which machine shop 
practice is being reduced to an exact 
science was demonstrated during the 
ASME meeting by so many examples 
that again I must “draw one out of the 
hat.” This time I find myself consider- 
ing a joint paper by A. O. Schmidt, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., and Messrs. 
O. W. Boston and W. W. Gilbert, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This has the rath- 
er formidable title, “Thermal-Balance 
Method and Mechanical Investigation for 
Evaluating Machinability,” but it isn’t 
as tough as it sounds. I have great re- 
spect for these gentlemen because—one 
and all—they are able scientists whose 
feet are planted solidly on the machine 
shop floor and whose heads are in no 
clouds except possibly those caused by 
the smoke from cutting oil, 


This in no way is intended to be a re- 
view or abstract of their paper on deter- 
mination of drilling and similar forces 
and results thereof. The complete pa- 
per demands and deserves careful study. 
I merely want to give some idea as to 
how these able investigators tackle such 
problems. Therefore, I present as Fig. 
2, at the lefthand center of this spread, 
a diagram showing their dynamometer 
mounted calorimetric apparatus setup to 
register torque and thrust simultaneously. 
This was in a weight fed, Delta drill 
press, the calorimeter being located on 
tep of the dynamometer by two center- 
ing pins, various metal test bars being 
threaded at their lower ends and screwed 
into a_ holder. 











Lukenweld photos 
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Fig. 4—Drop forged parts in foreground are flash 
welded into girder unit in the background, which in 
turn becomes a component in a large welded structure. 





On the basis of careful tests on nine 
Dowmetal alloys, free turning brass, low 
carbon and high carbon steel, complete 
and careful tabulations, based on ten 
tests in each case, are set forth in the 
paper. These experiments, reminiscent 
of those of Joule in determining the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat, are des- 
tined—I believe—to influence tool de- 
sign in a manner comparable to that of 
Joule’s work in connection with power 
plant design. 

Exact specification of the degree or 
quality of surface finish of machined 
parts now ranks in importance with ex- 
act specification of dimensions. While 
at the moment surface finish is coming 
in for special attention in connection 
with aircraft engine parts and other war 
work of high precision, it is destined to 
be of equal importance throughout in- 
dustry after the war. 

Surface finishing—its specification and 
its practical evaluation and gaging—now 
is occupying the attention of scientists as 
well as shop men. Along this front, the 
laboratory today is very close to the 
shop. L. P. Tarasov, research labora- 
tories, Norton Co., brought this condi- 
tion of things vividly to the fore at the 
ASME meeting through his discussion 
of the relation of surface roughness 
readings to actual surface profile. It is 
from his presentation that I have bor- 
rowed the three diagrams which appear 
in this article as Fig. 3, lower left. 

Mr. Tarasov’s studies have empha- 
sized the desirability of relating profilo- 
meter readings to the actual “peak-to- 


valley” distances such as are measured 
by a micrometer. Using taper sections 
of a variety of abrasive finished steel sur- 


faces, approximate multiplying factors 
have been determined. These factors 
are about 4% for cylindrical ground 


work; 6 to 7 for other finished abrasive 
finishes; and as high as 10 for loose 
abrasive lapped surfaces. The paper 
lists all this in great detail, 

Fig. 3 shows how scientists now deal 
with surfaces finished to microinches 
(millionths) the way topographers deal 
with mountain ranges. Diagram “a” rep- 
resents a typical work profile magnified 
equally both horizontally and vertically. 
In diagram “b” this same section has 
been magnified 25 times vertically, but 
same as in “a” horizontally. Then in 
the lower diagram, vertical magnifica- 
tion is 125 times greater than horizontal- 
ly. In this case roughness can be seen 
superimposed on waviness, the latter 
comprising gradual curvature of wave 
length greater than 0.040-inch. These 
diagrams also serve to visualize some- 
thing of the nomenclature now being 
applied to evaluation of surface quality. 

To sum it up, Mr. Tarasov does a prac- 
tical and effective job of showing how 
roughness measurements can be con- 
verted into “linear microinches” which 
readily can be visualized and handled 
in the same way as any other linear di- 
mensions, I recommend that tool engi- 
neers and other production men get this 
paper and study it, because it deals with 
problems which they are going to run 


(Please turn to Page 137) 
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“Wrong” grade correctly used often will provide better results 
than “right grade improperly handled. Five types provide 
optimum performance and cutter life for most milling operations 


WHEN starting a new milling oper- 
ation with carbides—or when changing 
over from high speed steel cutters to 
carbide tipped cutters—one of the prob- 
lems which inevitably arises is that of 
selecting the proper grade of carbide 
from among the many available. 

Through the years since the introduc- 
tion of carbides, much has been learned 
about what constitutes good milling prac- 
tice with such tools. This, in turn, has 
resulted in the realization that many of 
the variables encountered in milling per- 
formance are traceable more to other 
factors than to incorrect grade selection. 
With increased knowledge as to factors 
that contribute to good results, grade se- 
lection has become greatly simplified 
over what it was even a few years ago. 


Today, a total of five grades of car- 
bides—as may be seen from the chart— 
are sufficient to give optimum perform- 
ance and cutter life over virtually the 
entire range of milling jobs, provided that 
the basic requirements as to good milling 
practice with carbides have been ob- 
served. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the “wrong” grade—if 
correctly used—may often give better 
over-all results than the “right” grade if 
the latter is incorrectly employed. 
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By FRED W. LUCHT 


Development Engineer 
Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit 


Thus, if correct principles as to cutter 
sharpening, etc., are not adhered to, then 
proper grade selection will help but little 
in assuring success of the operation. 

Grinding: Among the factors which 
can make. or break any carbide. milling 
application is cutter sharpening. Here, 
both correct equipment and correct tech- 
niques must be used. The best grade of 
carbide can be ruined through the for- 
mation of heat checks, if the operator 
tries to remove too much carbide at a 
single pass of the wheel. In general, car- 
bide removal per wheel pass should not 
exceed 0.0004-inch for rough grinding, 
and 0.00015-inch for finish grinding. 
On the other hand, enough carbide must 
be removed from a worn cutter tip to 
get down to good, solid metal again. 

If there is any question as to how 
much of the carbide metal should be re- 
moved, a quick, accurate answer can be 
obtained by looking at the ground surfaces 
through a magnifving glass of 20 or more 
magnifications. If insufficient stock has 
been removed, fine, hair-like lines will 
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appear on the surface of the carbide 
These lines will cross the cutting edges 
at several points. 

Unless sufficient stock is removed in 
the sharpening process, cutter life will 
be materially shortened since these hair- 
like lines afford exce.lent starting points 
for start of cutting edge breakdown. 

Diamond wheels should be used for 
sharpening carbide cutters, and_ the 
wheel should not be allowed to contact 
the steel in the cutter. Steel loads a 
diamond wheel. This tends to cause over- 
heating and resultant grinding checks in 
the carbide. 

Cutter Design: Even the most per- 
fect grinding practice, however, will 
not offset incorrect cutter design. When 
milling steels or tough and hard cast 
irons, for instance, double negative an- 
gles should be used in most cases. 

A series of tests conducted in Car- 
boloy Co.’s engineering laboratory has 
revealed that longest cutter life is ob- 
tained with around 10 degrees negative 
axial rake and 10 degrees negative radial 
rake. The indications are that these an- 
gles may be best for the harder steels, 
whereas 5 degrees positive radial rake 
angles can be used for soft steels. 

Furthermore, if there is not enough 
chip room provided in the cutter, then 
the chip may heat up and get sticky. 
Many an edge failure of the carbide tip 
is due to sticky chips being pulled 
through a second time rather than im- 
proper grinding or grade selection. 

Setup: In designing a carbide cutter, 
setup conditions of the specific job should 
always be taken into consideration, par- 
ticularly as they affect rake angles. The 
objective of using negative rake angles, 
of course, is to keep the chip load away 


Fig. 1—In designing carbide cut- 
ters, setup conditions of the specific 
job should be taken into consider- 
ation, especially as they affect rake 
angles. The axial rake angle, as 
shown in the diagram, should be 
sufficiently large so that the im- 
pact load is taken at a distance 
equal to the depth of cut away 
from the face of the cutter. Im- 
pact load also should be taken at 
a distance from the peripheral cut- 
ting edge on the tooth face equal 
to the chip thickness 
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from the cutting edge and the nose. 
The axial rake angle should be sutticiently 
large so that the impact load is taken at 
a distance equal to the depth of cut 
away from the face of the cutter (see 
Fig. 1). The impact load also should 
be taken at a distance from the peripheral 
cutting edge on the tooth face equal to 
the chip thickness (see Fig. 1). 

It is entirely possible, however, to put 
negative angles on the cutter itself and 
yet—due to setup conditions—have the 
load come on the cutting edge or nose 
as the tool enters the cut. The best 
practice to date is to check the cutter 
setup and make sure that the actual 
effective angle between the cutter and 
work is in line with the desired rake 
angles. 

To shift the impact load away from 
the cutting edge on the periphery of 
the tooth to a distance from the periph- 
ery equal to the chip thickness, the 
work can be moved at right angles to 
the direction of the feed. 

In face milling it is usually desirable, 
for the same reason, to design the cutter 
with a bevel or a corner angle so that 
the initial impact load will be taken at 
some distance from the nose or chamfer 
when the cutter tooth has to enter the 
work with a large radius or draft angle 
on the corner. This bevel or corner angle 
has been known to go as high as 15, 
35 and even to 45 degrees to meet the 
desired conditions. 

Feeds and Speeds: The selection of the 
proper feeds and speeds is a long sub- 
ject in itself. There is, however, one 
point which might be emphasized as 
having an important bearing on the 
proper performance of the carbide grade 
selected. Sufficient feed per tooth should 
be provided so as to avoid concentration 
of chip load near the cutting edge, 
Feed per tooth when milling steels should 
preferably be kept between 0.008 and 
0.012-inch. 

best cutter life is usually experienced 
when the cutting edge approaches the 
cut with a thick chip. The chip thick- 
ness is at its maximum, and equal to the 
feed per tooth, when the edge of the 
work where the cutting edge enters it 
is at the cutter center line parallel with 
the direction of feed. If the work is 
moved in either direction at right angles 
to the direction of feed, the chip thick- 
ness wil gradually decrease. 

Carbides give the longest life if the 
speed is varied with the hardness of the 
steel being milled. A steel having a 
brinell hardness of 110 seems to be milled 
best at a speed of about 750 surface feet 
per minute. Heat-treated alloy steels 
having a hardness as high as 400 brinell 


Fig. 2—Setup for milling SAE- 
1095 steel shanks for carbide- 
tipped tools. Milling cutter itself 
ttas made by mounting two re- 
ground “triple” carbide-tipped tool 
bits in a circular cutter body. This 
24-inch cutter operates at 635 sur- 
face feet per minute with feed of 
0.008-inch per tooth 
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CHART FOR SELECTING THE CORRECT CARBIDE GRADES FOR MILLING 


Job Charac- 


Required Qualities In 


Materials Job teristics Carbides 
Cratering resistance 
Toughness 
Rough All Wear resistance 
Milling Edge strength 
Steels Heavier Wear resistance 
Feeds Cratering resistance 
Or Toughness 
Finish Cuts Edge strength 
Milling Lighter Same as above; even 
Feeds more abrasion resist- 
Or ance and edge 
Cuts strength 
Rough Toughness 
Plain Cast Rough Castings Wear resistance 
and And a es Cratering resistance 
Malleable Finish Castings; Abrasion resistance 
Irons Milling Finishing Toughness 
Cuts, etc. Cratering* resistance 
Steel Types 
of Cast 
and Rough Cratering resistance 
Malleable And All Abrasion resistance 
Irons or Finish Toughness 
Irons with Milling 
Hard 
Sections 
Abrasion resistance 
Toughness 
Rough General Wear resistance 
Alum- And Milling Ability to take a 
inum Finish Form a 
Alloys Milling Milling Same as above 
Must also resist forma- 
tion of a built-up edge 
Magnesium 
Zinc Alloys 
Brass Milling All Abrasion resistance 
Bronze Wear resistance 
Plastics Toughness 


Fiber, ete. 


Suggested Composition of 
Carbides 


Tungsten-Titanium-Tantalum 
Carbide 
(Grade No. 78B or equivalent) 


Tungsten-Titanium-Tantalum 
Carbide 

(Grade 78B or 78 or equiva- 

lent. 78 harder; 78B tougher) 


Straight Tungsten Carbide 
(Grade No. 883 or equivalent) 


Straight Tungsten Carbide 
relatively coarse grained 
(Grade No. 44A or equivalent) 


Straight Tungsten Carbide 
finer grained than No. 44A 
(Grade No. 883 or equivalent) 


Tungsten-Titanium-Tantalum 
Carbide 

(Grade No. 78 or 78B or 

equivalent for those irons most 


nearly approaching steel in 
character) 

Straight Tungsten Carbide 
(Grade No. 883 or equivalent, 
when higher abrasion resist- 
ance is required) 

Straight Tungsten Carbide 
(Grade No. 883 or equivalent) 
Tungsten- Tantalum Carbide 


(Predominantly Tungsten Grade 
No. 907 or equivalent) 


Straight Tungsten Carbide 
(Grade No. 883 or equivalent) 





will mill best at a reduced speed of 
about 360 surface feet per minute. At 
too high speeds, carbide wear increases. 
At lower speeds a built-up edge is 
formed, resulting in poorer finish and 
reduced cutter life. 

Vibration and Chatter: Use of fly- 


wheels on milling machines — about 
which a great deal has been said and 
written lately—is sound practice and has 
two definite advantages, particularly 
when milling at high speeds. 

In the first place, a flywheel damps out 


(Please turn to Page 126) 














DEEP FILLET WELDING 


@ @ increases welding footage two to three-fold 
@ @ @ @ affords savings in electrode consumption of about one-third 
@ @ @ eee cmploys predetermined angle, travel rate and amperage 


DEEP FILLET procedure for fillet 
welding increases welding footage from 
two to three times that of conventional 
fillets and affords a saving of about one- 
third in electrode consumption. 

The main differences in these two are 
that the conventional fillet is one in 
which an arc is held, the electrode be- 
ing away from the plate and stiffener; 
whereas in the deep fillet procedure, a 
fillet is made by dragging the electrode 
at a predetermined angle, travel rate 
and amperage, with the electrode in di- 
rect contact both with plate and sstif- 
fener. 

Fillet welds have been commonly ac- 
cepted by supervisory personnel and in- 


F 
| 





spectors on the basis of general appear- 
ance and weld gage measurement, the 
latter usually being done by measuring 
the leg length. Fillet welds are ex- 
pected by designers to withstand cer- 
tain loads without failure, therefore the 
prime basis of acceptance of a fillet weld 
should be the strength developed by the 
weld. 

A cross section of a production weld 
made flat or positioned is shown in Fig. 
l. For a %-inch fillet weld, the de- 
signer would expect a minimum load of 
36,000 pounds per lineal inch of two 
fillets before failure. Actual test of weld 


indicated it to have about the strength of 
a “%-inch weld, or 21,200 pounds. 


Fig. 2 shows a similar weld that failed 
at 24,295 pounds with the approximate 
strength of a 5/16-inch weld. The 2- 
pass fillet in Fig. 4 corresponds closely 
in appearance and leg measurements, 
yet this weld withstood a load of 40,250 
pounds before failure. 

Fig. 3 shows a deep fillet weld, draw- 
ing size %-inch, made with a %-inch 
electrode, using alternating current. The 
leg sizes on the horizontal’ member are 
%-inch minimum, and on the vertical 
member 1/16 less than %-inch. The 
weld was made horizontal or nonposi- 
tioned. The actual strengths produced 
in this weld were 34,820 pounds per 
lineal inch of the two fillets, with a mini- 
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By R. V. ANDERSON 
General Welding Engineer 
Rheem Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 





TABLE III 


COMPARISON BY MEASUREMENT OF 
WELD DEPOSITED 


Design Electrode 
Fillet Electrode Electrode Burn-off 
Size Size Length Rate (See *) 
HORIZONTAL POSITION 
vs fs 18 11% 14 
ts fs 14 11% 10% 
% ts 18 18 12 
% s 14 13 9 
ts v2 18 18 12 
ts % 18 10 16 
% v2 18 14 11% 
% % 18 11% 14 
vs 4 18 12% 12% 
% % 18 14 11% 
% ts 18 12 18% 
FLAT POSITION 
ts ts 18 11% 16% 
ts fs 14 11% 12% 
% ts 18 13 15 
% fs 14 18 12 
ts v3 18 18 15 
ts % 18 10 19 
% 33 18 14 138% 
% % 18 11% 16% 
ts % 18 12% 15% 
% % 18 14 138% 
% ts 18 12 16 


*Inches of weld deposited with proper cur- 
rent and recommended speed leaving 2-inch 
stub. 





mum requirement of 29,000 pounds. 

The method used to determine the ac- 
tual strength produced is to weld a 
double-T section, and saw out 1'%-inch 
transverse sections from the finished 
specimen. The specimens are measured 
for cross section with micrometers, test- 
ed in a testing machine, and the load 
calculated back to 1 inch. The plate 
material is heavy enough so that the 
failure is always forced in the weld and 
not in the material. 

Fig. 5 shows a section before and 
after testing. Each specimen section is 
tested to determine any defects in work 
for entire length and to ascertain work 
uniformity as welding progresses. 
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TABLE I 
Minimum Desired 


Average Actual Strength 


Fillet Strength Per Produced Per 

Drawing Electrode Lineal Inch of 2 Fillets Lineal Inch of 2 Fillets 

Fig. Size Size AC DC AC DC 
No. inches inches pounds pounds pounds pounds 
i ee fs ts 15,500 15,500 18,528 17,024 
ear Gar ens % ps 20,500 20,500 24,720 22,625 
ORR oc ais Gi syank ts Pi 25,000 25,000 $0,110 27,590 
Be ek card fs % 25,000 25,000 29,890 27,472 
ae oe % 24 29,000 29,000 34,618 $1,770 
sth .-< € Nets, % 29,000 29,000 $4,924 $1,980 
aes ee ee i eee $2,500 $2,500 $38,782 35,670 











TABLE II 
PROCEDURE FOR DEEP FILLET TECHNIQUE DOWNHAND POSITION 


USING AWS 


E-6020-30 HEAVY, ALL-MINERAL COATED ELECTRODES 


Full Rod Burn-Off 


Drawing with 2-Inch Stub 
Fillet Electrode Recommended Electrode Burn- Minutes and Seconds 
Size Size Travel Speed Off Rate 14” Elec- 18” Eleo- 
Inches Inches Flat Horizontal Inches Per Minute trode trode 
ts ts 12 10 11% 1:02 1:23 
Y%, ts 12 10 13 0:56 1:14 
Ys 33 2 10 13 0:56 1:14 
ts % 12 10 10 1:12 1:36 
% 33 12 10 14 0:51 1:08 
% % 12 10 11% 1:02 1:23 
vs % 12 10 12% 0:57 1:16 
Y% % 12 10 14 0:51 1:08 
% ts 12 10 12 1:00 1:20 





TABLE IV 


AMPERES REQUIRED TO ACHIEVE DESIGNATED BURN-OFF RATES AND PREFERRED 
POLARITY FOR 4,” DRAWING SIZE DEEP FILLET PROCEDURE 


Burn-Off 
Rate 


Travel 
Rate 


10” 


Brand 


y's Murex FHP 
6 Black Devil 
ri Westinghouse DH si “ 
‘d Sureweld F re 2 
i Sureweld A = ~ 
+ Smithway 20 2 
. Smithway 35 sa 5 
7 McKay 16 -! “a 
of Murex Fillex td - 
Murex F uf 3 
” Smootharc DH2 = 3 
si Red Devil ™ ¥ 
“a G. E. W-24 = . 
" Fleet 9 i ¢ 
# Wilson 105 ‘ = 


Direct Current Alternating 
Closed Circuit Amps Current 
Straight Reverse Preferred Clos’d Circ’t 
Polarity Polarity Polarity Amps 

195 205 Straight 220 

160 205 Reverse 195 

; +2 Straight 

225 230 Straight 235 

Straight 

Reverse 

Straight 

Straight 

Straight 

. a Straight ‘ 

205 225 Straight 230 

, Reverse 
205 215 Straight 235 
P Straight i 
200 215 Straight 230 















Fig. 6 illustrates a 2-pass %-inch con- 
ventional fillet on the left and a 1-pass 
deep fillet on the right. The welds are 
made by a horizontal or nonpositioned 
procedure. 

An attempt of a junior welding opera- 
tor to make a %-inch fillet with the con- 
ventional procedure appears in Fig. 7. 
The arc has badly undercut the stif- 
fener. With the deep fillet procedure, 












an inexperienced person may produce a 
good weld with very little experience in 
a short time. 

As a result of several thousand tests, 
it has been demonstrated that work of 
better than average quality and strength, 
and with less fatigue to the operator, 
at 24,295 pounds with the approximate 
dure than by using the conventional pro- 
cedure. Strengths produced with alter- 





































TABLE V 
nating current are about 20 per cent AMPERES REQUIRED TO ACHIEVE DESIGNATED BURN-OFF RATES AND PREFERRED 
over the minimum required strength and POLARITY FOR 4” DRAWING SIZE ved oho rey PROCEDURE ae 
sna , . ‘ irect Current ernating | 
with 7 current, — 10 pee 07 Cheial Cleeudt fimee Current |... 
at ? — er ration is obtaine Rod Travel Burn-Off Straight Reverse Preferred Clos’d Circ’t pre 
with the former, Table I shows the  gi,. min Rate Rate Polarity Polarity _—~Polarity Amps : 
average results of tests made over @ 4” Murex FHP 10” 13” 215 230 Straight 245 
period of about 18 months. Figs. 8, 9 ” Black Devil ” “4 170 230 Reverse 225 li 
and 10 show specimens studied as typical 4 Westinghouse DH” 4 Straight HE 
of these conditions. Sureweld F 245 250 Straight 260 li 
’ i Sureweld A ™ <! a ‘y Straight 
Where deep fillet procedures are ” Smithway 20 ” ” MA Reverse 
used, welds of uniform strength are as- ” Smithway 35 e " ie. ech Straight 
sured because the arc length is constant, * McKay 16 2 sa ; Straight 
due to electrode coating being in con- a Murex Pillex . i a 
‘ oar, . Murex F Straight r 
tact with plate and stiffener. Predeter- ” Smoothare DH2 ” ” 220 225 Straight 245 
mination of heat setting is possible when ° Red Devil . * Reverse 
burn-off rate is known, and penetration ¢, G. E. oe ‘4 a 235 245 ha 260 
: iW ‘ é F al Ea ” Fleet of vi traight 
can be controlled by the travel rate. See is Wilson 105 2 “ 235 240 Straight 250 
Table Il. This also illustrates how burn- How 
off rate may be checked by time re- TABLE VI 
quired to consume an electrode Helps 
, ste “ie AMPERES REQUIRED TO ACHIEVE DESIGNATED BURN-OFF RATES AND PREFERRED 
The question has been raised many POLARITY FOR ,,” DRAWING SIZE DEEP FILLET PROCEDURE . 
times as to why a table of burn-off rates Direct Current Alternating |) These 
was developed for deep fillet procedure Closed Circuit’ Amps Curent § fee 
as a means of indicating the heat set- Rod Travel §=Burn-O8 io wane oe — elec 
tings necessary, rather than giving the = ; wom — — sped spi ian ug The k 
amperage required to achieve the burn- %, ends: Sm 10 10 an ate 300 th ace ban Speci 
off rate. This may be explained as fol- ” Black Devil ” . 275 at avers 310 harde 
lows: od Westinghouse DH “f if 805 310 Straight $15 make, 
Bare wire of a given size and com- - a F " “ Dey on oe ay No. 1: 
position would have a definite burn-off 3 a ee a = a 185 260 hal 260 no fur 
rate at a given amperage; however, the ” Smithway 35 ” ” 290 295 Straight 825 use th 
coatings applied to the electrode wire ” McKay 16 : . Straight I Gate 
by various manufacturers require dif- ~~ nen “yong : z te a sere aaa | you gc 
Tere ; wanes a ae ee Z “A urex F a ™ Straigh 
ferent amperages to achieve the same ss ei aihcaiy THES a . oe Straight 330 and s 
burn-off rate, as enough amperage must ” Red Devil ” ” 220 285 Reverse 270 
be applied not only to burn off the wire ” G. E. W-24 ss “é 295 805 Straight 835 To lea 
but also to burn off the electrode coat- 2 Wilson 105 ni of 285 S05 te rd be use 
: . Fleet 9 %: ” 825 825 Straight $10 
ing. for a 
It will be noticed from Tables IV 
through VII that it requi diff t ane \ he 
& nat KW requires a diferent sangpERES REQUIRED TO ACHIEVE DESIGNATED BURN-OFF RATES AND PREFERRED J index, 
amperage setting for nearly every man- POLARITY FOR %” DRAWING SIZE DEEP FILLET PROCEDURE find 
ufacturer’s brand of electrode; also in Direct Current Alternating - 
different lots of electrodes received from Closed Circuit Amps Current uote ¢ 
the same manufacturer. Different am- Rod Travel Burn-Off Straight Reverse Preferred Clos’d Circ’t J your ti 
perages may be necessary due to slight Size Brand Rate Rate Polarity _— Polarity Polarity Amps 
changes in ingredients entering the coat- 4” Fleet 11 10” 11%” Oss-S08 Straight 675-360 
ing. Therefore, the only safe means pe nin ghicid m ” a " oan no 
at hand for achieving strength desired ” Westinghouse DH ” ” 805-320 345 Straight 345-380 
by naval architects who call for certain of Sureweld F ” “¢ 855 860 Straight 895 
drawing size fillets, is to obtain the heat “ Sureweld A 4 RK on are i aos 
setting by the burn-off rate. This data i neve = ee ie " 330 335 Straight ae 
is set forth in tables herewith. These ~~ McKay 16 ” ” ‘i a) Straight bs 
lists are incomplete due to the fact at ” Murex Fillex ° a 840 345 Straight 870 
times when it is desired to make tests, ” Murex F p yj S 855 $50 Straight 870 
" “ Smoothare DHzZ * id Straight +: in 
(Please turn to Page 128) ” Red Devil ” ” 270 835 Reverse $10 
- G. E, W-24 a + 840 845 Straight 870 
88 ? Wilson 105 ‘ . 830 $45 Straight 365 Janua 
7 Fleet 9 5 “ 855 855 Straight 855 
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APPLICATIONS for pneumatic power 
in the machine shop have grown from 
conventional jobs such as hoisting, drill- 
ing, chipping, drying and cleaning ma- 
chinery, to counterbalancing the weighits 
of various machine parts, positioning 
heavy workpieces by actuating an index- 
ing fixture, and for many other progres- 
sive developments. 

Although much of this improvement in 
the position of air motive power has 
come about naturally, due to its inherent 
advantages, some of the expanded uses 
may be attributed to stress of war emer- 
gencies. Whatever the reason for its 
utilization, the satisfactory installations 
affording ease of control, greater speed 
and low maintenance costs will remain 
after war’s end. 

In the counterbalancing application, for 
example, compressed air forms a natural 
pneumatic cushion to effectively counter- 
balance the weight of special machine 
tools like the hone for special parts 
shown in Fig. 1. The machine illustrated 
accommodates hone assemblies of from 1 
to 6 inches in diameter, the wide varia- 
tions in weight being balanced by the air 
pressure in the cylinder mounted at the 
top and front of the honing machine. 

Considerable time and labor is con- 
served by the turning and indexing fix- 
ture illustrated in Fig. 3, one of many 
air-operated machine tool devices that are 
helping industry to meet high output 
schedules. Used in this instance on a 
radial type drill, the work is clamped to 
the face plate by means of double-acting 
air cylinder attached at the rear to the 
spindle. 

A reversible air motor supplies power 
for turning the work in either direction. 
This productive adaptation of compressed 
air permits the positioning of large and 
heavy parts for any machining operation 
with a minimum of effort. 

Shearing spring-tempered strip steel of 
a hardness of 45-50 rockwell C to exact 
length is the job of the single-acting air- 
operated cylinder seen in Fig. 2. This 
useful shop tool has only a few moving 
parts. No gears, cranks or bearings are 
incorporated in its construction to cause 
mechanical trouble. The air cylinder 
actuates the ram to which cutter is at- 

(Please turn to Page 130) 
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Fig. 1—Tubing is heated in specially designed oil-fired forging furnaces to a temperature of 
approximately 2200 degrees Fahr. 


Forging Jube forms 


Power hammers are ingeniously revamped to forge nose and 

tail on tube sections for bombs, using manually operated 

wheel and screw devices to feed work to dies. Automatic 
mechanisms rotate tubing continuously 


IN THE SPRING of 1942, Tennessee 
Enamel Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
whose peacetime products of manufac- 
ture include porcelain enameled gas heat- 
ers, floor furnaces, signs, stove parts 
and table tops, accepted one of the first 
ordnance contracts for 100-pound = gen- 
eral purpose demolition bombs. As ad- 
vanced studies of existing facilities, as 
well as arrangements for acquiring addi- 
tional equipment had been made, con- 
version of the plant@into a bomb pro- 
ducing organization required less than 
90 days. Nevertheless, a number of 
production and engineering problems 
were encountered. 

The first was simply that of manufac- 
turing this comparatively new ordnance 
item on an _ efficient mass-production 
basis. At that time, proven production 
procedures had not been established 
and experimentation on each operation 


Fig. 2—Painting the interior by 
means of a spray gun with exten- 
sion mounted on fixture in turn sup- 
ported on carriage that rolls to- 
ward conveyor line for easy in- 
sertion of spray head 


was required for satisfactory results. 

New equipment needed to supple- 
ment existing facilities was not read- 
ily available. Therefore the problem 


of rebuilding equipment such as presses 
and lathes to perform operations unre- 






































All data from “The Enamelist” 





lated to those for which they were 
originally designed was encountered 
This work, as well as that of designing 
and_ constructing special  oil-burning 
forges and testing and handling equip- 
ment was done by company engineers 
with the assistance of local engineering 
firms. 

After production was well under way 
on the 100-pound units, additional con- 
tracts were accepted for 500-pound 
demolition bombs and 115-pound chem- 
ical bombs. These new contracts neces- 
sitated the installation of different types 
of machinery and changes in plant lay- 
out, but the manufacturing operations 
practiced by the company are similar. 
These operations may be summarized as 
follows. 















Tubing Purchased by Carload 


Seamless steel tubing in the desired 
length and gage is purchased in carload 
lots and stacked in a storage area. From 
there, the tubing is trucked to the forg- 
ing department where the nose and tail 
are formed. The nose and tail are 
shaped in separate operations, but the 
methods used are identical—that is: 

The tubing is heated in specially de- 
signed oil-fired forging furnaces to a 
temperature of approximately 2200 de- 
grees Fahr. and forced into the dies 
of power hammers by means of manu- 
ally operated wheel and screw devices. 
Automatic turning mechanisms __ rotate 
the tubing as it is being hammered 
into shape. The power hammers used 
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Tuts wound-rotor motor Starter controls a 200- 
ft. long conveyor on the dock of a large power 
station. Fully loaded, it contains about 20 tons 
‘of coal and requires careful acceleration to 
avoid spinning the head-pulley, which would 
burn the belt. Climatic conditions, changing 
the viscosity of the bearing lubrication, also 
alter the starting requirements. 


In winter or in summer, the operator merely 
pushes a button and the NEO-TIME-CURRENT 
Starter automatically changes the rate of accel- 
eration to meet the different conditions. It 
brings the motor up to speed with greater skill 
than human hands could do it. 


=O-TIME-CURRENT. ve 
an Electronic ACCELERA TOR 


This is a standard unit for use with all EC&M 
Wound-rotor Starters having three or more 
secondary acceleration contactors. 





Operation is obtained by a simple electronic cir- 
cuit which has two elements—a_ time-element, 
receiving its energy from the line and an opposing 
current-element, energized by the motor-current. 
On light loads, acceleration is quick and on heavier 
loads, the increased motor-current lengthens out 
the time per acceleration step automatically. 


Write for Booklet 1041. 


LER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND + ame 
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punch presses converted 


were formerly 
by company 

At present a robot operated spinning 
machine is being installed for nose form- 
ing operations. This machine will ma- 
terially reduce production time on this 
particular operation. 


engineers, 


Following the forging operation, the 
nose and tail is cut off with acetylene 
torches to the proper length dimensions. 

The forged bomb body is then placed 
in welding jigs and suspension lugs are 
welded to the bomb body in proper 
position. 

Following the welding operation the 
bombs are placed in jigs in large drill 
presses and the nose machining opera- 
tions are performed. This consists of 
drilling, boring, facing, under-cutting 





Fig. 3—Regular box and continuous type porcelain enameling furnaces are 
utilized for heat-treating operations needed to meet physical property specifica- 
tions. Here a load of bomb cases is being charged into a box type unit 


Fig. 4—liycraulic-cperated lug testing machine checks strength of the welds 
fastening lugs to the bomb 


and chamfering and is performed with 
combination quick-change tools devel- 
oped especially for the job. 

The piece is then placed on a special- 
ly designed hydraulic-operated lug test- 
ing device and the strength of the lug 
welds are tested in three directions. 
While in position in this machine, gag- 
ing operations are performed on the 
nose machining to maintain production 
control over the nose machining op- 
eration. 

The above sequence of operations is 
performed as line production and pieces 
are moved between operations on roller 
conveyor. Following the gaging and 
testing operations, the pieces are then 
trucked to storage area, preparatory to 
quench and draw operations, 

The bomb body with lugs attached 
and nose machined is then placed on a 
conveyor passing through a continuous 
flow oil-fire muffle-type furnace and 
heated to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 1600 degrees Fahr. After thor- 
oughly soaking the material to insure 
uniform temperature, the piece is 
quenched in water by removing the 
conveyor chain while still hot with a spe- 
cial hoist and hook apparatus. The hot 
piece is lowered into the water and rap- 
idly cooled to a temperature of approxi- 


mately 400 degrees Fahr. It is then re- 
moved from the water and allowed ‘o 
air cool to room temperature, 
Following this, the pieces are placed in 
oil-fired and electric box-type porcelain 
enameling furnaces and slowly heated 
to a temperature of 1100 degrees Fahr. 
to produce the proper physical specifi- 
cations. For these heat-treating opera- 
tions, a new continuous furnace has been 
installed. This furnace will be utilized 
after the war and will add approximately 
9000 square feet per hour to the com- 
pany’s porcelain enameling capacity. 
After the quenching and drawing, the 
pieces are conveyed to the former por- 
celain enamel pickling room, where they 
are descaled in 10 per cent sulphuric 
acid solution. This removes all heavy 
scale and greatly facilitates the sand- 
blasting operations which follow. 
The cleaned and heat-treated bomb 
body is then inspected for welding cracks 
and surface cleanliness, after which it 
is placed in large drill press where the 
nose threading operations are performed. 
Following nose threading, the pieces 
are moved to the final assembly line 
where the tail section is machined and 
threaded on turret lathes. 
The machined and threaded bomb 
body with lugs attached is then placed 
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Michigan welded steel tube can be flanged, 
expanded, cold drawn, fluted, flattened, bent, coiled, upset, 
beaded, grooved, rolled, spun, threaded, tapered, and shaped to 


meet every manufacturing demand. 


Available in commercial mill lengths or cut to specified lengths, 


shaped and fabricated, ready for assembly. 


Or 


Engineering advice and technical help in the selection of 


tubing best suited to meet your needs. 


STEEL TUBE 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


7 Vou io Vi $ e 
Wyre hua wDQb Years M44 ae GustntsA. 
9450 BUFFALO ST. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 


Factories: 


Detroit, Michigan and Shelby, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis — Miller Steel Co., Inc., Newark, N. J .— C. L. Hyland, Dayton, 
Ohio—Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—Service Steel Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular & Steel Products 
fo., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Fig. 5—Heated tubing is forced into dies of converted power hammers for 
forming nose and tail by this manually operated wheel and screw device 


on a bi-rail conveyor where the final in- 
spection and gaging operations are per- 
formed in order to insure the highest 


quality standards. Pieces are inspected 
100 per cent on all major dimensions 
and receive critical visual inspection. 


Any weld spatters or tube defects are re- 
moved by chipping and _ grinding, 
smoothness of product being essential 
to safe loading practices. 

Following inspection, the nomencla- 
ture is stamped on the bomb body with 
steel stamps, the piece is cleaned and 
painted with primer on the outside and 
acid-resisting asphalt paint on_ inside, 
the component parts including _ base 
plugs, fin lock nut protectors, fuse seat 
liners and nose and tail plugs are as- 
sembled to the bomb. Paper shipping 
bands are then clamped onto the bomb 
body and the completed bomb, its com- 
ponent parts assembled, is loaded in 
cars for shipment. 


Some Contracts Are Completed 


Contracts for the 100-pound dem- 
olition and 115-pound chemical bombs 
have been completed; nevertheless, the 
greater portion of Temco’s facilities are 
still devoted to war work. Contracts for 
500-pound bombs have been renewed 
and quotas increased until today the 
plant’s monthly production exceeds its 
original quotas by approximately 250 per 
cent. 

In addition to the mentioned bomb 
contracts, the company has manufac- 
tured M-15 smoke grenades for the 
Chemical Warfare Service, The grenade 
contract was followed by one for butter- 
fly bombs. Producing these items, alone 
with 500-pound bombs and a shell con- 
tainer, for which the company is now 
tooling, is expected to keep the plant 
busy until victory is won. 





Process Provides 
Bright Alloy Plating 


A protective coating consisting of a 
copper, tin and zinc alloy, known as 
HVWM bright alloy plating process, has 
been developed on which patents are 
now pending. Anodes are made of copper, 
tin and zine. This process is unusual as 
alloy anodes of the same composition as 
the deposit have been developed; thus, 
metal concentration of the bath may be 
maintained automatically. The deposits 
come from the solution a bright blue- 
white color. The plating solution is com- 
posed of ordinary chemicals and contains 
an organic addition agent having wetting 
properties, and special formulas are pro- 
vided for still and barrel plating. 

The anode area should be 85 per cent 
insoluble and 15 per cent soluble. Ball 
anodes may be used with steel containers. 
For the balance of the insoluble anode 
area, steel is preferable to carbon. With 
this ratio of insoluble and soluble anode 
area the bath remains quite stable in re- 
spect to the three metal constituents; the 
anode efficiency is nearly 100 per cent 
and the cathode efficiency is around 35 
per cent. 

Nickel, gold, silver, copper and many 
other metals may be plated over or under 
this alloy deposit. Chromium may be 
applied directly over the alloy deposit, 
although the work should be given a light 


anodic cleaning to remove the film re- 
maining because of the wetting agent. 
Except where alloy deposit is to be further 
plated, special rinses or treatments are 
not required. The alloy deposit may be 
readily soldered using rosin as a flux. 
Alloy-coated parts may be soldered more 
readily than tin coated parts oxidized due 
to storage or exposure. 


The outstanding property of this proc- 
ess is its resistance to corrosion when ap- 
plied over copper or brass. A thickness 
of 0.0002-inch is said to withstand a 200- 
hour salt spray test, and even after 200 
hours little or no corrosion is formed on 
the surface. In tests on radio frequency 
instruments it has been found that 0.002- 
inch of the deposit gives as much protec- 
tion as 0.005-inch of nickel. 


The alloy is relatively brittle in heavy 
coatings but is seldom used in thicknesses 
over 0.005-inch. It is harder than nickel 
and its wear resistance is stated to be 
better than normal nickel deposits. Even 
though the alloy may be hard, it may be 
formed or rolled without flaking when 
applied in thicknesses of not over 0.0002- 
inch. 

As the alloy is non-magnetic in an elec- 
trical field, it is a desirable coating in 
electrical equipment manufacture; also, 
it is a good coating for decoration and 
protection of fine instruments. The throw- 
ing power of the solution is claimed to be 
superior to any other plating process 





that is now commonly used by industry. 

When a mirrorlike surface is required, 
the alloy deposit may be colored more 
readily than nickel, and its reflectivity is 
similar to silver. It is not recommended 
for application directly on steel where 
the prime requisite is corrosion protection. 
A copper undercoating is recommended 
to obtain full benefit of low corrosio 
rate between copper and alloy deposit 

The equipment required is similar to 
that used for copper plating. Unlined 
steel tanks are satisfactory. Steel coils may 
be used for heating the solution to the 
proper temperature, which for still plat- 
ing is 140 to 150 degrees Fahr., and for 
barrel plating 150 to 160 degrees Fahr 
When more than one tank is operated 
from a generator on a 6-volt line, a 2-volt 
drop rheostat is used. Usually the rheo- 
stat should be based on a cathode current 
density of 15-20 amperes per square foot 
of surface area. 


This process was developed by Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J., with the aid of the laboratories of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


—-O--- 


An illustrated brochure describing di- 
verse operations employed in fabricating 
tubular parts of seamless copper, brass, 
and aluminum has been released by 
Wolverine Tube Div. of Calumet & Hecia 
Consolidated Copper Co., Detroit. 
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strong... the 
its 100 years 


of developing better fasteners for better products. 


NO. fyricullure 


AND ITS EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


The horse-drawn plow of a century ago, with its single share, was once as up-to-the- 
minute as the great tractor-powered, multi-share plow of today ... When the makers of farm 


equipment in 1845 were ready to produce a new plow, they were able to get bolts and 
nuts that could stand the punishment of the tough, virgin sod... And the products of today 


and tomorrow will find the right bolts and nuts ready for the job .. 


fasteners has kept pace with industry’s technical advancements. 


For 100 years, RB&W has beer @ 
pacemaker in developing 






. because progress in RBEW 


better bolts, nuts and allied fasteners. Progress . . 


as early as 1847. . . and on through today’s latest production equipment . . . has been sustained by 


. from the 


primitive hot header that replaced the blacksmith’s anvil... 
to the first automatic cold header developed by RB&W 


generous investments in research and development, equipment and plants . .. That’s why leaders in farm 
implements and American industry prefer the RB&W EMPIRE Brand. That’s why they and you will 
welcome new RB&W refinements now in the making that will help make stronger and better products—faster. 
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RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, tll. Sales offices at? 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Distrib- 
wtors from coast to coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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Automatic Electronic Exposure Control Provides .. . 


UNIFORM 


Automatic photoelectric X-ray exposure control consists of two units—the 
photo-tube camera which measures amount of radiation that strikes the nega- 


tive, and the assembly containing safety timer and power supply. 


Here C. T. 


Zavales, engineer primarily responsible for design of the equipment, is insert- 
ing a photoelectric tube behind the lens which scans the fluorescent screen, 
according to diagram at bottom of page 


FOR THE first time an _ electronic 
method for automatically controlling 
X-ray exposures has been developed, en- 
abling radiologists and technicians to ob- 
tain uniformly dense photo-fluorographic 
exposures automatically, rapidly, and 
with an overall increase in operating ef- 
ficiency of about 100 per cent. 

The photoelectric timer operates on 
the principle of the exposure timer 
which amateur photographers use. X- 
ray radiation, passing through an object, 
strikes a fluorescent screen and is con- 
verted into visible radiation. A section 
of the luminous screen is scanned by a 
photoelectric tube which in effect meas- 
ures the light leaving the screen. When 
enough light has left the screen for the 


Right—Schematic diagram of con- 
trol: 
energizes X-ray tube, causing radi- 


Closing exposure switch 
ation to pass through object. Radi- 
strike fluorescent screen 
converts them to visible 
light radiations. These in turn are 
picked up by lens that focuses them 
on the photo-tube. Amount of radi- 
ations thus controls amount of 
charging current fed to condenser 
which in turn shuts off X-ray tube 
when the desired exposure has 
been attained 


ations 
which 


desired film exposure, the photoelectric 
timer actuates a relay, opening the X- 
ray circuit and terminating the exposure. 


Although first used in medical radiog- 
raphy for mass chest surveys on minia- 
ture roll films, the development will un- 
doubtedly be generally useful and will 
include industrial X-ray analysis. Ob- 
jects such as castings, conducted on con- 
veyors, can be inexpensively, quickly and 
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EXPOSURES 


By H. D. MORELAND 


Manager 
X-Ray Engineering 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Baltimore 


roll film using the photoelectric control. 
Large, irregular objects need only be 
positioned before the screen. Since the 
photoelectric control responds to the ac- 
tual light on the screen, deviations in 
internal structure of object X-rayed will 
not deceive timer. Result will be films 
of desired density, analytically satisfac- 
tory, attained with minimum cost. 

Until now, a major difficulty barring 
full utilization of the analytic capabil- 
ities of X-ray has been the lack of auto- 
matic exposure controls. Use of the new 
phototimer automatically assures correct 
X-ray exposure, enabling the technician 
not only to double number of exposures 
formerly made, but to achieve better 
and more useful results. 

In order to evaluate accurately X-ray 
pictures it is important that the expos- 
ures be uniform in density and in what 
photographers call “contrast”—the sharp- 
ness of difference between the light and 
the dark areas. 

X-rayed objects may vary not only in 
size and thickness but even in the de- 
gree to which X-rays are transmitted. 
These variables make it difficult to ob- 
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When whaling in the South Pacific was profitable 
many a harpooner left his card for future genera- 
tions to find carved on the shell of an ageless tortoise. 


“Old Tuffy” and his many relatives reckon time, not in years, but centuries. 
And these rugged creatures have much in common with “UNIVAN”— 
that tough alloy steel we use in fabricastings which stand up under severe 


For Long Life with Economy 2 5 a 
Specify “UNIVAN” That shocks and stresses with notable lack of fatigue for far longer than is expected. 

Tough Steel ia : ie Ba , 
rere If the design is intricate and the requirements rigid take advantage of Union’s 


ee ee long experience in heat-treated castings of “UNIVAN”—‘¢hat tough steel. 


y UNION STEEL CASTINGS :::::::: 





MAKERS OF Driving Wheel Centers, Locomotive Frames, Pump Casings, Vault Doors and Frames, Annealing Boxes, Spindles, 
Gear Blanks — and other Castings for Steel Mills and General Industry. 


Coupling Boxes, Open Hearth Charging Boxes, 








tain uniform film exposures. Expert 
technicians develop considerable skill in 
estimating X-ray penetration, but such 
evaluations and measurements are time- 
consuming and at best are only approxi- 
mations. Therefore even the best tech- 
nician can only attain comparative uni- 
formity of film exposures. 

The procedure is much like that used 
by a photographer who has no exposure 
meter. He must use his past experience 
to judge the proper setting of his camera 
to take into account light intensity, shut- 
ter speed and diaphragm opening. The 
new Westinghouse phototimer is a device 
to turn the speed and accurate percep- 
tion of electronics to this task. 


Tube Actuates Relay 


The principle of the timer can be eas- 
ily seen in a simple circuit consisting 
of a photoelectric tube, a relay circuit, 
a sheet of frosted glass, a partially trans- 
parent object, and an adjustable light 
source. If the light source is turned on, 
a certain amount of radiation will pass 
through the rather dense object and 
reaches the frosted glass. The light from 
the screen impinges on the tube activat- 
ing the unit and a proportionate cur- 
rent flows in the phototube circuit. At 
a predetermined exposure factor (the 
product of the light intensity and the 
time), the photoelectric tube actuates the 
electronic relay and the light turns off. 

If an object considerably denser is 


introduced between the light and screen, 
less light reaches the phototube and the 
current output is correspondingly less. 
This means that the photoelectric tube 
will permit the light source to radiate 
for a considerably longer period of time 
so that a constant exposure factor is 
maintained. 

Deviations in the density of the in- 
tervening object vary the output of the 
tube, and this varies the period during 
which the light source is permitted to 
radiate. The tube will not turn off the 
light until a given quantity of light has 
passed through the screen, and ex- 
posures of the film in radiography are 
controlled by a photoelectric timer in 
this manner. 

The electronic timer developed for 
this application consists primarily of a 
multiplier photoelectric tube and a con- 
denser-thyratron-relay system. 

Five variables, in general, are involved 
in X-ray photofluorography: (1) thick- 
ness of the object, (2) exposure time, (3) 
X-ray tube voltage, (4) X-ray tube cur- 
rent and (5) distance from X-ray tube to 
fluorescent screen. In medical radio- 
graphy prior to the development of the 
phototimer, the tube current and the 
distance were’ the only fixed factors— 
for example, 200 milliamperes and 40 
inches. The radiologist measured the 
thickness of the subject and in accord- 
ance with that measurement altered the 
applied X-ray tube voltage in steps of 





pounds, and holds 13 cubic yards. 


electrodes. 








WELDED DIPPFR: Constructed largely of high-tensile steel plates, this 
shovel dipper is 7 feet 3 inches high and 8 feet 9 inches wide, weighs 33,000 
Welding a dipper of this size at Pettibone 
Mulliken Corp., Chicago where dipper was made, requires 700 pounds of 
Photo courtesy Hobart Brothers Co. 








one kilovolt over a range of 60 to 100 
kilovolts. 

The necessary exposure time was then 
estimated and set on a separate motor 
driven timer. In all, the procedure in- 
volved five steps: measurement of the 
subject, positioning before the fluores- 
cent screen, adjustment of voltage, set- 
ting of the exposure timer, and making 
the X-ray exposure. Moreover, variations 
in line voltage necessitated constant 
checkings and adjustments of the unit if 
properly exposed films were to be ob- 
tained. 

With the electronic control, the cur- 
rent is set at some particular value, but 
variations of current (or voltage) are of 
no consequence, and the exposure time 
is allowed to vary over a range from 1/20 
to 1/5 of a second. Only a very rough 
kilovoltage adjustment is made_ based 
on an estimate of subject size, and the 
thickness of the subject need not be 
measured. Using the timer, therefore 
the procedure involves merely the posi- 
tioning of the subject, a rough kilovolt- 
age adjustment in accordance with a 
quick visual classification, and the touch- 
ing of an exposure switch. 


Operating Efficiency Increased 


The increased operating efficiency is 
evident in the above comparison. More- 
over, since the phototube is affected only 
by the light intensity from the scanned 
section of the screen, uniformly good ex- 
posures are insured regardless of the 
thickness of the object or of irregu- 
larities within the object. A_ skilled 
technician cannot compensate for in- 
visible, unknown internal irregularities, 
but the photoelectric timer can, since it 
is only affected by the light intensity o1 
the fluorescent screen. 

The density of the exposed film can 
be adjusted in accordance with the pref- 
erence of the radiologist. 

A safety timer, consisting of a trigger 
tube, an adjustable resistance, a con- 
denser, two relays, and a buzzer, pro- 
tects the X-ray unit against any failur 
of the phototimer unit and against ex- 
cessively long exposure times exceeding 
the capacity of the X-ray tube. Photé- 
timer failure can occur only if an ex- 
posure is attempted before the unit has 
heated or if some component of the unit 
fails. 

Unduly dense objects, on the other 
hand, result in long exposure times since 
the phototube does not terminate expo- 
sure until proper photographic exposure 
is secured. There is thus the possibility 
that the rating of the X-ray tube may 
be exceeded in exposing unusually dense 
objects unless an auxiliary control ter- 
minates exposure. 

One of the relays prevents an expos- 
ure from being initiated until the pho- 
totimer is ready for operation. This 
means that the circuit will not be closed 
unless the timer components have heat- 
ed properly and are functioning. The 
other relay will open the circuit when 
the safety trigger tube fires. Protection 
of the X-ray tube is assured by choosing 
the circuit constants so that the trigger 


(Please turn to Page 132) 
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« | Don’t handicap your 
* | electrified home of the 
i: | future with wiring of the past... 


s 


er 
De 

: Automatic housekeeping! It’s a must for postwar past experience lack reserve capacity to meet the huge 
y homes. Refrigerator and electric range of course. future increase in electrical demands. 

y Dishwasher—garbage disposer—washing machine— Manufacturers! This subject is as important in the 
e ironer. Exhaust fan—innumerable appliances. factory as in the home. Industrial wiring plans too 
° They are all necessary. But don’t ruin their opera- must anticipate future power loads out of all propor- 

tion by inadequate electrical wiring. To run your tion to past formulas. 

- equipment right—you must have proper wiring. Obviously unplanned wiring, expensive altera- 
¢ What’s the capacity of your electrical circuits? tions, will be more costly than planned wiring. Now 
s Will it make the grade with future additional equip- —while you’re in the blueprint stage—is the time to 
d consult electrical contractor—utility power engineer. 


ment? 
Too often postwar electrical wiring plans based on 


They too will advise: Wire Ahead! 44259 





| ™“@ ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York City 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Destructive Effect Indicates Caution in Use of .... 


For Fine Copper Wire 


used 
have 


PROOF that commonly high 
temperature molten solders de- 
structive effect on copper wire has been 
discovered by engineers of the Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp., New York. 

While conducting tests that resulted 
in the finding of a new method for clean- 
stripping Formex type insulation from 
fine wire (sizes No. 36-44), Fairchild 
engineers explored this interesting phe- 
nomenon, and have worked out a pre- 
Since its existence may not 
generally known, this destructive 
effect and the remedy should be of 
particular interest to engineers and pro- 
duction men in the electrical, radio and 
electronics fields. 

The Fairchild tests with small di- 
ameter copper wires show the need of 
rigid temperature control, and, to a lesser 
degree, close attention to solder compo- 
sition in the hot tin dip method of tin- 
ning or soldering wires. The life of fine 
wire, dipped in any solder, is lessened 


ventire. 


be 


Destruction curves showing time required for destruction 
of fine copper wires at various temperatures in molten 


with increasing solder temperature. Low 
temperature solders, with a melting or 
liquid point of 600 degrees Fahr., should 
be used for tinning and making joints 
on wire sizes finer than approximately 
No. 34 (0.0063-inch diameter). 

Conclusions reached indicate high 
solder temperatures are more destructive 
to wire if the tin content of the solder 
is too high. This destructive effect also 
increases as the wire diameter becomes 
smaller. By proper control and by proper 
clean-stripping —in case of insulated 
wires, synthetic or otherwise—this danger 
can be avoided. Tests reveal positively 
that life of a given wire is greater if 
lead content of the solder, for any temper- 
ature, is higher. 

Hitherto, one of the most widely used 
methods of stripping and tinning Formex- 
insulated wire has required that the 
wire be dipped into molten solder held 
at about 1025-1100 degrees Fahr. This 
is commonly known as the “hot dip 


solutions of 60 per cent tin, 40 per cent lead type solder 


solder method,” and is a single-step 
operation for both stripping and tinning 
such coated wire. Although an efficient 
method, it has a major drawback in that 
high temperatures are required for proper 
removal of synthetic insulation. 

In this method, laboratory tests show 
two effects: First, the wire suffers a re- 
duction in diameter in the stripped and 
tinned section; second, some embrittle- 
ment of the wire occurs due to the 
high temperatures encountered. 

The crux of the investigation of the 
hot dip solder method shows other fac- 
tors. Synthetic rosin-coated wire must be 
dipped, above a critical temperature of 
932 degrees Fahr., into molten solder. 
Polyvinal acetal insulation is transformed 
by the heat, and insulation in this action 
apparently serves as a flux to permit 
tinning of the copper wire in the same 
dipping operation. More positive and 
complete stripping and tinning are ob- 
tained at slightly higher temperatures, 


Time-temperature destruction curves for fine wire in 
solutions of molten 40 per cent tin, 60 per cent lead 


type solder 
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-Five side-milling cutters and one pair of | braces support the arbor while a third 
interlocking side-milling cutters are increases overarm rigidity. Seven faces 
mounted on a special 51-!/2B42 Milwau- are straddle milled simultaneously in 
kee Arbor held in the spindle of a Mil- this set-up in which the knee is fed 
waukee 4H Milling Machine. Two arbor vertically. 


Taking the tough jobs in stride — setting the pace in production 
milling — standing up with precision performance through the 
years — these qualities have made “Milwaukee” a top ranking 
name in milling machines. 


Their ability to crack many a milling problem is reflected in the 
popular expression of machine tool men—“‘put it on a Milwaukee.” 
Time-tested, production-proved, modern in every detail of design 
and construction but free of frills and novelties Milwaukee Mill- 
ing Machines yield the sustained performance — with precision 
and speed — that spell profit in milling operations, 


Select your milling equipment from the Milwaukee line of more 
than 70 models — the PoweRated Milling Machines — every ma- 
chine engineered and built with ample power for every class of job. 


Cthoantes Ctachine “Tots Ge ee tronnon 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 








. + « fo learn how you can benefit from the economies that have been 










effected in the production of fabricated parts from non-ferrous tube. 


. +. JUST OFF THE PRESS 


This attractive, thirty-two page brochure describes diverse oper- 
ations employed in the fabrication of tubular parts of copper, 


brass, and aluminum. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and carries 
many charts and tables which 
should prove useful to anyone 
working with seamless non- 
ferrous tubing. 


Write for your copy on your 
company letterhead. 


OVER nye 


TUBE DIVISION 


as 
CALUMET & HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


V41l CENTRAL AVENUE © DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: UNIFIN TUBE CO., LONDON, ONT. 
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approximately 1025-1100 degrees Fahr. ] 
For example, in the small wire sizes of 
No. 29 H. F. (Heavy Formex) and No. 
40 H. F., the action is completed in 
about 10 and 3 seconds, respectively, 
both at about 1050 degrees Fahr. 

Further, if the wire is kept in the hot 
solder long enough, the submerged sec- 
tion is completely eaten away. “Long 
enough” is an inadequate expression here; 
for No. 29 H. F. wire it represents about 
20 seconds, and for No. 40 H.F., 5-6 sec- 
onds. The leeway for No. 29 is relatively 
appreciable, but not for No. 40 wire. 
Heavy Formex will not properly strip and 
tin below the indicated times, and fine 
wire suffers by this tight control. Al- 
though stripping-tinning action may be 
held through close control to the mini- 
mum time required, some copper loss 
can be expected. Higher temperatures, 
up to 1175 degrees Fahr., reduce the 
minimum dipping times, but also shorten 
the destruction times. No. 40 H.F. is de- 
stroyed practically at the same time the 
stripping and tinning are completed. 

This phenomenon in wire destruction 
is not alone interesting, it is important 
and serious. Such reduction in diameter 
in hot tin dipping means weakened leads, 
perhaps production losses either at the 
dipping operation, or later in assembly, 
and an inferior product that fails in the 
field; this is especially true in the finer 
wire sizes of No. 34-40, or even finer. 

Based upon these initial observations, 
detailed tests were conducted by Fair- 
child engineers. The tests were to deter- 
mine the time required for comp!ete de- 
struction of copper wire. Three variables 
had to be considered in these tests: 

(1) Wire Size—Three wire sizes, Nos. 
29, 34 and 40, were selected as repre- 
sentative of the more commonly used 
small and fine wires which would suffer 
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to some degree under this known de- 
structive action. 

(2) Solders— Three tinning solders, 
60 tin/40 lead, 40 tin/60 lead, and 0 
tin/100 lead (using pure lead), gave an 
approximate general working range down 
to pure lead. This was considered an indi- 
cative selection of tinning solders. 

Incidentally, metallurgically, all solders 
with a melting point below 600-700 de- 
grees Fahr. are defined as “soft” solders. 
All solders having a melting point of ap- 
proximately 1100-1200 degrees Fahr. are 
considered “hard” solders; this includes 
silver solders. Silver solder melting point 
is about 1200 degrees Fahr. All the 
tin/lead solders are considered “soft,” but 
40/60 is often referred to as 
solder; 50/50 as “common” solder; 60/40 
as “hard” solder. The difference in 
solder designations, metallurgically and 
in the trade, should be borne in mind. 

(3) Solder Temperature—For purpose 
of the tests at Fairchild’s, temperature 
ranges of 550 to 1175 degrees Fahr. were 
selected. A 600 degree range represents 
the lowest reasonable working tempera- 
ture practical, just above the melting or 
liquid points of soft solders. It should be 
noted that 60/40 solder melts and goes 
into the liquid state at about 400 degrees 
Fahr., 40/60 solder becomes mushy at 
its melting point of about 360 degrees 
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Destruction curves for fine wire in pure lead at various temperatures 


Fahr., and goes into the liquid state at 
about 475 degrees Fahr. and pure lead 
melts to a liquid at 621 degrees Fahr. 

The 1100 degrees Fahr. group, how- 
ever, was considered as representing the 
approximate working range that would be 
encountered in normal practice for hot 
tin dip stripping of Formex. In these 
laboratory tests it was found that heavy 
Formex coated wire required minimum 
temperatures of 1005-1025 degrees Fahr. 
to be stripped. 

Wire Preparation and Test: All test 
samples of copper wire were stripped in 
advance of the synthetic insulation. This 
was essential because, first, the synthetic 
insulation would not be affected by tem- 
peratures below 1000 degrees Fahr.; sec- 
ond, all wire specimens should be in like 
condition for consistent test results. For- 
mex was stripped from the wire samples 
by the new Fairchild process of stripping 
Formex coating by dipping the wire in 
two chemical solutions, leaving test speci- 
mens in thoroughly clean and _ usable 
condition. 

All wire test specimens were bent into 


a standard hairpin shape with one side 
bent outward at right angles near the 
end opposite the loop. The specimens 
were handled by this projection. They 
were plunged, loop down, into the molten 
solder, only deep enough to permit the 
free side to remain out of the solder to 
about one-half its length. When this 
vertical projection fell over, due to the de- 
structive action of the solder, the test 
specimen was considered destroyed as 
the wire was so eaten away to be in- 
capable of supporting even this small 
weight. 

The wire life or destruction time was 
measured accurately from the moment of 
entry into the solder. The solder was kept 
in a temperature-controlled, electrically- 
heated cast iron pot of 2 cubic inches 
capacity. Dross was scraped from solder 
surface immediately before each test. 

Approximately 400 wire samples were 
tested. All tests have been plotted up in 
Curves 1, 2 and 3. The curves represent 
the average values for each test condi- 
tion. Similar destructive results were ob- 

(Please turn to Page 133) 
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SHIP AND ARMOR PLATE 


| The great strip-sheet mills of the United 
States (see illustration) designed to furnish 
America with steel for the millions of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, ranges, kitchen cabi- 
nets, even toys, demanded every year, were 
| quickly made ready when war came to do the 
| big emergency job of rolling necessary ton- 
nages of armor plate for tanks and the millions 
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TOUGH STEELS FOR 
TOUGH JOBS 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


Steels that stand up under wear and tear, shock 
and torsion are steels J & L has been rolling for 
tanks, ships, gun-mounts, and many other vital 
war uses. Made to formulas that use a minimum 
of critical alloys they provide the toughness to 
protect our men in combat and to battle storms 
at sea; yet they possess the workability to shape, 
weld, and fabricate in mass production. 

The experience gained in the fire and fury of 
war production insures the application of these 
steels for greater safety and longer life in the 
peace to come. 

The production of plate steel on the continu- 
ous strip mills of the United States is a triumph 
of teamwork — the teamwork of research, en- 
gineering, maintenance, and the skill of the men 
who man these massive mills. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Jal 
STEEL 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Coiling steel ship and sheets 


AT J&L PITTSBURGH WORKS BY ORISON MACPHERSON, 


of tons of steel plates for the vast program of 
building Liberty and Victory ships and other 


craft. In addition these mills rolled immense 


tonnages of strip for tinplate to preserve foods 
and drugs for our fighting men. 


Steel plates for a ship-a-day were rolled 


| on the strip-sheet mill in the Pittsburgh 


Works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration, the Maritime Commission announced 
recently. This plant flys the Maritime ““M” 
flag with 2 extra stars, 


On a scratch pad in the Army Ordnance 
offices in Washington, shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, Herbert W. Graham, Director of 
Metallurgy and Research of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, jotted down the 
formula for a tough, special-purpose steel 
that, using a minimum of critical alloys, be- 
came the basis for large tonnages of armor 
plate for tanks, guns and even airplanes to 
protect the lives of our fighting men, Charles 
T. Lucey, Scripps-Howard staff writer re- 
ported. Mr. Graham is now in Chungking 
heading the steel division of a special mission 
organized by Donald Nelson to stimulate war 
steel production in China. 


Strip steel pilot mill has been installed by 
Jones & Laughlin in its Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratory at Pittsburgh, alongside 
the small furnaces and rolling mills of the 
original J&L pilot plant, only one of its kind 
in the industry. 


Hoop skirts needed steel, so, to meet fash- 
ion’s demands, the first process for cold roll- 
ing of high-tempered, flat steel was patented 
and perfected in 1859 by the Washburn & 
Moen Wire Works, Worcester, Mass. In the 
quarter century that crinolines were in style 
the consumption of flat wire to keep milady’s 
hoop skirts billowy reached the astonishing 
volume of more than 6 million pounds a 
year (3,000 tons). This type of mill was 


| forerunner of modern high speed cold roll- 


ing mills that today turn out mile-long coils 


| of shining strip steel for many applications. 


Bernard Lauth, J&L partner, invented the 
4-high rolling mill in 1864 and took out 
patent No, 41,307 on it. This type mill, for 
the first time employing the backing-roll 
principle, was the predecessor of the modern 
high speed, continuous strip-sheet mills. 


In three years of World War II—from Dec. 
8, 1941, through Dec. 7, 1944, steel plants 
of the United States produced a record-break- 
ing total of more than 260 million tons of 
steel ingots and castings, a tonnage more than 
80% larger than was produced in three high- 
est years of the first World War (1916-191 g). 
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Differs from Most Designs 


Vertical rolls are separate from drives and are equipped with 

detachable couplings to facilitate roll changes. Mill rolls are 

direct driven through universal spindles by individual motors 

and can be reversed in three seconds. Wet and dry scale dis- 

posal systems are provided. Gas scarfing machine is operated 
from pulpit by push button control 


ONE of the most modern -mills of its 
kind in this country—a 45 x 80-inch 
universal slabbing mill—recently was 
completed at the Homestead works, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. for the De- 
fense Plant Corp. Included in the unit 
is a stripper building, soaking pit build- 
ing housing 20 pits, the mill building 
with motor room, and three slab yards 
capable of storing approximately 100,000 
tons of slabs. 

Pits are 15 x 16 x 18 feet deep, gas- 
fired, nonreversing recuperative units 
equipped for full automatic operation 
and control. Six ingots 29 x 66 x 96 
inches long weighing 40,425 pounds 
are usually charged in these pits, or four 
84 x 66-inch big-end-up ingots weigh- 
ing 55,000 pounds each with hot tops. 
Stainless steel ingots 28 x 60 inches and 
27 x 46 inches are also heated in these 
pits. 

In designing the mill provision was 
made to roll all grades of alloy and 
stainless steels as well as low-carbon 
steel slabs into slabs from 2% to 20 
inches thick and from 20 to 62 inches 
wide, from ingots weighing from 14,000 
pounds to as high as 70,000 pounds. 

Mill equipment includes an_ ingot 
buggy, receiving table, ingot turner and 
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scale, front and back mill tables with 
manipulators, pulpit, heavy duty upcut 
shear facilities, slab scale, tilting table 
and piler cars. Mill tables are driven 
from a line shaft and are of heavy con- 
struction, all equipment being provided 
with roller bearings throughout. 


If rolled with the piped end leading, 
it is not unusual for too much metal 
to be cropped at the shear. The ingot 
turner installed at Homestead makes it 
possible to avoid this, presenting the 
slab butt end first so that only enough 
metal is cropped off to square the slab. 
This results in a maximum of the excess 
metal being removed from the piped 
end. 

Sufficient lift is provided in the slab- 
bing mill to permit rolling on edge and 
it is standard practice at Homestead to 
bring the ingot into the mill on edge 
for a scale breaking pass. Manipulator 
fingers on the delivery side of the mill 
facilitate edge rolling. 

Experience to date has justified the 
application of roller bearings to the 45 x 
80-inch rolls. Maintenance costs have 

*From a paper presented before Pittsburgh 
section, Iron and Steel Engineers, November 
13, 1944. 


New 45 x 80-inch universal 

slabbing mill designed to roll 

alloy, stainless and low-car- 
bon steel slabs 





By A. G. ERICSON* 


Chief Engineer, Homestead Works 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Munhall, Pa. 


been low and no mill time has been 
lost for bearing changes or repair. Like- 
wise, the roller does not find it neces- 
sary to check the thickness of his slabs 
at frequent intervals and the time ordi- 
narily consumed in readjustment and 
leveling of the rolls is saved. No diffi- 
culty from scale or water entering the 
bearings has been experienced, 

The mill rolls are direct driven by 
two 5000-horsepower motors through 
universal spindles, the top roll and spin- 
dles being counterbalanced. Roll speeds 
may be varied from 470 to 940 feet per 
minute and the mill can be reversed from 
base speed in three seconds. 

The vertical mill, which has 36 x 80- 
inch rolls, is of the attached type and 
is driven through overhead gear reduc- 
tion units by a 3000-horsepower motor. 
It differs from most designs in that the 
rolls are separate from the drives, be- 
ing connected by easily detachable coup- 
lings to facilitate roll changes. The over- 
head roll drives move with the edger 
rolls and are operated by the same 
adjusting drive as is used for position- 
ing the rolls. 

Mill scale disposal at the Homestead 
slabbing mill is unusual in that it com- 
bines both wet and dry systems. A 
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Oil Refinery Installation—All 
Piping Materials from Crane 






O ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PARTS 


Catching up with war-deferred replacements—from order- 
ing to installation of parts—is simplified by using Crane 
complete piping meterials service. From one single source 
—your Crane Branch or Wholesaler—you get everything 
you need for any application. Valves, fittings, pipe, fabri- 
cated assemblies, piping accessories—in brass, iron and 
steel—in all pressure classes. 


In all piping items the Crane line gives you the world’s 
greatest selection. With one responsibility guarding the 
quality of all materials, you are better assured of good in- 
stallations. At the same time you are getting the full benefit 
of Crane Co.’s 90-year experience and 
leadership in meeting industry’s piping 
needs. CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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steel-lined flushing flume runs under the 
mill from the ingot receiving table to 
the slab shear, pitching down from each 
end to discharge in a Y approximately 
20 feet ahead of the universal mill. The 
scale pit, which is outside of the mill 
building, has a water capacity of approxi- 
mately 43,000 gallons and will accumu- 
late up to 150 tons of mill scale before 
starting to pile above the water line. 
From 4500 to 5000 gpm of water, 
drawn from coolers and other equip- 
ment, keeps the wet system in opera- 
tion. Normal drainage is by gravity but 
a 6000 gpm sump pump is provided to 
remove water from the scale pit during 
flood stages of the river. 

Heavy scale is caught on a grid con- 
sisting of 5 x 2-inch billets set on 8-inch 
centers across the flume. Ordinarily the 





larger pieces of scale are shattered and 
fall into the flume. Those which remain 
on the grids are hooked off into a tray 
running on a monorail in a corridor ad- 
jacent to the flume. These trays are 
dumped into charging boxes, lowered 
into position on cars which are advanced 
to the tray unloading station in the 
working corridor, 

This combination of wet and dry scale 
disposal systems eliminates the possibili- 
ty of clogging of the flumes, avoids 
wedging and blocking in chutes and 
hoppers, and prevents mill shutdowns 
being caused by faulty scale disposal. 

A gas scarfing machine, designed to 
remove relatively thin layers of steel 
from the vertical edges of 3 to 8-inch 
hot slabs is located between the univer- 
sal mill and the shear. Control is from 





from 1% hours to 15 minutes. 








PORTABLE SPOTWELDING GUN: 
counterbalanced for movement in any direction, this unit joins large ranges 
too heavy for conventional equipment at Washington Stove Works, Everett, 
Wash. Electrodes can bear on any body point, thus cutting production time 
Automatic time and heat controls are provided 


in this heavy-duty installation, built by Progressive Welder Co., Detroit 


Suspended by overhead cables and 

















the operating pulpit, where the operator 
can set from three to seven nozzles in 
operation by push button control. Fairly 
smooth surface is obtained with a table 
speed of 100 feet per minute, gas pres- 
sure of 45 pounds per square inch. 

The _hydraulically-operated —upcut 
shear is designed for cutting sections 
up to 20 x 60 inches and will handle 
lengths up to 20 feet. Maximum open- 
ing between the knives is 27 inches, 
the top head being adjustable through 
a motor-operated screwdown. A_ 1000 
psi weighted type accumulator furnishes 
pressure for the shear cylinders and the 
holddown. Three _ horizontal duplex 
plunger pumps, operating at 4500 psi 
furnish power for the 40-inch hydraulic 
cylinder which operates the bottom 
knife. One or all of these pumps can 
be operated as desired to control the 
speed of cut, two pumps being sufficient 
to develop maximum capacity of the 
shear. Limit switches provide for un- 
loading the pumps when the bottom 
knife overlaps the top knife by %-inch, 
a cam-operated pilot valve serving as an 
additional safety precaution. 

Cropped pieces drop onto a chute 
which delivers them to a flight type 
conveyor. This takes them out of the 
mill building, discharging down a chute 
to the scrap yard floor for handling by 
crane tongs directly into charging boxes. 

Three motor-driven cars are provided 
to take slabs from the tilting table, No. 
1 and No. 8 cars are used for transport- 
ing slabs into the adjoining slab yards, 
No. 2 being used as a standby unit and 
for handling slabs too long for the other 
cars. No. 1 car does the bulk of the 
work. About 110 feet of slab yards A 
and B are without roof, to speed up 
dissipation of the heat from the hot 
slabs and steam from water cooling. 
Scarfing docks for inspection, hand scarf- 
ing, and slab conditioning are provided 
in the A and B yards. These docks are 
serviced by gantry cranes and scarfing 
outlets. The C yard is provided with 
scarfing outlets but has no gantry crane. 
Slow cooling and preheating pits are 
available in all three yards. 

Approximately 105 motors developing 
21,670 horsepower are used in connec- 
tion with the main drives and auxiliary 
equipment; three equivalent to 13,000 
horsepower are on the main drive, 16 
equivalent to 2010 horsepower are on 
the Ward-Leonard 500 volt de auxil- 
iary drives, 44 equivalent to 2475 horse- 
power are straight 250-volt dc magnetic 
control on auxiliary drives, and 44 mo- 
tors equivalent to 4190 horsepower are 
440-volt ac units. The 3500-kilowatt, 
700-volt generators provide power for 
the main drives, being driven by a 7500- 
horsepower, 6600-volt, 25-cycle wound 
rotor flywheel induction motor. Two ex- 
citer sets furnish power for control. 
Power for the auxiliary motors on vari- 
able-voltage control is supplied from 
two 7-unit motor-generator sets driven by 
1250-horsepower, 6600-volt, 25-cycle syn- 
chronous motors. The de auxiliary drives 
operating under magnetic controls are 
supplied by a single 1500-kilowatt mo- 
tor-generator set. 
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Great developments are just ahead for the more extensive use of 
aluminum and magnesium alloys throughout all industry. Applica- 
tions developed in the course of our production for war have shown 
that great economy in weight is possible through use of these alloys. 
Reduction in weight usually means reduction in operating costs, and 
in every phase.of transportation this is a consideration of first impor- 
tance. The Bohn organization,is one of the country’s most important 
sources for aluminum and magnesium alloys. Bohn specialists will 
be glad to consult with you on the advantages of these light alloys. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES —LAFAYETTE BUILDING « DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Designers and. Fabricators f 


ALUMINUM . MAGNESIUM . BRASS . AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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gears per hour 


RADIALLY-fed form-tool blades cut 
all gear teeth simultaneously with un- 
usual speed in a new gear cutter. The 
method is said to represent the first ma- 
jor advance in equipment and_pro- 
cesses for the production of spur and 
helical gears and splines since the early 
part of the century. This cutter, under 
development for the past few years by 
Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, is capable 
of rough and semi-finish cutting as many 
as 60 to 100 or more gears per hour, 
depending on the job. Cutting time re- 
quired for the gear shown in Fig. 2, for 
example, was under one minute. 

The company’s objective in the devel- 
vpment of the Shear Speed cutter was 
to bring the speed of gear cutting up 
to the level set by modern gear-finishing 
machines. Up to the present time, one 
gear-shaving machine has been capable 
of handling the output of a considerable 
number of shapers and hobbers, the ac- 
tual number differing according to the 
particular job. With the new machine, 
production times for rough cutting and 
finishing can be equalized and predeter- 
mined. One cutter and one shaving 
machine can be counted on to produce 
continuously a definite quantity of gears 
per hour or day. 


Balanced cutting pressure is applied 
around the gear. Only a simple grind- 
ing operation is required to bring dull 
blades back to correct form. The ma- 
chine is easy to operate and no particu- 
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All Teeth Are Produced 
Simultaneously in New Method for 


; ; é 
Radially fed form-tooth blades are capable of rough 
and semi-finish cutting as many as 60 to 100 or more 


lar skill is required for its operation. 
Gears are merely placed on the work 
holder. Chucking is part of the auto- 
matic machine cycle. The operator 
presses a button to start the machine. 
When the machine has completed its 
cycle it returns automatically to loading 
position and releases the finished gear 
for removal and loading of another blank. 
The design eliminates chance of loose 
arbors. There are no nuts to tighten. 

Cutting action of the machine is as 
follows: When the gear is automatically 
clamped, the head of the machine, con- 
taining the cutter head (see Fig. 1) au- 
tomatically lowers into cutting position. 
It automatically locks in this position. 
The work now reciprocates vertically. 
At the beginning of each up-stroke, all 
blades are advanced radially (fed inte 








Top to bottom— 
Fig. 1—Interior of cutter head, 
showing assembly of individual 
simple form tool blades, each re- 
sponsible for removing the metal 
between two adjoining teeth in a 
gear. .This head is for a gear 4 
inches in diameter with 33 teeth. 
Blades are easy to sharpen, cutter 
heads are so quickly removable and 
replaceable as complete units, that 
practically continuous production 
is assured 


Fig. 2—This gear, 4 inches in di- 

ameter, with 1 inch face width and 

51 teeth, was cut by the new ma- 
chine in less than 1 minute 


Fig. 3—Shoulder gears such as the 
one shown here may be cut as fast 
as other types 


Fig. 4—( Left )}—Shear-Speed cut- 

ter designed for rough and semi- 

finish cutting gears up to 4 inches 

in diameter and 2 inches face 

width. Ram containing cutter head 

is shown here in the upper (load- 
ing) position 


the work) an equal amount. On the re- 
turn stroke, the blades are retracted 
slightly as on conventional gear-shapers 
to provide clearance for the tools. The 
amount that blades are fed into the 
work on each stroke is adjustable. Cor- 
rect sizing of the work is also automat- 
ically controlled and adjustable. 


A “jog” control also is provided on 
the machine to inch it for set-up adjust- 
ments when shifting the machine to a 
different job. Adjustments are provid- 
ed for speed of vertical reciprocation 
and length of stroke. To sharpen blades. 
or to change over to another type of gea! 
to be cut, the entire inner cutter-head 
assembly is removed, as a unit, permit- 
ting insertion of another cutter head 


(Please turn to Page 135) 
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Available now for protecting 
your surplus equipment 


Every type specially suited to 
provide maximum protection 


When you change over from swords to plow 
shares, make sure your surplus tools and 
equipment are properly protected against 
damaging rust. 

From Gulf's complete line, you can select 
one or more war-proven rust preventives 
that will meet your every requirement for 
both interior and exterior use—and provide 





Proved in War use — 







positive protection for indefinite periods. 

Gulf quality rust preventives have given 
an excellent account of themselves in pro- 
tecting all types of metal parts and war 
equipment during storage and transporta- 
tion overseas. They meet Government 
specifications for exterior and interior appli- 
cation, and are available now for immediate 
delivery. 

For further information on Gulf quality 
rust preventives, write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
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Division Sales Offices: 


Boston + New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh » Atlanta 


New Orleans + Houston * Louisville * Toledo 













LAMINATION of steel and cupro- 
nickel is one of the newly developed 
processes which conserves nickel as well 
as copper, another essential raw ma- 
terial. Its product, or substitute, is called 
“super-clad.” Today, there are many 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of materials which require such ferrous 
and nonferrous materials to be lam- 
inated. 

The possibility of modifying a product 
with some alternate material during an 
emergency is not always realized. One 
such material is cupronickel (70-30) com- 
bined with low carbon steel. 

Generally, cupronickel in  stock-size 
thicknesses from 1/16 to 1-inch is being 
used on products where high corrosion 
and electrolytic resistance qualities are 
necessary. This type of material is ap- 
plied where the product is attacked on 


By J. V. KIELB 


Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


the surface exposed to salt water, acid, 
erosion, or any substance which effects 
its destruction. Oil and water coolers, 
air-cooled motors and generators, and 
condensers are some of the products 
that have use for this type of material. 

In one case, the inner surface of air- 
cooled generator units was exposed to 
corrosion and electrolytic action while 
the outer surface was exposed only to 
the air, and sometimes, oil distribution. 
Fig. 1 shows one section of the unit of 
an air-cooled motor and generator which 
formerly was made from solid cupro- 
nickel. Under the new method of super- 
cladding, it has only 0.032-inch cupro- 
nickel on the inner and outer side sur- 


Fig. 1—Solid cupronickel header plate for air-cooled motor-generator set 


Fig. 2—Cross section of super-clad header plate at low magnification 


Fig. 3—Cross section of product which has only one surface of cupronickel 


Process for super - cladding 
header plates for motor-generator 

sets and similar applications where vibration 

puts laminated assemblies to severe test accomplished 

by combining single mild steel plate with two lesser thicknesses 
of cupronickel. Copper binder and hydrogen brazing make good bond 


faces. Fig. 2 shows cross-sectional area 
of this unit under low magnification. 
Later, it was found that this clad was 
necessary only on the inside surface 
which was exposed to salt water. 

Super-clad with one surface is_illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. Specimen shown has 
wall thickness of only %-inch, with the 
layer of cupronickel being 0.020-inch 
thick. Where all surfaces are attacked 
by corrosion, another application would 
be necessary in order to maintain these 
resistant qualities. In this application, 
original weight of solid cupronickel sec- 
tion averaged 22 pounds as shown in 
Fig. 1, whereas with super-clad, the 
amount of cupronickel is from 10 to 14 
ounces, with the balance mild steel 
stock. Combined section was approxi- 
mately 2 pounds lighter than the orig- 
inal stock, thus making the complete 
unit of six sections 12 to 15 pounds 
lighter than the original. 


As to the conservation of nickel and 
copper, it is estimated that 82 to 90 
per cent saving per unit was established 
by this new product. In the model un- 
der discussion, it resulted in savings of 
12,000 to 15,000 pounds of nickel in 






























MOLDING A 


Repel 








Standard Products’ reputation is an inherent part of every plastic 
item we fabricate, our reputation in molding plastics is not acci- 
dental—but the result of years of experience, strenuous application 
to detail and an honest desire to produce the best at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The Standard Products Co. modern press equipment plus new 
techniques in molding all combine to assure you that the Standard 
Products Co. will give you the utmost in molding service 
efficiently and economically. 

The Plastics Division of Standard Products is equippe d to mold 
any plastic part, large or small, by injection, compression, extru- 
sion, transfer or jet molding processes. 

The facilities of the Standard Products’ Research Laboratory 
and Engineering Departments are at your service. Write the 
Standard Products Co, if you have a plastic molding problem. 


THE STANDARD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


505 Boulevard Bldg. 


January 8, 1945 


Main Offices and Research Laboratory 


Woodward Ave. at E. Grand Blvd. ° Detroit 2, Michigan 
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addition to a saving of copper amount- 
ing to 30,000 to 35,000 pounds. This 
was only one model, but this product 
was going to be used on 30 to 40 dif- 
ferent models which had similar con- 
struction. 

As to the cost of this new product, it 
reduces the original cost per unit by 
$50 to $60. Section illustrated in Fig. 
1 in its original form cost approximately 
$10 for material, while super-clad, with 
one clad surface, costs approximately 

2, including material and actual labor 
for facing off four sides of the section. 

Experiments: These were started with 
three methods of approach: (1) Joining 
or laminating steel and cupronickel by 
either plug or slot welding, or by com- 
plete electric welding of transverse and 
longitudinal seams; (2) resistance weld- 
ing by spot and seam method; and (3) 
by application with a hydrogen brazing 
furnace. Procedure with the hydrogen 
brazing furnace proved most successful. 
In all instances, it was possible to use 
each application within its limits. Al- 
though the first and second methods 
were not practical here, they will be out- 
lined as they might prove useful in other 
applications. With the principles of 
making stainless and nickel-clad steel in 
mind, thought was given to rolling steel 
and cupronickel together. This was 
left as a last alternative to laminate this 
product. 

One-inch diameter plug welds were 
staggered 7 inches, center to center. A 
3/32-inch diameter coated cupronickel 
electrode was used to fill these holes. 
This method revealed warping of the 
thin wall thickness of cupronickel, also 
many irregularities developed in its sur- 
face, caused by heat from the arc. Later 
it was found that the heavier the wall 
thickness of the cupronickel, the less 
irregularities and warping occurred. The 
same characteristics were found in slot 
welding, even though the handling dur- 
ing welding was simplified. This made 
it easier for the welder to handle, and 





Fig. 4—Cross section of laminated 
plate at high magnification show- 
ing bonding and grain structure 


Fig. 5—Edge section of laminated 
plate at high magnification indicat- 
ing machinability 


considerably less slag was trapped in the 


fusion area. 

A seal-tight surface between cupro- 
nickel and steel was accomplished by 
arc welding with a coated cupronickel 
electrode. The cupronickel plate was 
clamped to the steel plate and tack 
welded along transverse and longitud- 
inal seams. All joints were sealed, but 
some warping developed in the sections 
of the cupronickel plate, resulting in 
slight air pockets between plates. Com- 
bining this plan with slot welding proved 
satisfactory, but inasmuch as all sur- 
faces had to have machined finishes, 
the cost was too high, especially on %- 
inch to 5/16-inch clad thickness. 

In the second group, spot welding 
gave a few good specimens, but warp- 
ing again developed in addition to some 
burning of cupronickel surfaces. “This 
method had only limited application to 
light gage materials. In seam welding, 
these materials gave good results on 
1/16 to %-inch wall thickness of the 
laminated material, but in going again 
to heavier stock, burning of cupronickel 
resulted. Thus, the development of hot 
shortness was noticeable. In all samples 
used so far the materials were cleaned 
thoroughly before using. 

The third and final method was the 
lamination of cupronickel and_ steel 
through a hydrogen brazing furnace. 
This proved to be the most successful. 

Samples were started with 0.020-inch 
cupronickel and 1/16-inch mild steel, 
plus 0.006-inch electrolytic copper, and 
a special flux as an additional binder. 
Pilot work revealed that copper thick- 
ness will vary according to thickness of 
steel and cupronickel. Copper spots de- 
veloped on many samples after brazing 
the cupronickel and steel surface, al- 
though bonding was excellent and warp- 
ing within the plate was very slight. 
After brazing with only one side of the 
steel covered with cupronickel, most of 
the samples revealed a tendency toward 
distortion in the outer edges of the ma- 
terial. This produced a concave struc- 
ture which predominated more with ma- 
terials 3/16-inch or less in wall thick- 
ness. Most of this was due to the dif- 
ference in coefficients of thermal ex- 
pansion for steel and cupronickel. Also, 
it was revealed that rate of bonding and 
cooling was too rapid. However, material 
which warped as a result could be 
straightened easily without affecting 
bonding structure. 

After much testing on experimental 
pieces for bonding, gas pockets, blister- 
ing, etc., a process specification was 
written to cover each class of model. 
Details appearing in subsequent para- 
graphs with preparation, brazing and 
production handling, apply to the model 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 








production of 
this article, preparation of parts must be 


Preparation: In _ the 


handled carefully in order to insure 
bonding of the cupronickel to steel plate. 
The parent metal may be in the classi- 
fication SAE 1010 or 1020. The base 
plate must be free of scale, corrosion or 
grease of any kind. The pickling proc- 
ess was used to eliminate any or all of 
these conditions. Either still or elec- 
trolytic pickling methods can be em- 
ployed. If high production is planned, 
the electrolytic method should be em- 
ployed. Time required for the former 
is from 20 to 30 minutes in solution of 
sulphuric acid, whereas electrolysis re- 
duces this operation to between 3 and 4 
minutes. 

In addition to pickling the steel plate, 
the cupronickel and brazing sheet of 
copper should be thoroughly cleaned by 
washing and degreasing. After clean- 
ing, they should be thoroughly dried to 
prevent oxidation on their surfaces. This 
material should be used within 24 hours 
after cleaning as there is a possibility of 
oxides developing on surfaces of the 
metals to complicate bonding. 

Binder used in bonding consists of a 
copper sheet, (deoxidizing or electro- 
lytic) varying in thickness. according to 
size of product to be made. Some care 
is required as to amounts of the special- 
ly prepared flux to be used between 
surfaces, because gases may be generat- 
ed during furnace operation causing pin 
holes in the cupronickel surface and 
making the bonding metal visible. To 
partially offset this possibility all plates 
can be made %-inch longer and %-inch 
wider than dimensions desired, allowing 
impurities to form on outer surfaces. 
These can be trimmed off later, leaving 
a perfect bonding area. 

Brazing: In uniformly fluxing one 
side of the steel and the cupronickel 
plate, the flux should be applied in a 
very thin layer over the entire area. The 
copper sheet is placed upon this fluxed 
surface of the steel. .Cupronickel plate 
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Sulphite-“Jreaied 


Alloy and Special Steels 








ULPHITE-TREATED alloy and special steels, which we 


















have produced fora number of years, have solved many 


problems for steel users. They have been most satisfac- 





torily applied where machinability is of first importance. 

Sulphite treatment can be applied to most types of 
steel. It has been used successfully in the production of 
shells, crankshafts, camshafts, axles, and gears. 

If you believe that your company may have an appli- 
cation for sulphite-treated steels, our sales and metal- 
lurgical staffs are at your service. We have accomplished 
satisfactory results for others and are ready to serve you 


in the same way. 


WISCONSIN STEEL 
COMPANY 


Affiliate of International Harvester Company 
General Offices: 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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now is inverted with the fluxed side touch- 
ing the copper plate surface. Particular 
attention should be paid to alignment of 
all three plates. This should be checked 
before the materials are placed on the 
furnace conveyor. Lighter gages of both 
copper and cupronickel plates will show 
some warping, therefore, weights are 
employed to keep all three plates to- 
gether for good bonding action. To pre- 
vent weights from bonding with top sur- 
face of finished product in furnace heat, 
a piece of carbon strip the same length 
and width as the cupronickel plate 
should be inserted between the weights 
and upper plate. From 10 to 20 pounds 
deadweight is evenly distributed across 
top of carbon strip. 


Operation Conveyorized 


Material now is placed on belt con- 
veyor leading to hydrogen brazing fur- 
nace. Brazing temperature is held at 
2050 degrees Fahr., plus or minus 25 
degrees. Rate of travel of conveyor will 
vary iccording to product to be made 
and thickness of stock used. In case 
under discussion, rate of travel of the 
stainless steel belt through the furnace 
was under 3 hours. In one instance, 
rate of travel was changed during the 
time material entered maximum heating 
chamber and before reaching cooling 
chamber, A standard hydrogen brazing 
furnace of the belt conveyor type was 
used in this operation. In the cooling 


chamber plates moved slowly until they 
reached temperatures of between 200 to 
300 degrees Fahr., and then were moved 
from conveyor to a skid. These plates in 
some cases warped slightly after braz- 
ing. Conditions ranging from a mini- 
mum of warping to no distortion at all 
were shown when both surfaces of the 
steel plate were contacted with cupro- 
nickel plates. As previously noted, 
some plates of the laminated structure 
were distorted due to disparity in coef- 
ficients of thermal expansion for steel 
and cupronickel; blistering occurred only 
when too many impurities were present 
between plates, or when too much cop- 
per binder was used. The other devel- 
opment was the creation of gases during 
furnace brazing, caused by excessive ap- 
plication of flux. It was claimed dark 
soot developed at the start, affecting hy- 
drogen control. This was minimized by 
more careful distribution of flux. 

Many samples were tested to deter- 
mine correct proportions in use of cop- 
per as the bonding medium. Accom- 
panying table shows approximate thick- 
nesses for each of the three components 
going into a super-clad product based 
on steel plate sizes from 1/16 to %4-inch. 

Thickness of copper should be at a 
minimum, pilot tests indicating 0.006- 
inch as average for lighter gages of steel 
and cupronickel. However, as shown by 
table, copper thickness was reduced to 
0.0015-0.002-inch when combined as 





GENERAL UTILITY CRANE: 





A familiar sight in west coast shipyards 
and wartime manufacturing plants is the Hyster Karry Krane—a high-speed 
self-propelling general utility crane with a capacity up to 10,000 pounds. 
Manufactured by Willamette Hyster Co., Portland, Oreg., the crane has pneu- 
matic tires, a big power plant and operates over all kinds of rough, unim- 
proved floor and road conditions. It turns in its own length, which eliminates 
the need for use of a revolving boom crane. 
while traveling. Fast lift speed of 35 feet per minute, four speeds forward 
and reverse and full vision for the operator enable the Karry Krane to meet 
the requirements of most materials handling problems 


Loads can be hoisted or lowered 








bond with 1/16-inch thick steel and 
0.020-inch thick cupronickel. Views in 
Figs. 4 and 5 at high magnification show 


-grain structure and bonding of these 


metals in a header plate. It is apparent 





THICKNESSES RECOMMENDED FOR 
SUPER-CLADDING 
Mild Steel 
Plate 
Inches 


Cupronickel Copper (Binder) 
Inches Inches 
0.020 0.0015-—0.002 
0.020—0.025 0.002 —0.008 
0.025—0.032 0.003 —0.0048 
0.032—0.047 0.008 —0.0048 
0.032—0.062 0.003 —0.006 





that copper sheet on top strata bonded 
deeper into the steel plate than did the 
lower bonding sheet. 

Hardness records of the header plate 
illustrated were kept until completion 
of the piece. Hardness of the mild steel 
section averaged 60 rockwell B before 
brazing, while cupronickel plates ay- 
eraged 44 rockwell B. After brazing, 
hardness in the steel plate area near the 
bonding zone changed, with average 
hardness ranging close to 64 rockwell B 
on both edges. This increased hardness 
extended into the steel plate as far as 
Y%-inch from the bonding zone. Center 


section showed little or no change. In 
comparing the readings at both edges, it 
was noticed that the top section, i.e., the 
cupronickel plate that was on top as it 
went through. the brazing furnace, gave 
lower hardness readings than that of the 


copper on the lower side. Penetration 
into the cupronickel plates was about 
the same on both surfaces. 

Using 0.032-inch cupronickel thick- 
ness on the top side, with binder of 
0.006-inch copper on the %4-inch steel 
plate, it was found the copper would 
penetrate deep into the steel and, on 
some occasions, blisters or bubbles would 
develop on the steel surface of the lower 
side. Remedial action to correct this 
trouble and other unsatisfactory condi- 
tions has been set forth previously. 


Production Factors: In straightening 
these plates after warping occurs, a set 
of power rolls or hydraulic arbor press 
can be employed. ‘Type of operation 
generally depends upon thickness of plate 
and amount. of distortion. After 
straightening, the plates for the header 
are sheared, or in some cases cut on a 
Do-All machine, to the required size. 
Shearing and machining of material 
should be arranged so that if rough burrs 
are left, they should be on the steel side. 
Under a production setup it was found 
that machining speeds and feeds could 
be increased when cupronickel material 
was at minimum thickness and steel at 
maximum. To gain better production 
as well as prevent breaking of the bond 
after joining metals, machining is begun 
from the cufronickel side and progresses 
toward the steel plate. Bonding, accord- 
ing to practice described, has proved to 
be very good, especially during drilling 
operations. Lightness of plates also con- 
tributes to machinability. 
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DOUBLE FEATURE a 


Ingenuous fallow, the designer of this gear lapping machine. 
Fully alert to the wide diversity of the Master line, he has been 
able to select units which combine to give him exactly the 
“double feature’’ action he needs. 

This power drive incorporates a mechanical variable speed unit 
and a stage of gear Hilection on the right hand end to provide 
variable speeds, in exactly the right range, for the spindle drive. 
On the other end is a right angle worm gear drive that provides 
oscillating motion for tha loption table. All of these ... the motor, 
the Jorleiile speed drive, the two gear reductions ... all are 
standard Master units, that easily combine into one compact, 
integral, power package, Saves ordering and mounting time... 


r — 
saves space... saves money. 







Probably you will not need exactly the same combination of 
motor features illustrated below, but the Master line includes 


9 { 
motors for every current specification, every type of enclosure, 








and every type of mounting arrangement ...in fact, is the most 
flexible, the most versatile line of motor drives in the world. 
Investigate Master’s unusual ability to serve you economically 


with motors that really fit the job in sizes from 1/10 to 100 HP. 


TS 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY e DAYTON 1, OHIO 








Above—Heating coils and fixtures 
of various design, each for a specific 
job, are readily available 


Below—Repetitive localized heat 
treating with induction unit. Heat- 
ing is so rapid that parts may be 
removed by hand for quenching. 
Part is inside small coil in front of 
board above quench tank 






ECONOMIC factors involved in the 
practice of heat treating metals by appli- 
cation of electronically induced high- 
frequency current have given rise to an 
entirely new service in the metalworking 
industries—the induction heat treating 
job shop. 

Induction heat treating as a job shop 
operation rather than a departmental 
function within a plant is a logical devel- 
opment created by wider acceptance of 
induction heat treating itself. It is justi- 
fied economically if consideration is given 
cost of installing the necessary equip- 
ment, training the personnel to operate it 
and maintaining that personnel through 
the idle periods bound to occur from 
time to time within a large industrial 
plant. 

In the case of small plants or other 
job shops the economic value of “farm- 
ing out” such work to a specializing shop 
is even more pronounced because of (1) 
high cost of the equipment, (2) the 
limited use it would have, (3) the trained 
technicians its operation requires and (4) 
the per-unit cost of work turned out. 

The job shop having an induction heat- 
ing department, experienced in that high- 
ly specialized type of operation and fully 
equipped to handle any induction heat 
treating operation, need not suffer from 
such economic prohibitions. 

Assuming its business is sufficient to 
keep its equipment in operation most of 
the time, costs can be spread over numer- 
ous projects, thus lowering the cost per- 
unit to a figure an owner using the equip- 
ment only occasionally cannot hope to 
attain. Furthermore—and this is import- 
ant—the induction heat treating job shop 
can supplement its lower per-unit cost 















































By REX BAUBIE, Chief 
Induction Heating Division 


Central Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
Detroit 


with the counsel and services of electronic 
and metallurgical engineers of a caliber 
few occasional users of the process could 
afford to maintain. 

The nature of induction heat treating 
makes it adaptable to projects of widely 
different requirements as to size, shape 
and length of run. That, fortunately, is 
inherent in an electronic induction cir- 
cuit. Fortunately the more costly ele- 
ments of the apparatus transformers, rec- 
tifiers and oscillators—remain more or 
less standard for all types of heat treating 
jobs. The fixture which actually ap- 
plies energy to the work being treated, 
the coil, is not only the least expensive 
part of the equipment but is both de- 
tachable and interchangeable. It is in 
reality an attachment but is of course as 
necessary to operation of the unit as a 
drill bit is to a drill press. 

High frequencies necessary to heat 
treat inductively are generated by the 
more expensive elements of the equip- 
ment and delivered to output terminals. 
The coil is attached to the terminals sim- 
ply by plugging in. Removal of one coil, 
substitution of another is no problem. 

Induction heat treating coils, however, 
must be designed to meet specific re- 
quirements of a given job. Adequate 
coverage of the area to be treated and 
proper clearance from the work are two 
of the more important factors in coil de- 
sign. It also is important to know what 
frequency to use as well as exactly how 
long to expose the work to that frequency. 
Those are problems for the induction 
heating engineer. 

Through the interchangeability of coils, 
induction heat treating is adaptable to an 
(Please turn to Page 136) 
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A helpful guide to selecting the 
right Electrode for the job 


This new chart, just off the press, Contains a complete list of 
Murex Electrodes divided into four groups for quick reference; 
mild steel, special steels, stainless steels and hard surfacing. 
Electrodes are described according to AWS-ASTM class. 
Color identification, recommended current strengths, poiarity, 
and physical properties are also given. In addition, there are 
brief descriptions of the electrodes’ general characteristics and 
applications. 

The chart is 24” x 37”, printed in four colors. 

Copies will be sent free to those who request them on their 
company letterhead. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Chiccgo + Pittsburgh + Albany 
So. San Francisco + Toronto 
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This is no ordinary bolt and nut. It is new and flexing action that eliminates the possibility of the 
unique ...a custom-made cure for the “‘wobbles”’. nut loosening in action. 
It illustrates how manufacturers are improving Appearance was a factor, too. This was im- 
their products by consulting with National on proved by making the top of 
fasteners: the bolt slightly oval, and round- 
The American Fork and Hoe Company, in ing the point so as to blend 
redesigning their new line of “True Temper” in assembly with the radii of 
products, needed a bolt and nut assembly for the nut. 
certain applications that would lock up tight, yet Let us diagnose your products 
permit delicate adjustment for proper functioning for possible fastener improve- 
| of the tools, and be capable of easy disassembly ment. It’s often surprising what 
for sharpening. can be done. 


The nut had to be thin, light in weight, one- 
piece construction. Existing types of lock nuts 
were too cumbersome. 





They put it up to us to find the answer. We 
designed a new type of lock nut (patent applied 
for) which, when tightened, develops a spring or 





THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 4, 0. 
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Hydraulic Press 


Built for pressures up to 1000 pounds 
per square inch, the Hydro-squeeze gun, 
a portable 1%-ton capacity hydraulic 
press is announced by Hydraulic Machin- 
ery Inc., 12825 Ford road, Dearborn, 
Mich. Ball type switches are located on 
the unit to control a spring returned four- 
way valve. As long as both switch but- 
tons are pressed, the valve solenoid is 
energized and oil under pressure is valved 
into the gun moving the ram through the 
working stroke of 1% inch. When one 
or both buttons are released, the valve 
solenoid is de-energized and the ram 
starts the return stroke. The offset platen 
and ram are constructed to accommodate 
special adaptors for various operations, 
such as pressing bushings and pins, rivet- 
ing, dimpling, etc. 

A standard hydraulic power unit with 
pump, motor, tank and valves generates 





the hydraulic power for operation of the 
gun. Power units can be provided with 
sufficient capacity for powering numer- 
ous guns from a single unit. High pres- 
sure hydraulic hose connects the guns to 
the power unit. 


Photometer 


A new transmission photometer for 
measuring accurately the amount of light 
transmitted through very small areas of 
spectographic plates is announced by 
Special Products Division of General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It is 
for use wherever spectrographic analysis 
is employed, such as in the metal fields; 
also for microcolorimetric and micro- 
chemical analyses and for measuring light 
transmission through solutions. 

Requiring a constant power supply of 
6 volts, alternating or direct current, with 
an approximate capacity of 30 amperes, 
the photometer consists of a light source, 
an optical system, a galvanometer, a 
light-sensitive cell and a mechanical stage 
for accommodating the plate. The stage 
has a three-point ball bearing suspension 
and is movable in three directions. Con- 
trol knobs are mounted on the front of 
the instrument to facilitate focal adjust- 
ment and control of the several dia- 
phragms and filters in the optical system 
which govern the intensity of the light 
and heat reaching the light-sensitive cell 
and the plate. 

When measuring the light transmitted 


through a plate, the plate is mounted on 
the mechanical stage and light from a 
6-volt, 18-ampere projection lamp in the 
optical system is collected by a condenser 
lens and focused on a wide-aperture lens, 








producing an image of the condenser 
lens on the plate. Magnified by an ob- 
jective lens, this image is then cast upon 
a rectangular-shaped diaphragm located 
in front of the light-sensitive cell. The 
current output of the cell, which is the 
degree of light transmitted through the 
field of the plate, is shown on the gal- 
vanometer scale. 


Rough and Finish Boring Unit 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., 3400 
East Lafayette, Detroit 7, announces a 
new machine for rough and finish _bor- 
ing truck axle housings. It is equipped 
with two guide-bar type, self-contained 
hydraulic units which provide both ro- 
tation and feed for the boring bars. The 
two fixtures are identical and 
equipped with adaptors for two different 
axle adaptors carr\ 
pilot bushings for the boring bars and 
the fixture end sections carry-large bush- 
that. the tool is supported on 


each is 


housings. These 


ings so 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


both ends while going through the work. 

Fixtures are indexed manually on a 
clamp-type index table. The small han- 
dle in front actuates the index plungers 
while the longer handle actuates the 
cam shaft which elevates the table for 
indexing. 

The part is clamped in the fixture at 
the center and at both ends and is moved 
end-wise to equalize stock removal from 
both ends. A horizontal shaft with set 
collars and pointers on the fixture is used 
in equalizing the stock. One part is 
bored in the working position while an- 
other part is being loaded in the front 
station or tools are being exchanged 
from rough boring bars to finishing bars. 
Electric push buttons are provided for 
each end of the machine so that either 
end may be operated independently 
while the other is being hooked up be- 
tween driving head and tool. 


Quenching Unit 


For controlled quenching where small 
pieces are heat treated, Bell & Gossett 
Co., Morton Grove, Ill., announces a new 
It has all the positive 
It is 
com- 


junior quencher. 
control features of the larger units. 
a completely self-contained unit, 
bining quench tank with cooler, strainer 
and all control equipment. With a tur- 
bulent velocity set up in the quencher, 
the heat is carried away from the surface 
of the piece sufficiently fast to prevent 
the formation of gas bubbles. Cooled, 
clean oil scrubs the entire surface 
throughout the quench period. No stor- 
age tank is necessary—enough liquid is 
contained in the system to handle the 
quenching volume required. 

The quenching liquid is pumped into 
the quench tank through several openings 
around the lower perimeter. These op- 
posing jets set up a uniformly turbulent 
flow from the bottom to the top of the 
tank, where the liquid spills over into 
As the liquid 


passes 


the overflow chamber. 
leaves the overflow chamber, it 
through the strainer, the pump and the 
copper 


cooler. The cooler consists of a 





(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described.) 
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tube bundle in a steel shell and is cooled 
by city water flowing through the copper 
tubes. The temperature of the water 
is controlled by a thermostatic control 
which actuates a motorized valve in- 
stalled in the water outlet. This motor- 





ized valve is opened and closed to admit 
more or less water to the cooler as re- 
quired. Quenching liquid temperature 
is thereby kept within a controlled range. 


Variable Speed Drive 


Che new variable speed drive offered 
by Lombard Governor Corp., Ashland, 
Mass., features the transmission of power 
at different speed levels. Particularly 
adaptable because of its compact size 
and design to practically every type of 
variable speed transmission work, this 
used in the modernization 


new drive is 








of present equipment as well as on new 
equipment. 

Pumps, blowers, heavy stock convey- 
ors and machinery power in the process- 
ing field are now using this type of power 
transmission equipment. Danger of tie- 


up due to the slipping of belts from the 
overhead drive is eliminated in this in- 
dividually controlled drive. The complete 


unit with the motor has the size and 
appearance of two standard alternating 
current motors coupled together. Gears 
are totally enclosed and run in oil which 
reduces noise and possibility of dirt, grit 
and moisture getting into the gears. The 
unit uses the V-belt as a control medium 
only. Its lower gear action also offers 
finer hairline control. 


Metal Parts Washer 


Designed for use with an emulsifying 
cleaner or as an alkali washer, a three 
stage metal washing tank is announced 
by Phillips Mfg. Co., 3431 West Touhy 
avenue, Chicago 45. It consists of a 
heated solvent tank with two heated 
water rinse tanks. The heated solvent 
tank has a_ thermostatically controlled 
range from 135 to 250 degrees Fahr. A 
drain board conducts the solvent back to 
its tank. After immersion in the clean- 
ing agent and draining, the parts are 
immersed in the first and second rinse 





tanks, emerging free from oil and dirt. 
The water rinse is also heated with a 
controlled flow that keeps the tempera- 
ture at approximately 180 degrees Fahr. 
The solvent tank is heated by strip heat- 
ers and the water rinse by immersion 
heaters. The walls of the heated tanks 
are insulated. Two safety covers hang 
at the side of the tank when not in use 
to protect the operator from contact 
with the tank. 


Piston Ring Lapper 


Formerly used only by the armed 
forces for aircraft engine overhauling, a 
piston ring lapper is now offered by 
C. Allen Fulmer Co., 1217 First National 
Bank building, Cincinnati. It eliminates 
guesswork in fitting piston rings, reduces 
“break-in” time and saves tearing down 
engines because rings do not seal proper- 
ly. It handles all cylinder diameters 
encountered in aircraft engine service. 

This piston ring lapper will lap full 
sets of rings into their cylinder barrels 
up to a maximum bore of 6%6 inches. The 
machine has been engineered to give 
a half revolution of the spindle on a 
full outstroke, with no rotation on the 
return stroke. At each reciprocating 
cycle, the spindle “hunts” so that there 
is no possibility of the abrasive travel- 
ing over the same path during the next 
stroke of the lapping operation. The 
spindle operates in a bath of oil and 
carries a wiper seal to protect it against 


dirt and grit. 





. 


the operator the number of strokes for 
each operation. 

Air operated, the machines are built 
for operation with air under pressure up 
to 100 pounds per square inch. They 
are mounted on a work bench. A hy- 
draulically operated model is also avail- 
able. 


Electronic Controller 


Known as Free-Vane, a new electronic 
type controller is announced by Bristol 
Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. The new line 
of controllers operates on the shielding 
effect of a vane passing between two coils 
in an electronic circuit. Recording and 
indicating models are offered for auto- 
matic control of temperature, pressure, 
liquid level and humidity. Low-open, 
high-open, low-high, low-open-high and 
low-normal-high types of control opera- 
tion are available. 

Controller for temperature is offered 
in ranges from minus 125 degrees Fahr 
to plus 1000 degrees Fahr. for use in con- 
junction with motor and solenoid valves, 
relays, main line switches and other fuel 
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control apparatus for controlling the tem- 
perature in electric, oil, gas fired and 
steam heated ovens, dryers, dehydrators, 
oil baths, smoke houses, tanks, etc. 

The pressure controller is obtainable 
in ranges from full vacuum to 6000 
pounds per square inch and also for au- 
tomatically controlling liquid level. The 
humidity controller operates from a wet 
and dry bulb type of element with separ- 
ate control for each bulb. The controller 
is also a time program controller. 
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Stroke setting stops can 
be set to give working strokes from 2 
to 12 inches, and a reset counter tells 
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” What Users Say: 
(FROM LETTERS IN OUR FILES) 


‘Seas around your own shop—you may find a 
number of machining jobs which could possibly 


“For quite a few years we have had a large 


number of HYDRATROL LATHES (Large Hol- be done better on a Large Hollow Spindle Type of 
HYDRATROL LATHE. Send us prints of these unusual, 


difficult, or too-costly inachining jobs, for a time- 
working on these machines appreciate the and-money-saving recommendation. 


ease of speed control afforded.” Five Sizes 18” to 2G” 
Saugiaes Small....... 18” up to 7 1/4” Hole 
““HYDRATROL LATHES have been entirely sat- Medium....... 24” up to 12” Hole 


isfactory for turning high-strength forged Large cade Oh a be up to 13” Hole 
‘Large .........30” up to 14” Hole 


Large.......36” up to 16 1/2” Hole 
(Standard type lathes, 16” to 36”) 


cehmam MACHINE Co. 


low Spindle Type) in our shops here. The men 





tubes in record time.”’ 
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Selecting Carbides 


(Concluded from Page 85) 
the chatter and high frequency vibra- 
tions in the cutter drive resulting from 
changes in the load as the individual 
teeth of the cutter enter and leave the 
cut. This factor is doubly important with 
carbides, since carbide cutters usually 
have fewer teeth than cutters made from 
other cutting materials and load changes 
thus more pronounced. Further- 
more, vibration and chatter are more 
injurious to any grade of carbide than 
they are to the softer cutting materials. 


are 


The second major advantage of fly- 
wheels is that they help maintain a more 
constant cutting speed through the length 
of the cut. If the cut is particularly 
heavy in just one or two spots, then the 
flywheel effect carries the machine 
through without stalling the motor or 
slowing it down below the cutting speed 
which is desirable with carbides. 

The higher the cutting speed the less 
important is the need for damping action 
and consequently less weight is needed 
in the flywheel. The lower the cutting 
speed, the larger the flywheel should be. 
A good rule-of-thumb is to make the 
flywheel bigger than the cutter, and also 
larger than the largest gear on the main 
spindle of the milling machine. Putting 
a lot of beef into the cutter body is 
also a decided help in smoothing out 
the cutting action because this pro- 
duces an added flywheel effect. 

Grade Selection: An attempt has been 
made to list in the chart (see Fig. 1) 
the major classifications of milling jobs 
as they affect grade selection. The qual- 
ities required in the specific carbide to 
be used in each classification are given, 


as well as the type of carbide best meet- 
ing those requirements. To simplify 
cross-reference by the user, the cor- 
responding grade number of carbide as 
manufactured by Carboloy Co., is also 
included. 

It is quite possible, of course, to think 
of conditions under which a different 
grade of carbide than the one suggested 
in a given classification on the chart 
would improve a particular job. Any 
chart of this kind has a natural tendency 
toward over-simplification. However, the 
user cannot go far wrong by starting with 
the suggested grade—providing’ other re- 
quirements have been met—and_ then 
changing if necessary to another grade 
if experiences on the job itself should 
indicate desirability of greater emphasis 
on some other carbide “quality”. 

Steel Milling: To simplify the chart, 
steel milling has been divided into three 
classifications. These are based on a 
shifting of the relative importance in 
the qualities required in the carbide. In 
this connection, it should be particularly 
noted that the qualities as given here 
are relative— as between grade of car- 
bides. All carbides, regardless of the 
grade for instance, are more wear and 
abrasion resistant than are other metals 
commonly employed for cutting tools. 
Simple tungsten carbides, however, are 
more wear resistant than are the tungsten- 
titanium-tantalum carbides; while the 
“triple” carbides, in general, are tougher 
than the straight tungsten carbides. Fig. 
2 shows a fly cutter setup in which 
slightly reground “triple” carbide tool 
bits are used to mill SAE stud turning 
tool shanks. 





In rough milling of steels—where chip 
loading is heavyy—maximum cratering re- 





PORTABLE SUBSTATION: 


sites in emergencies. 








Used for transformation, switching load in- 
dication and circuit protection usually handled by outdoor substations, a 
Westinghouse unit on wheels can be attached to a truck and rushed to repair 
It is rated at 1500 kilovolt-amperes, and 23,000 volts. 
Flexibility is afforded by low voltage ratings of 2400, 4800, and 7200 volts 
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sistance (as provided by carbide grades 
of the 78B type) is usually of primary 
importance. Toughness, wear resistance, 
and edge strength under impact loading 
—in that order of relative importance— 
are also required characteristics of the 
carbide suitable for such work. 

In finish milling, if the cuts or feeds 
have.to be light, a straight tungsten car- 
bide is suggested. Reason is that the 
cutting edge has to resist more abrasion 
under such conditions than is encountered 
where heavier cuts or feeds are possi) le. 

For heavier finishing cuts, option of 
two grades of carbide are suggested. In 
general, if the job comes closer to “rough 
milling”, a grade equivalent to 78B will 
be more likely to produce best results 

Milling Cast and Malleable Irons: Op 
this chart, cast and malleable irons have 
been divided into two groups since 
many of the present day irons approach 
steel in their machining characteristics 
The so-called “steel cutting” grades of 
carbides frequently give better results on 
the latter type of irons than do the 
straight “iron cutting” grades. It will 
be noted that there is quite a similarity 
here to the recommendations for the 
finish milling of steels. 

In this group of irons are also included 
those irons with hard spots or hard 
sections, inasmuch as such sections fre- 
quently control the selection of the car- 
bide grade by making toughness—rather 
than abrasion resistance—the _ limiting 
factor as regards tool life in machining 
the work. 

For milling the simpler cast and mal- 
leable irons, abrasion resistance is usually 
the limiting factor as to tool life. Straight 
tungsten carbides are usually considered 
best for this type of work. Where the 
work sections are particularly rough, the 
coarser grained straight tungsten carbides 
provide somewhat greater toughness. On 
smoother castings, as well as for taking 
finishing cuts, the finer grained grades of 
straight tungsten carbides will usually 
give longer tool life and will also be 
found to give a flatter finish. 

Aluminum Alloys: For most aluminum 
milling, fine grained straight tungsten 
carbides usually work out best. Such 
carbides provide the ability to take and 
retain an extremely keen edge—a primary 
consideration in machining aluminum— 
while providing a high degree of resist- 
ance to the abrasion caused by_ the 
aluminum oxides and other abrasive 
materials included in many of the alumi- 
num alloys. 

In some types of aluminum milling 
operations — such as form milling — 
trouble may be experienced with the 
formation of a built-up edge on the tool. 
Here, the addition of a slight amount of 
tantalum to the carbide has been found 
to be of help. 

Other Materials: On other nonferrous 
metals and also on nonmetallic materials, 
a fine grained straight tungsten carbide 
usually gives the best results inasmuch 
as in most of these materials the most 
important carbide qualities called for 
are the ability to resist abrasion and 
wear and the ability to take and maintain 
a keen cutting edge. 
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PARTICULAR 
USERS 
SINCE * 1903 
|. GIANT 
¥ B5000 Ib. hammers - striking 2 
0,000,000 Ib. blows, 50 strokes a Mi & Ss S I V E 
r minute, are the largest ham- U ? s E T T E p S 
ers in America. Complete 
ange from 2000 Ibs. to 35,000 Producing inestimable pressure 3 
bs. forges the most intricate contours bal H U ( E 
on a complete range from 4” Aa E C HA N j C A L 
size to the massive 9” units, the 
largest in America. 4 w a S S r Ss 
The most powerful forging 
presses providing the greatest 
possible utility and production. 
Accommodating medium and 
heavy work. 
OUR requirements can best be proc- 
sed in a plant having a full range of 
odern forging-heat treating & machining 
vipment, under metallurgical control. 
RIGINATORS OF UNIVERSALL 
RGING PRACTICES 
NEWARK — 1410 RAYMOND 
COMM. BLDG. 
CHICAGO — 2400 Ww. MADI 
SON. 
MINNEAPOLIS — 216 HODG. 
SON BLDG. 
THE CAN ROP FORGING FG. CO. searme—r600 25 ave. w. 
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Gast Cleaning 
4y DIRECT PRESSURE BLAST! 


Ruemelin Blast Cabinet provides a fast cleaning action 
by direct pressure blast. Handles a great variety of 
jobs. Simple to operate. No skilled labor needed. San- 
itary. Operator need not wear helmet. Front door 
loading. Saves footsteps and floor space. Low main- 
tenance cost. No pits or foundation required. Shipped 
assembled for low installation cost. Handles all classes 
of abrasives. Over 1,000 in service in foundries, weld- 
ing shops, steel treating plants, airplane factories, etc. 


Write for Bulletin 32-B. 


Also manufacturers of Welding Fume Collectors, Abrasive 
Handling Systems, Cloth Dust Filters, Blast Rooms, and accessories, 


RUEMELIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3882 NORTH PALMER STREET 


SAND BLAST EQUIPMENT 


MILWAUKEE 12, WIS., U.S.A. 


TUBULAR DUST FILTERS. 














Deep Fillet Welding 
(Concluded from Page 88) 


the electrodes necessary are not always 
available. 

If it is desired to use deep fillet pro- 
cedure with one particular type of elec 
trode, the closed circuit amperage m 
be selected for the particular electrod 
involved and the results should pro 
satisfactory. Amperages should be de- 
termined by a clip-on type ammet 
rather than by trying to obtain read- 
ings by machine settings. Machine set- 
tings have been found to be inaccurate 
due to varying input line voltages anc 
depreciation of the machine through use. 

It will be seen from the tables that 
the deep fillet procedure may be used 
with any AWS E-6020-30 type elec- 
trode to produce satisfactory results. In 
general, E-6020 type electrodes are pre- 
ferred for nonpositioned, or horizontal 
fillets, and E-6030 for positioned, or flat 
fillets. Tables IV, V, VI and VII cover 
both positioned and nonpositioned ap- 
plications. 

Table III gives a further check by 
measuring inches of weld deposited with 
proper current setting and recommend- 
ed speed, but leaving a 2-inch stub. 
Data are presented for horizontal as 
well as flat position. 


~ oo @ 4..4 


Cu. 


Summary of Procedure 


Deep fillet procedure may be summed 
up by stating that fillets may be pro- 
duced by this method having predeter- 
mined minimum strength, by an exact 
easy method with less experienced op- 
erators, and with less fatigue. It is an 
invaluable aid to experienced_ operators 
and tends to bring general production 
up to a most satisfactory level. It may 
be used for 1-pass welding of butt plates 
with no edge preparation on thicknesses 
up to 5-inch and for l-pass welding of 
pipe with no edge preparation and wall 
thickness up to %-inch and 12-inch di- 
ameter. There is less distortion with 
the deep fillet procedure described in 
this article than with conventional, and 
the treval speed is 200 per cent 
greater. 


Test Clamps Suited for 
Heavy Duty Service 


A new bulletin describes heavy duty 
test clamps used for making heavy duty 
temporary connections, for meter and 
motor testing, jumpers, battery charging 
cable and bus-bar taps, welding, and 
many other shop and laboratory purposes. 
A twist of the large finger-tip safety knob 
exerts a great deal of pressure, accounting 
for large carrying capacity on both con- 
stant and intermittent duty. This pres- 
sure also prevents clamp from slipping 
once it is attached. The lugs are of 
generous size and arranged to swivel 
around the clamp, permitting wires of 
cables to hang in a natural position after 
installation. 

Bulletin No. 7, superseding bulletin 
No. 6, is available from Trico Fuse Mfg 
Co., Milwaukee 12. 
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$2880 SAVINGS A MONTH 
IN FLOOR SPACE ALONE 
MORE THAN PAID ITS WAY 


Military jeep, truck and tank production moves along at a fast 
clip when a contractor like Hayes Industries, Inc., produces 33 
vitally needed assemblies every 60 seconds. 


Maintaining ahead-of-schedule delivery calls for the finest kind 
of production planning. When a gas-fired “A” type oven recently 
loomed up as a potential production bottleneck and fire 
hazard, Hayes, as might be expected gave infra-red the green 
light. Because the C. M. Hall RADIAIR oven shown above was 
designed and applied as a precision production tool—a part of 
Hayes’ in-line production process, maximum time and money 
saving advantages were realized from the beginning. 


The Hayes’ oven is typical of many unique applications made by 
Hall during the last four years. Meeting almost every type of war 
production heating requirement has brought this necessary 
process right into the production line... has carried the science 
of infra-red heating to a new high. 

If you are concerned with low temperature preheating, dehy- 
drating, drying or baking—keep up to date on Hall’s produc- 
tioneered applications of infra-red ... they will be vital to industry 
after the war. 


Send for ‘“Infra-Red at Work.”’ It describes the many npouetiont applications of this 
new production heating process. Learn what infra-red has to offer you. If you want 


fast action, just ask for a C. M. Hall representative. He'll respond promptly—and 
competently. 


1005 EAST HANCOCK ST. 
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M. HALL PRODUCTIONEERED RADIA R OVEN APPLICATION 
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EVERY MINUTE COUNTS! 
IN ONE MINUTE 33 FANS (COUNT "EM 
K¥RPRARKRKKAK* 
KRAKKRHKRERKER & 
HRREKRAEKRKK KK + 


PASS THROUGH THIS RADIAIR OVEN TO EQUIP 
MILITARY JEEP, TRUCK AND TANK ENGINES. 


That’s Production with a capital ““P’’ 


PROBLEM: Former fan finishing method meant keeping 1000 
gallon tank of inflammable enamel close to gas-fired oven which 
baked 1000 fans per hour. Problem called for increased pro- 
duction and elimination of fire hazard. 


SOLUTION: RADIAIR OVEN was designed as part of in-line 
production system. Fans now go from degreaser up to ceiling 
where they are dipped in 400 gallon paint tank and pass through 
54 ft. RADIAIR OVEN. Fans then move in cooling cycle direct 
to boxing department. 


ADVANTAGES: Suspending RADIAIR OVEN and dipping 
tank alone SAVED $2880 A MONTH in vitally needed floor 
space and eliminated fire hazard. PRODUCTION WAS 
DOUBLED with capacity to spare. One man instead of three 
now handles conveyor line. Instant infra-red baking ELIMI- 
NATED REJECTS AND REWORK due to paint drip on fan 
blades. PRODUCTION COSTS CUT 17% or approximately 
3c per fan. ’Nuff said—the record speaks for itself and Hall's 
broductioneered method of infra-red radiant heating. 
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BAKER TRUCK 
with /Otnaleo 


does work of 7 men 
with hand trucks 


Sy fy dv dv be bbs 


—Releasing these men for productive work 





@ This company uses a Baker Low-Lift Truck for its material handling 
operations in connection with the manufacture of high alloy special 
resistance wire, and welding rods. The truck unloads raw materials from 
freight car or highway truck, transports them to the foundry, stores the 
ingots and moves them on skids to storage yard or to reheating furnace, 
where they are prepared for rolling into 2/2” square bars. After bars 
have been cut into billets and ground, the truck carries them on skids 
either to storage or to other reheating furnaces, to prepare them for 
rolling into strips or round stock. 


Weights per trip vary from 3,000 to 10,000 Ibs., trips vary from 100 to 
500 fet. Hundreds of tons of skidded metals are handled in the course of 
a week by the one truck. Formerly, this work required as many as 7 men 
with hand trucks. These men have now been released for actual production 
work—helping to solve the company’s manpower problem. 
The new Baker Catalog No. 52 describes many case 
histories showing how Baker Trucks effect similar savings 


in a wide variety of installations. Call your nearest 
Baker representative or write for your copy today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2167 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada; Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid 





Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Pneumatic Power 


(Concluded from Page 90) 
tached, the return stroke of the mech- 
anism being spring actuated. An out- 
standing feature of this device is its abil- 
ity to operate without damage to the 
mechanism in case the shear is over- 
loaded, or when cutting edges become 
dull. 

An interesting arrangement (Fig. 4) in- 
volves the use of compressed air pumps, 
Two air operated pump units are em- 
ployed in this case for hydrostatic testing 
of pressure-tight vessels. In utilizing air 
for this work, as compared to other con- 
ventional methods, simplicity and effi- 
ciency are combined and added safety 
is gained. By accurately regulating the 
air input, pressures of from 60 to 600 
pounds can be maintained for any speci- 
fied time test. 


Tin Smelting Plant 
Produces Superior Product 


Tin smelting, from 1923 to 1940, was 
not industrially important in the United 
States. When it became apparent that 
we might be cut off from our regular 
sources of supply, however, plans were 
formulated for the construction of a 
government-owned tin smelter. It was 
located, after due consideration, at Tex- 
as City, Texas. Construction began in 
October, 1941, under the supervision of 
the Tin Processing Corp. Actual smelt- 
ing operations began in April, 1942. 

An annual capacity of 18,000 tons of 
fine tin to be produced from Bolivian 
ores was called for in the original plans, 
according to Metal Progress for De- 
cember, 1944°. Later, the smelter was 
enlarged to a capacity of 52,000 tons of 
tin per year—30,000 tons to be produced 
from Bolivian ores and 22,000 tons from 
high grade alluvial ores. During the lat- 
ter part of 1942 further extensions were 
authorized. Today the capacity of this 
plant is between 70,000 and 90,000 tons 
per year, depending upon the grade of 
ore available. Operations are not ex- 
pected to reach full capacity, which was 
planned to be capable of smelting the 
entire United Nations supply of concen- 
trates in the eventuality that the British 
smelters, formerly the chief refiners of 
this ore, would be destroyed by bombing. 

Current annual production from this 
smelter is just over 30,000 long tons per 
year. This is approximately equal to the 
new supply of concentrate now available 
In the first year of operation, between 
April and December, 1942, 15,695 long 
tons were produced. Production in 1943 
was 20,727 long tons, and for the first 
six months of 1944 totaled 14,534 tons. 

Major portion of tin produced is of 
grade A specification, but several other 
grades also are produced.:In the first six 
months .of 1944 about 90 per cent of pro- 
duction at this smelter was of highest 
grade however. 

*In an article on “‘American Tin Supplies 
and Wartime Consumption” by Erwin Vogel 
sang, Director, Lead & Zinc Division, War Pro 
duction Board. 
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“" This clamp is used on a 37 mm gun. It was formerly machined from a steel casting. 
sh Now, they simply roll a piece of sheet steel into a ring, clamp the two steel fit- 
of tings to it, with cut-to-fit EASY-FLO strips Preplaced between, and with a few 
1g. minutes of heating by a torch, the job is done. The result, after cutting at the 
nis dotted line, is a clamp fully as strong as the former casting and fully as capable 
er of taking the jarring shocks of gun firing. But here’s the big point—it is produced 
* with substantial savings in metal, labor and cost. 

e 
en Equally profitable results have been obtained on a wide variety of other parts and 
ng products by changing to EASY-FLO brazed construction—and it is highly probable 
43 ld that some of the parts you are now producing by other means can be made better, 
st faster and more economically with EASY-FLO brazing. 
of Bulletin 12-A_ will give you full EASY-FLO details. Write for your copy today. 
er \ 
: HANDY & HARMAN 
st : 


82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Bridgeport, Conn. « Chicago, Ill.+ Los Angeles, Cal.+ Providence, R. 1. + Toronto, Canada 
Agents in Principal Cities 
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BUT A LAMINUM SHIM doesn't 
stop there. You get certainty of accu- 
racy in factory assembly of gears and 
bearings of all kinds (with less super- 
vision) plus the ease with which ad- 
justments in service may be made with 
the same Laminum shim. Advantages 
too great to be minimized. Bulletin and 
application photo chart on request. 


Laminum shims are cut to your specifications. 
For maintenance work, bowever, shim materials 
are sold through industrial distributors. 


Laminated Shim Company, Inc. 
87 Union Street a Glenbrook, Conn. 
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Uniform X-Ray Exposures 


(Concluded from Page 100) 

tube fires before the rating of the X-ray 
tube is exceeded. The buzzer warns the 
operator that the safety timer has had tc 
open the contactors and that the film 
is unexposed or under-exposed. 

Application of the Timer: Two factors 
account for the initial development of 
the phototimer for chest photofluorog- 
raphy: (1) the importance of mass chest 
surveys in controlling civilian tubercu 
losis and (2) the demands of the Armed 
Forces in examining the large numbers 
of inducted men. The use of miniature 
films in rolls had already expedited mas: 
surveys whether civilian or military, and 
only an automatic and rapid method of 
timing exposures was required to facili- 
tate this type of analysis. 

In spite of medical advances in re 
cent years and in spite of the fact that 
tuberculosis is curable in all but ad 
vanced stages, the disease still presents 
a formidable problem from a civilian 
a military, and an industrial point of 
view. The mortality rate is now con- 
stant although the disease is increasing 
as a result of this strenuous period. On 
the average, about 120,000 cases are 
discovered each year; of these about 60.- 
000 are fatal because the 120,000 rep 
resents patients who are ill enouch to 
seek medical attention—in other words, 
they represent advanced stages of the 
disease. 

Since the cost of 14x17-inch X-ray 
film is a limiting economical factor in 
its mass use, a method which decreases 
cost was valuable. The use of minia- 
ture films on rolls represents a consid- 
erable economy, for the film cost of 
such an exposure is one cent as against 
sixty cents for a 14x17-inch film. The 
phototimer contributes a further sav- 
ing because a given crew of technicians 
can handle twice as many subjects as 
heretofore—a 100 per cent increase in ef- 
ficiency—-and because uniform exposure 
is obtained regardless of internal varia- 
tions, eliminating repetitions. 

The industrial application of the elec- 
tronic timer is expected to be extremely 
effective for these reasons. Whether sim- 
ilar objects are moving rapidly on a con- 
veyor or whether a variety of irregular 
objects must be X-rayed, the electronic 
timer will provide uniform exposures 
quickly and efficiently. 


Resistors Feature 
Humidity Protection 


Standard wire wound resistors featur- 
ing a high degree of humidity protection, 
and provided with a glazed ceramic outer 
shell and new type of end seal, are 


described in a new catalogue by Re- 


sistor Division, Sprague Electric Co., 
North Adams, Mass. New construction 
is indicated by addition of the letter “T” 
to old designations. Standard types are 
said to be adaptable to any climatic con- 
dition, eliminating the need for special 
type and coating selections to meet differ- 
ent applications. 
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High-Temperature Solders 


(Continued from Page 105) 


served in using silver solder in a suitable 
crucible. This test temperature was about 

275 to 1300 degrees Fahr. 

Analysis and Comment: Analyzing 
Curves 1, 2 and 8, it is apparent that the 
greatest rate of change in destruction 
time with temperature change occurs in 
the range of approximately 550 to 750 
degrees Fahr., for 60/40 and 40/60 
solders, and 650 to 950 degrees Fahr. for 
pure lead. However, this is compensated 
for by several factors. The time required 
for tin dipping is short, a matter of sec- 
onds, compared with the destruction time, 
especially at the lower temperatures. The 
nearer to the melting or liquid point of 
the solder that this tin dipping is per- 
formed, the better, because the above- 
mentioned time spread is greater. In- 
cidentally, a pure lead solder joint is not 
strong mechanically; some tin appears 
to be beneficial to the bond strength. 

No attempt was made in the Fairchild 
investigation to determine an optimum 
tin/lead ratio. 

All curves clearly demonstrate that 
temperature increase has a tremendously 
non-beneficial effect upon the destruction 
time. An unfortunate but important out- 
come of this analysis is that, for a given 
set of conditions, wire life decreases ma- 
terially with decrease in wire size (di- 
ameter ). 

This destruction of the copper is be- 
lieved to be an alloying away or driving 
into solution of the copper largely by the 
tin in the solder and to a smaller degree 
by the lead. Melting points of these three 
metals are: Copper, 1981 degrees Fahr.; 
tin, 450 degrees Fahr.; lead, 621 degrees 
Fahr. Alloying two metals of different 
melting points will result in a mixture 
with a lower melting point than either 
constituent metal possesses alone. Al- 
though the melting point of the copper is 
high, it is believed that the presence of 
the two other molten metals causes the 
copper to be dissolved into the tin/lead 
alloy by this action. In effect, the molten 
solder is the solvent. 

The second detrimental condition of 
wire embrittlement at high temperatures 
has been observed. Photo-micrographic 
analysis of longitudinal sections of un- 
tinned and tinned wires shows a_sur- 
face to subsurface coarsening of the cop- 
per crystals in 1050 degrees Fahr. solder 
dipped wire. This zone does not pene- 
trate to a great depth. 

Also, a new constituent of possibly a 
copper-tin alloy is to be found between 
the solder and copper zones in the 1050 
degrees Fahr. wire. This new constituent 
generally is hard and probably is a con- 
tributing factor to fatigue failure of wire. 
This condition has not been found ex- 
tensively at Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment, and then only in a secondary sense. 

Conclusions: A review of this data 
leads to three major conclusions: 

—The life and diameter of any small to 
fine size copper wire in any solder is de- 
creased with increasing molten solder 
temperatures. 

—The higher the tin content of tin/lead 
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Electrical Junction Box (righ:) 
for use on Martin PBM airplanes. 
Produced of aluminum, by stamp- 
ing, welding and punching processes. 
Built by Brandt of Baltimore. 


30-Ton Plating Tank (below) for 
use with Continuous Electrolytic 
Tinning Lines. Plating Tank and 
Tinning Lines engineered, fabricated 
and installed by Brandt of Baltimore. 


























For Precision in Heavy Plate 


and Sheet Steel Work 


Call BR ANDT of Baltimore 


If your plans for postwar production call for work done by an experi- 
enced metal fabrication plant, call on Brandt of Baltimore. 


The Brandt 8%-acre plant has complete, modern equipment for 
shearing, rolling, forming, welding. Machine capacities range from 
the lightest gauge sheet up to and including 114 mild steel or 34” 
armor plate. All metals, ferrous, non-ferrous, and alloy, can be 
completely fabricated to your specifications. 


At the present time our production ranges from small, formed 
units to huge fabricated assemblies. Our designers and engineers 
will welcome the opportunity to assist in planning the details and 
specifications of your postwar production. Naturally, all plans will 
be held in strict confidence. So if there is a fabrication or design 
problem in your postwar plans, we invite you to discuss it with 
Charles T. Brandt, Incorporated, 1702 Ridgely St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
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@ “Use Stainless Steel Wire’? may be the answer 
to your problem of “how to make it’ or “Show to 
speed production” or “‘how to cut costs.” 

Since the early days of Stainless Steel, PAGE has 
been drawing Stainless wire to meet just such pro- 
duction problems. So that today, PAGE has not 
only the know-how of working with Stainless Steel, 
but also long experience in the application of spe- 





cially-shaped Stainless Wire to the manufacture 
of other products. 

Maybe a new way to use a special Stainless Steel 
Shaped wire would solve a problem of yours. If 
there is a possibility, it will pay you to 


Get in touch with Page! 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 















In Eusiness for Your Safety 











solder, the shorter is the life of a given 
wire in that solder for any given solder 
temperature. Unfortunately, hwever, a 
all-lead solder results in a considerab! 
weaker solder joint than tin/lead solder: 

—For a given solder composition an 
solder temperature, the finer the wi: 
size (diameter) the shorter is the wit 
life in the solder. 

Further conclusions to the tests « 
suitable solder are: 

The all-around best solder of thos 
tested appears to be the 40/60 combina 
tion, commonly referred to as soft solder 
Other solders in this vicinity may offer 
even better properties. For certain other 
purposes, regardless of these findings 
hard, or 60/40 solder may be best suit 
ed to the job. 

Some form of wire weakening or lo: 
of tensile strength, broadly classified a 
embrittlement, may be imparted to coppe: 
wire from tin/lead solders in the 1000 
degrees Fahr. temperature range. 

On the basis of these facts only, it i 
apparent that a low solder temperatur: 
should be used for tinning and making 
joints on wire sizes finer than approx 
mately No. 30-32. Preferably, these solder 
temperatures should be kept either withii 
150 to 200 degrees Fahr. above the melt- 
ing or liquid point of the solder used, or 
under 600 degrees Fahr. For Formex o 
Formvar coated wires, a low temperature 
insulation stripping method other than 
the hot tin dip method now becomes 
necessary. Other methods, involving 
high temperatures, such as the gas flame 
method, tend to introduce wire embrittle- 
ment and copper oxidation, and are no 
better. 

In Summary: For the safety of the wire 
lead being stripped, the production as- 
sembly schedule, or the final assembled 
piece of precision equipment—electric 
motor or other appliance—it is important 
that the fine sizes (No. 34-46) of syn- 
thetic coated wire be stripped, tinned 
and joined or solder at temperatures at 
or under 600 degrees Fahr. 


Handbook Considers 
Industrial Production 


A 1700-page volumne, “Production 
Handbook,” covers 25 subjects, among 
which are: Plant personnel and industrial 
relations, plant organization, production 
planning and control, purchasing, inspec- 
tion, motion study, job estimating, ma- 
chinery, and plant layout. This book, 
started in 1940 by L. P. Alford, late pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Department 
of Administrative Engineering of New 
York University, was interrupted by his 
death in 1942. John R. Bangs, general 
manager of industrial and personnel re- 
lations for Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
undertook to complete the work in 1943. 
A board of more than 90 contributing and 
consulting editors which assisted in com- 
piling this work included many leading 
authorities on industrial and production 
problems in the country. 

This book is available from the Ronald 
Press Co. 
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Cutting Gears 


(Concluded from Page 112) 


and resumption of productivity by the 
machine. 

First sizes of this machine to be 
made available by the company is the 
1843, capable of handling gears up to 
4 inches in diameter and 2 inches face 
width. This covers the range of most 
widely needed gears at present. 

Shoulder gears can be handled easily 
on the machine, as its action in this 
respect is similar to that of a shaper 
cutter. Helical gears as well as spur 
gears can be cut on the gear shaper. 

The builder of this machine believes 
that it represents the simplest method 
yet involved, regardless of speed, for 
rough and semi-finish cutting of involute 
splines. 

Among advantages claimed for this de- 
sign are extreme safety of operation and 
exceptional rigidity. Fig. 4 gives an 
idea of the unusual amount of strength 
provided. Deflections are minimized by 
virtue of the fact that cutting loads are 
completely balanced. 

Special provision has been made for 
rapid chip clearance from the work in 
view of the tremendously high rate of 
metal removal possible. Cutting fluid 
supply is located in the base of the ma- 
chine and is used under relatively high 
pressure to wash away the chips from 
the work. 

Unusual care has been taken to pro- 
vide accessibility throughout the ma- 
chine for making adjustments or repairs. 
All control circuits, hydraulic or electric, 
are easily accessible. Openings in the 
machine base and column are of gen- 
erous size to facilitate any necessary 
adjustments in the interior mechanism 
that may be required. 


Ultraviolet Disinfection 


A new ultraviolet germicidal unit for 
air disinfection employs a germicidal tube 
to project intensified ultraviolet rays 
across living or working areas above eye 
level. A reflector provides optimum in- 
tensity and diffusion of rays that are 
lethal to airborne bacteria. The unit 
may be recessed into the wall, suspended 
from the wall or ceiling. 

More than 85 per cent of the ultra- 
violet energy output of this unit is of 
germicidal wave length (2537 angstroms ), 
assisting industry to combat absenteeism 
caused by cross infection, according to 
American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. This 
model is distributed by Graybar Electric 
Co. and General Electric Supply Corp. 


lron Well Casing 


Over 500,000 gallons of water a day 
flow from an artesian well drilled at 
Sturgeon Bay, .Wis., which is 313 feet 
deep and required 78 feet of wrought 
iron casing, 104 feet of drill pipe, and 
fill-in of 11,000. pounds of sand and 105 
sacks of cement, according to A. M. 
Byers Co. 
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Advanced Engineering 


Cowes 


PRODUCTION COSTS 





Note the battery of R-S Furnaces now producing 
heavy artillery shells, which are pushed through the 
four hardening furnaces (illustrated) in parallel con- 
veying tubes. Quenched internally and externally, 
they leave the quench tanks on continuous convey- 
ors and enter the convection type draw furnaces 
through which they move on alloy chains. Each of 
the four harden, quench and draw units is contin- 
uous and automatic. 

The precise metallurgical results obtained in such 
war material considerably reduces speculation as to 
the furnaces of the future. Peace-time production 
will likewise demand continuous furnaces, automatic 
handling devices, equal or better metallurgical re- 
sults and improved production efficiency. 

The logical step is to consult with R-S Engineers 
whose record throughout the years has been based 
on how well a particular heat treating job can be 
accomplished with economy. 















FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





122 Berkley Street * Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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1,000 Combinations 


of voltage and amperage are 
available with Hobart Multi- 
Range Dual Control. 


Remote Control 


enables operator to select the 
correct welding heat for various 
procedures without returning to 
machine. 


Polarity Control 


is easy with Hobart. 
Just flip a switch for 
reverse or straight 
when desired. 


HOBART WELDING ELECTRODES 


and Welding Generators are the 
right combination for better 
welding. Order yours today. 


HOBART BROTHERS CO. 
BOX ST-151, TROY, OHIO 
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)\\*'Practical Design for Are 
\ Welding" is essential to 
\ Your post-war plan- 
ning. Tells how to 
’ change to welded de- 
sign and will incite 
your own ideas. First 
_ Series FREE! Ask for itl 























Induction Heating 
(Concluded from Page 120) 


extremely wide variety of work. As a 
matter of fact, the types of jobs which 
can be handled by the induction method 
are practically limitiess. Parts can be 
given overall or localized treatment. Ex- 
tremely close tolerances in area covered 
or in depth of penetration can be ob- 
tained through design of the coil and 
application of the current. 

A recent example, for instance, was a 
job in which overall heat treatment of a 
small firing pin was followed by an as- 
signment that called for hardening the 
teeth of a gear 6 inches in diameter. 
The coil used in the firing pin operation 
had an LD. of approximately %%-inch 
and its windings extended about 3 inches, 
giving full coverage when the pin was 
inserted for treatment. 

Immediately after the firing pin opera- 
tion was completed the coil employed in 
the operation was removed and another 
coil, especially constructed to handle the 
gear job, was substituted for it. That 
coil consisted of a one turn copper in- 
ductor forming a ring having an 1.D. of 
about 6% inches. Whereas the firing pin 
job required overall heat treating, the 
gear job called for hardening only the 
teeth of the part, to a penetration of only 
1/32-inch. 


Design Is Standardized 


Despite the wide differences in size 
and shape between the two parts and the 
altogether different treatment required, 
both jobs were carried out with the same 
basic equipment, the only change being 
the substitution of one coil for another. 

Generally speaking, the standardiza- 
tion of coil design to allow the use of a 
single type is not practical and cannot 
be expected to produce the most efficient 
results. There are too many variations, 
too wide a difference in specified treat- 
ment, to allow much compromise on that 
point. On rare occasions, however, where 
the heat treating process is not a critical 
operation, a coil designed to heat treat 
one type of work has been used success- 
fully to heat treat another. 

For example, a certain manufacturer 
recently required heat treatment of a 
2-inch bearing surface near the center of 
a shaft which was 12 inches long and 
1 inch in diameter. The coil designed 
for that operation had an inside diameter 
of 1/16 inches and the windings ex- 
tended 2 inches. A suitable work hold- 
ing fixture was built which lowered the 
shaft through the coil to a point where 
the coil covered the exact area to be 
hardened. Rockwell tests showed the 
bearing surface could be hardened to the 
point specified in 10 seconds of exposure 
time. 

Subsequently, the same customer spe- 
cified heat treatment of the entire area 
of a smaller part, 2 inches long and ap- 
proximately “4-inch in diameter. The 
small part, of course, was of a size that 
permitted use of the same coil used to 
treat the larger shaft. Although the 
clearance between the work and the coil 
windings was more than it would have 


been had the coil been designed express- 
ly for the small part, the hardening was 
accomplished successfully by extending 
the time cycle to 20 seconds. 

Coils do not wear out and so long as 
they escape damage such as flattening, 
distortion of shape for coolant leak: 
there is no limit to the number of tim: 
they may be used. 

There is one erroneous impression 
having to do with induction heat treating 
that urgently needs correction. To 
many engineers and production men ha‘ 
the idea that induction heat treating i 
limited to surface applications. This i: 
not true. The fact is that induction hea 
treating, while eminently fitted to job 
requiring localized hardening or clo: 
control of penetration, also is able to han- 
dle any heat treating task requiring com- 
plete through-and-through hardening. 
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Portable Brazing Unit 
Is Self-Contained 


Brazing is an old but still not too gen- 
erally used method of joining members 
of copper, brass, bronze, or various al- 
loys. One handicap has been the lack 
of brazing apparatus that can be readily 
taken to the job, as in shipyards, railroad 
shops, etc. For the production lines of 
factories, the well-developed brazing fur- 
naces are in much demand but there has 
been a need for portable units for joining 
wire cables, strap connectors, pipe, etc. 
This need is met by a self-contained unit 
of brazing sets that require only a con- 
nection to a 220-volt power source. 
These sets consist essentially of a trans- 
former for providing high currents at low 
voltage, suitable voltage selectors, con- 
trols, and carbon-tipped tongs that can 
be clamped over the pieces to be joined. 
The high currents flowing through the 
carbons bring them to incandescence, 
quickly bringing the material to brazing 
temperatures, which are from 1200 to 
1500 degrees Fahr. 

Three sizes, 5, 10, and 20 kilovolt- 
amperes, comprise this group of mobile 
brazing elements. The 5- and the 10- 
kilovolt-ampere units are air-cooled. The 
20-kilovolt-ampere unit is fan-cooled and 
has a self-contained water cooling and 
recirculating system used to cool the 
brazing cables and tongs. This cooling 
system permits the use of a small-size 
portable unit for medium brazing work. 
The smallest unit weighs but 30 pounds, 
the middle-size one, 100 pounds, and the 
20 kilovolt-ampere, 250 pounds. The 
corresponding secondary currents are 
625, 833, and 1667 amperes. 


Film On Ball Bearings 


A film entitled “Quality in the Mak- 
ing,” illustrating manufacturing processes 
of New Departure ball bearings, approxi- 
mately 20 minutes long, is available with- 
out charge to plant groups, engineering 
societies, and engineering colleges. Re- 
quests should be sent to the Advertising 
Dept., New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
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Metalworking Trends 


(Concluded from Page 83) 
into “head-on” sooner or later right in 
their own shops. 

Lest the reader be left with the idea 
that every engineer today has his eye 
glued to a microscope, that none ever 
contemplates the “long view through a 
telescope,” let me quote the following 
words spoken by Robert M. Gates as he 
turned the presidency of ASME over to 
Alex D. Bailey:—“Engineers have devel- 
oped for industry almost unlimited ca- 
pacity to produce. Industry, however, 
has not yet found adequate ways to 
move mass of actual production—much 
less of potential production—continu- 
ously and economically to consumers. 

“The productivity we create demands 
open channels for distribution. Surely 
engineering technique need to be ap- 
plied there. Our obligation to industry 
includes the whole process.” 

Having mentioned evaluation of sur- 
face finish, it is logical now to turn to a 
paper which deals with a unique prac- 
tice in connection with one of the im- 
portant surface finishing methods—that 
of grinding. In this connection, W. Fay 
Aller, director of research, the Sheffield 
Corp., discussed the technique of shap- 
ing abrasive wheels by “crushing” in- 
stead of cutting them with a diamond. 

He pointed out that while pedestal 
grinding wheels long have been dressed 
by that method, a cluster of loosely ro- 
tating washers being pressed against the 
wheel in that case, crushing as applied 
to accurate forming of multi-ribbed 
wheels for thread grinding, etc., is a 
much more recent conception. 


Crush-Forming with Roller 


The precision “crush-forming” de- 
scribed by Mr. Aller, involves use of an 
accurately made mild steel roller resem- 
bling the blank of a circular formingi 
tool used in screw machine work. This 
is of the identical profile of the work 
to be ground. This roller is mounted 
on antifriction bearings, without end 
play and is fixture-located in the ma- 
chine so that it can slowly be forced into 
the periphery of the wheel—axes of 
crusher and wheel being exactly par- 
allel. Crusher and wheel roll together 
at 250 to 300 revolutions per minute, be- 
ing forced together until the form on the 
roll has been impressed into the periph- 
ery of the wheel, 





Microphotographs show that the grains 
in the wheel—instead of being cut apart 
as by a diamond—are merely broken 
away by the action of the crushing roll. 
According to Mr. Aller the crushing 
leaves the wheel in better condition for 
cutting the work, there being no flat- 
tened grains of abrasive. Other advan- 
tages which he claimed on the basis of 
practical shop experience are: Quick 
dressing to intricate forms; more grinds 
per dressing; lower cost of tools for 
dressing; increased life of wheels because 
of minimum removal of abrasive per 
dressing, closer tolerances and reduced 
hazard of burning work. 
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Mr. Aller recommended a microscope 
form grinder for making master crusher 
rolls for forms other than threads. In 
using this machine the crusher blank is 
arbor mounted between centers and ro- 
tated at grinding speed. A 50 to 1 lay- 
out of the shape required is used on the 
pantograph table. The operator follows 
this layout with the pantograph stylus 
and at the same time watches the cut- 
ting action of the wheel through a micro- 
scope. Thus he is able to hold to accu- 
racy of 0.0002-inch on the work regard- 
less of wear of wheel. 

This master crusher in turn is repro- 
duced into working crushers on a thread 
and form grinder. The master crush- 
er, in the crusher fixture, is rolled into 
a suitable abrasive wheel of face width 
equal to that of the master crusher. 
This wheel in tum is used to grind 
master reproductions, and to  regrind 

A surface grinder is used for form 
grinding flat parts. In this case a spe- 
cial fixture is provided for crushing the 
form into the wheel but the work is done 
in conventional fixtures, utilizing the reg- 
ular table traverse. One of the parts 
being successfully turned out in this 
manner, is the impeller bucket for turbo- 
rotors of jet-propelled planes. 


Corrosion Principles 
Presented in Book 


“Corrosion,” a 54-page publication, 1s 
a comprehensive analysis of corrosion 
priaciples for both the practical man and 
the technician in the metal field. It has 
been prepared in the belief that a work- 
ing knowledge of corrosion is the best 
means of securing maximum equipment 
life and minimum maintenance costs in 
situations where this destructive process 
must be taken into consideration. 

An opening section explains how cor- 
rosion processes work and discusses the 
known factors influencing their action: 
solution acidity, oxidizing agents, tem- 
perature, agitation, films, inhibitors, sur- 
face condition, stress, heat treatment, 
welding, concentration, cells, and _ gal- 


vanic actions. These discussions are 
illustrated with graphs, drawings and 
tables. 


The review of testing methods follow- 
ing tells how service conditions are simul- 
ated in corrosion research. Included 
is a description of construction and use 
of the well-known spool-type specimen 
holder for determining comparative be- 
havior of several meta!s and alloys simul- 
taneously under actual operating condi- 
tions. 

The applicability of Monel, nickel and 
Inconel in various corrosive media is 
analyzed in the closing section. Tables 
list nearly 500 typical corrosives in which 
these alloys have been successfully used, 
and report results of more than 120 spe- 
cific tests under varied conditions in 44 
common corrosive agents. 

“Corrosion” will be sent on request to 
equipment designers, engineers, or other 
metal users by International Nickel Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall, New York. 

























LUBRICATION 


IS INDUSTRY'S. 
PRIME ESSENTIAL 








The “‘all-out'’ production of the war 
period has not only proven the impor- 
tance of proper lubrication but has effec- 
tively demonstrated the superiority of 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants. Even the most 
confirmed skeptic must admit that when 
two surfaces do not touch, there can be 
no appreciable wear. The separating film 
of LUBRIPLATE is tougher. That is why 
LUBRIPLATE Lubricants impart longer life 
to shafts, bearings, and gears. LUBRI- 
PLATE has qualities not possessed by 
conventional lubricants. 





LUBR IPLATE | 
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alone puts LUBRIPLATE far out i 
t of conventional lubricants. 
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Write for a booklet, ‘'The LUBRIPLATE Film"’, 
written especially for your industry. 
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It's not how but what that counts with you and with us. Our 
new furnace is the latest and most modern heat treating equip- 
ment on the market but whats more important is the fact 
that the pieces put through this furnace emerge the most 
uniformly heat treated parts possible to obtain in a commercial 





plant! 


OUR SERVICES... 


Flame Hardening e Annealing e Aerocasing 
@ Ment Treating © Ger Steck Treating end type of work best suited to this furnace. A call to our plant 
Straightening e Nitriding e Chapmanizing e ‘ ; ; } 
Tempering ¢ Cyaniding e Pack or Gas Car- will quickly bring you the answer to your heat treating prob- 
burizing e Sand Blasting e Physical, Tensile lems. Trv us 

and Bend Tests. . 


The pieces shown above give you an idea of the size and 


TONS 








THE LAKESIDE STEEL IMPROVEMENT CO. 


5418 Lakeside Avenue GAs 5 0-010 e) 2118) Phone Henderson 9100 





MILLIONS OF NET 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





New Ship Program Gives 
Plate Market Support 


Expected decline deferred by heavy tonnage. . . 
Bar and sheet deliveries further extended as mu- 


nitions program expands 


IN MARKED contrast to recent expectations, demand for 
steel in the first week of 1945 has been heavy and the expected 
slackening has not developed, the tendency being entirely in the 
other direction. 

In addition to the growing requirements for bars for the 
shell and ammunition program, placing of 226 merchant ships 
has been a factor. These are estimated to require about 1,200,- 
000 tons of plates, shapes and bars, more than 940,000 tons 
being plates. Rolling of this material will start in February and 
March is expected to provide 250,000 to 280,000 tons of plates. 
Deliveries will extend over seven months. 

Until this program appeared it had been expected that plate 
schedules would be the lowest since the beginning of the war. 
Its effect has been to freeze considerable mill capacity and as 
a result some platemakers now are out of the market for entire 
first quarter. However, sheared plate mills will be relied on 
to furnish all this tonnage, strip mills being continued on sheets 
and strip, to meet heavy needs for those products. 

Ammunition and gun requirements continue to expand and 
bar deliveries are further extended. Small rounds and flats are 
available in February in some instances, but larger sections 
generally are promised for second quarter, with some producers 
sold well into June. Sheet demand reflects increasingly the 
shell program, directives being issued for shell case material 
for February and March. 

In spite of considerable interference with steel production, 
due to heavy snows in the Lake region, the national steelmaking 
rate last week rebounded from the holiday low, rising 3 points 
to 95% per cent of capacity. Pittsburgh regained 10 points 
to 89 per cent, Wheeling 6 points to 974, Youngstown 7 points 
to 90, eastern Pennsylvania 1 point to 95 and Detroit 9 points 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Jan.6 Change 1944 1948 


Pittsburgh 89 +10 95 98.5 
Chicago 99.5 None 102.5 100 
Eastern Pa. 95 +1 96 95 
Youngstown 90 1-7 89 97 
Wheeling 97.5 +6 96 70 
Cleveland 75.5 —9.5 90 93 
Buffalo 60 ——§§ 88 93 
Birmingham 95 None 95 95 
New England 87 None 95 100 
Cincinnati 90 -—2 87 vi 
St. Louis 75 None 85.5 93 
Detroit 55 +Y 92 92 
Average 95.5 +-3 96.5 °97.5 


*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 


dates. 











from a revised rate for the holiday week, to 88 per cent. Buf- 
falo, as a result of snow, dropped 33 points to 60 per cent, Cin- 
cinnati 2 points to 90 and Cleveland 9% points to 75/2 per cent. 
Rates were unchanged as follows: Chicago 99% per cent; New 
England 87; St. Louis 75 and Birmingham 95. 

Railroads are in the market for large lots of freight cars and 
steel rails. Cars placed in December numbered more than 
15,500 units, largest for any month in 1944. This makes the 
total for the year over 52,000, compared with 41,355 in 1943 
and 26,028 in 1942. Mills in the southern district report book- 
ing more than 500,000 tons of rails for 1945 delivery, largest 
in its history. 

Pig iron melters are asking slightly more iron for first quarter 
than for fourth quarter and in some areas there is a tightening 
in supply. Some idle blast furnaces would be relighted if 
sufficient manpower could be found to operate them. In the 
Pittsburgh district sales for January already are greater than 
probable production and some large users are not yet covered. 
Heavy requirements for steelmaking are limiting output of 
foundry grades in many instances, though demand for the latter 
siderable degree by short- 
Foundries lost little 


limited to c 


.ge of foundry labor. 


is 

















































































































| JAN.|FEB.|MAR. |APR. May [uunE lyuty! auc.| sepr. ocr. Nov. | DEC time over the holidays, due to pressure for 
> 1035 Ree eo) m7 O35 > castings production. 
= | STEELWORKS OPERATIONS |— 1945 With steel production maintaining its high 
a 00+ — Joe eh 00 a rate demand for scrap continues strong and 
G ? | ae ot. Bo. ae 5 prices are at ceilings for practically all 
S 95 Lt sel a ee » mill 7 eas 9 Fadia’ et 95 5 grades. Weather conditions over a wide area 
2 F | 7 % = @ have limited activity in gathering and pre- 
uJ WW oe — ] — . 
9 me Dh eee Re ain Gee be ee paring but sufficient supply has been main- 
7 | | 1945+—am| | W tained. To afford sufficient supply of the 
0 | [1944 pooner! 0 - grades used in electric furnaces, acid open 
—— - 1 —~ hearths and steel foundries Office of Price 
D g MONTHLY INGOT PRODUCTION | icone ats Administration has forbidden basic open 
S ‘ er ae 5 hearth operators to buy a number of grades 
K needed by the former. 
> 6 ——___— ——— 6 With continued strength in steelmaking 
Sie ls i: scrap and no changes in Ceilings on other 
a) va materials composite market averages are 
2 ong 14..«. & steady at prior levels. Finished steel com- 
5 3 | 3 -! posite is $56.73, semifinished steel $6, steel- 
= Pe 4 = posite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, steel- 
i i943 (944 1945 aa scrap $19.17. 





January 8, 1945 
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MARKET PRICES 





Jan. 6 
Finished Steel ....... $56.73 
Semifinished Stee] .... 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron . . 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap .... 19.17 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
Dec. 30 Dec. 23 June, 1944 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 16.40 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
April, 1944 July, 1948 July, 1939 

$56.73 $56.73 $56.78 

36.00 36.00 yt 
23.05 23.05 22.05 
19.17 19.17 17.95 


Finished Steel Composite:-—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, sha ~ wire nails, tin plate, standard and 
line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, 


Composite :—-Avera 
town. qe 
steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


e of basic pig iron ‘prices at Bethlehem, Birmin 
‘rap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy me 


t bars, s and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron 
m, Buffalo, Chicago, leveland, Nepal “Island, Granite City and Youngs- 
ing steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Jan. 6, Nov., H Jan. 6, Nov., Sept, 

Finished Material i— 6, te, St, Oe. Pig bee 1944 1944 1644 1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ..... -. aes 215¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ......... $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.1 
og Sg ne 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Se EMRE TSI ir ae riers 28.50 28.50 28.50 . 28.50 
Steel bars, Phila pelphia ee 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 atte Pate del. Philadelphia..... 25.84 25.84 25.84 25.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............. 2.10 2.10 2.10 o. 3 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides. 24.69 2469 2469 24.69 
Shapes, Philad shia" outs teen 2215 2215 2215 2.215 Ne 2 foun o_O 24 24.00 24.00 24.00 
ES Se 2.10 10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ...... 0.38 20.38 20.38 20.88 
SR OT een ee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No, 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 24.30 24.830 24.80 24.30 
Plates, Philadelphia .............. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. ........... 25 25.84 25.84 25.84 
Plates, Chicago ; 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 ee SAA 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicag ees ns 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
ey i ye 350 850 «830880. Gray forge, del. "Pitsburgh o410 2419 2419 24:10 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsbur er. 50 ‘ , y forge, de ur; . . : 
Sheets, hot-rolled Gary ay - piv een 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 140.88 140.83 140.388 140.88 
Sheets, cold- rolled, G Gary per net, 2 3.05 8.05 805 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., ~~, a . $50 8.50 8.50 $.50 Scrap 
Beight bess. basic wie, Pinbee $5.60 9500 Ry 4 9800 Heavy melting steel, No. 1 : aie 8. 00 $19.75 $16.95 $20.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 255 255 255 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 14.50 18.75 

anny > Sis : : : Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... i875 18.75 17.55 18.75 

Rails for rolling, Chicago ......... 22.25 22.25 2225 22.25 

Semifinished Material No. 1 east, Chicago .............. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... ..$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, icago ....... 84.00 84.00 34.00 84.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ....... $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 %6.50 
Rerolling bille ——. Pittsburgh alee 84.00 .00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ....... 7.75 7.75 7.715 7.75 
Wire roc 5 to fu-inch, Pitts. .. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 13.35 18.85 13.85 13.35 


STEEL, IRON RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by ae. Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The 


schedule covers all iron or steel ingots, all 
any iron or steel product which is further 

basing points for se 
companies are noted in the table. 


Semifiaished Steel 


Gross tom basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Oarben Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Emptre Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0b. milk Kaiser Co. Inc. $43, f.0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alley Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop., $45. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland. Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $34; Detroit, 
del. $36; Duluth (bil) $36; Pac. Ports, (bil) 
$46. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, ll; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend- -lease, $34, Ports- 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$58.64, Pac. Ports). 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $40. Detroit, del. 
$42; Duluth, billets, $42; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
Ports, $52. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto, O. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$64.64, Pacific ports.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
3-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excel., $54.00; 18 in. 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del. Eastern Mich. (Kaiser Co. Inc., $76.64, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles.) 

Alley Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown. 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $388 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. 
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ed iron or steel products, all finished 


y galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extru 
products are named spouiiaaliy. Seeonds and off-grude products are also covered. 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5— in. inclusive, per 100 
Ibs., $2. Do., over —I-in., incl., $2.15; 
Galveston, base, 2.25c and 2.40c, respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. (Pitts- 


burgh Steel Co., $0.20 higher.) 

Bars 

Hot-Rolied Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, , Cleve- 


size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2. 25¢; Mahoning Val- 
ley 2.2214c; Detroit, del. 2. 25¢; Eastern Mich. 
2.30c; New York del. 2.49c; Phila. del. 2.47c; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 
(Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner Corp., 
and Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. may quote 2.35c, 
Chicago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2. 75c, 
f.o.b. St. Louis.) 
Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
earbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
_ one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.80c. 

py Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 

aximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 

pation outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


(*Basic AISI (*Basic 


Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300 . .$0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.75 
ote 1.70 DE canis ce koa be 1.70 
RE are 2.55 a ee 1.20 
Ae Ae 0.50 NT eo ck 6555'S ee 
ee 0.85 ee 0.35 
RTA 1.35 S130 or 5152 ..... 0.45 
Dn. skckasade 3.20 6120 or 6152 ..... 0.95 
MGs cawcea 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 ..... 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; Toledo 2.80c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars frem Pittsburgh to 
Spring City. New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 


ot-rolled, cold- rolled iron or steel products and 
ding, etc., although only principal established 


Exceptions applying to individual 


tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freight 
on hot-rolled bars frem Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. 

Reinforcing Bars (New BiHet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
eago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c; double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.00c, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich, 2.25c; Phila. del. 2.27c; New York del. 
2.34c; Pacific ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15¢c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York del. 
3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37¢; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galy. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3. 95¢e; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.25c. 
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MARKET PRICES 














Evameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Y 

town, base, 2.75c; Granite City, 
Detroit, del. 2.85c; eastern, Mich. 2 


base 3.35c; Detroit del. 3.45c; eastern Mich. 
3.50c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Bas Pp 


e orts City 

Field grade ......... 3.20¢ 3.95¢ 3.30c 
Oe a ere 3.55¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
eS eee 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.1Ec 
ON EEE ee ae 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05c 
ON RC Tee 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

(4 Re Ey ae oe 6.15¢ eee 

65 7.15¢ 7.90¢ a 

EOE PT rice 7.65¢ 8.40c Ktaua 

Nh ites Bo e's 5 se 8.45¢ ‘aie 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 


Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c. (Joslyn Mfg. 
Co, may quote 2.30c, Chicago base.) 

Gold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 

Commodity OC. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 ions and over, 2.95c; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.05c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.35c. 
Fimshed 


Oold-' Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 


Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 
Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 

base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 

Ib. base box, 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 
65. 


$4.65. 

Tin Mili Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, ry Granit2 
City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4 

Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-ib. 
$12.00; 15-ib. $14.00; 20-lb. "$15.00; 25-lb. $16; 
30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 
Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 


Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del. 2.29c; Phila., del. 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del. 2.42-67c; Pacific 
ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c f.o.b. mill; 2.65c f.o.b. D.P.C. 
mill; Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Central Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.o.b. basing 
points; Geneva Stee’ Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c, 
f.o.b. Pac. ports.) 


Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Pacific ports, 4.00c. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 


Pacific ports 4.15c. 
Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 
Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del. 2.27c; Phila., del. 2.215c; Pacific 
ports, 2.75c. 


(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote carbon steel shapes at 2.35c at estab- 
lished basing points and 2.50c, Phoeaixville, 
for export; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.55¢ f.o.b. 
St. Louis. Geneva Steel Co., 3.25c, Pac. ports); 
Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c f.o.b. Los Angeles.) 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 

ingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 

turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 

for Duluth). 

Bright basic, bessemer wire ........... 2.60c 

Spring wire 3.20c 

(Pittsburgh Steel Co., 0.20c higher.) 

Wire Products to the Trade 3 

Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 

luth $2.55: Pacific ports ............. 3.05c 
Annealed fence wire, 100-lb., Pittsburgh, 

ee eee 3.05¢ 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib., Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Cleveland ........... 3.40¢ 
Woven fence, 15144 gage and heavier, per 

base column ... .67c 


Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, ‘Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, column 70; twisted 
barbless wire, column 70. 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 


January 8, 1945 


and coupled to consumers about $200 per 

ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittebureh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
er” 33 1, eA) 3% 
%&%.. 59 a? Sree 30 10 
Boies wae = = ol ere 34 16 
ann Gl ah % ee |. 4 
1-3 6814 57 dire s 37 18 
fio Weld % 
Steel 3 
In. Blk. Galv. In BIk: Galv 
ESR RS. RE ee 23 Uy 
2%-3.... 64 5214 pa oe 28 10 
a* . 6 4 . ey 
- ee 65 52 214, 3 31 141 
Pe 64 52” rh : % 18” 
11-12.... 68 51 41%4-8..... 32 17 
Si2...... 2B 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
O.D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn _ Steel Iron 
Bek aise 13 $ ioe _y | Tae wwe 
ma. tak a 13 CO Be ae ee ssi 
| =e 13 10.23 1.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%". 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%”. is 2648 20 IBIS -... 
24,” 12 17.54 20.21 416.58 26.57 
Dae ws beh 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
Be wat 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
314”. ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4y,”. 10 37.3 4304 %22...... 
ie 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
se ccivere 7 71.96 8293 68.14... 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.o.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, 0. 


“Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o. b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 
Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; "heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per lb.; Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c 


Pitts. base 
Tung Chr. Van. Moly. per lb. 
18.00 4 1 om 67.00c 
1.5 4 BA 8.5 54.00c 
; 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
"H.R GR 
Type Bars Pilates Sheets Strip Strip 
302. 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.0u 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ae PD ne 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321 29.90 34.00 41.00 2925 38.06 
1547. 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 1308. 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A. 24. 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL andl 
304. . $§18.00 19.00 . 
®With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. °®Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 

Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pr>- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 






(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Govern- 
ing basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 lbs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. S&S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 


1% x 6 and smaller ...........-sse0- oft 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter. .63%, off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter ...... 1 off 

1% and larger, all lengths ............ 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long ......... 59 off 

vi | GRO RS O Apa e e ey 50 off 

Po Perr rr rer TTT Tey rr 56 off 

EE: RY «s icuacs ceeds ce en ee 166 Choma 65 off 

Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; with 
nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 

Nuts 


Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 
ys-inch and less .......... 62 64 
My-L-inch . 02+. eee eee ee eee 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger ........... 56 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ...-.. 640ff 
Milled 1-in., smaller . 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 

Upset, 1- -in., smaller . coos CLOR 

Headless, %-in., larger .......eeeeees: 60 off 

No. 10, smaller cements 

Piling 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
an resesee 
Structural 
te-inch and under 
Wrought Washers, Pittsburgh, ‘Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 
nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.l.. ..$2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


"(65-5 off 


~] 
R 
; BEBa Moon 


Connellsville, furnace ........... 00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.50- 8.00 
Connellsville, prem. fdry. ........ 7.75- 8.10 
New River, f0umary... .< scciccceces 8.50- 4 


foundry 


Wise county, a 
By-Product Foundry 


Wise county, furnace ..... 6.75- 7.25 
Kearney, N. J., ovens a ae Sen ae 12.65 
Chicago, outsi de delivered ........ 12.60 
Chicago, delivered ee ae 13.35 
Terre Haute, delivered 13.10 
Milwaukee, ovens ..........s+e0- 13.35 
New England, delivered Rape ahne 14.25 
St. Louis, delivered . 13.35 
Birmingham, delivered ........... 10.50 
Indianapolis, delivered .......... 13.10 
Cincinnati, delivered ............. 12.85 
Cleveland, delivered 12.80 
BER, GVO isi oo 0 cision ciaecss 13.00 
pe a ee 13.35 

delivered 12.88 


Philadelphia, 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.75, effective Nov. 29, 1943. 
+13.85 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
PUTO BG De DORM 6 cic cic bosisstone 15. 
PORES TH CO es bbc cs cd eenaee nee 28.00¢ 
PU OI, bins ny tcaatecnaaner Ve 27.00c 
Industrial xylol o ahikin, Adare landict arelandc ako: Ge 

Per lb. f.0.b. works 


Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 

Si SOM CAN CRP TOES: sis osc ches 13.25¢ 

Do., tank cars .... 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbls., to job- 

ee ECT COTE POF 8.00 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 
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Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. Lee 4 j Wy 
. regt 
' Pace = 
Ca 
£ ~ o & 
= bo i, 
ae , hi iy dp 42 49 y Of CC, 
oa 3 = 3 2 3 = Bot 
3 E 4 z Zz ae. Pt) bn 3 | 7 ai N 
° Ss sc oa to = = = 
~ a B = eng oH § ~ © $ Rin 
DN LN, Oe. ee 4.044' 8.9121 “ ri deh ei oe ie _ ‘ = ES n 
pow Tots UII, gigas gies: aes Bre 8500 eee alae A a ae a 
ne FOr ” . . . . - x . ba . 
Philos City $ ones $62) vamp 8.858 8.747: 8.768 5.574 8.590' 8.974? 8.974 5.010" rete ti0ee rr ' C 
—— } jielh tadeakinas 8.82% 8.606 8.605 5272! 8518 9.929! 4.272 5.018 4872" 4.072" 4.772 5.816" 5.860 N 
Washi eee e eset eee eben 8.80% 8.759 8.594! 5.252! 1 8. “i 
note ccs. "> ei 8.8941 $.902' 4.252! 4.8942 4.852" 4.05% ....0 0 1... oe: . 
Norfolk, Va. Ad RAE 980 8.796 5.8414 8.596 4.041‘ 4.891! 5.196" 4.841" 4.041" - 
Bethichem, Pa.° Settee eeees 4.005" 4.008 8.971: 5.465' 8.771! 4.165: 4515: 5871" 4965" 4165" 0... - 
pore an 3 + SRS eet EE pany Ee os Feri, . Mis sigs aa oA - 
c ~% ML eect neeee ee ees 8.45: she 378 Rea aes jae wae . 
sw ay > ae and lags | SADR - ge eR ag oni 
terse - 8.85: 840° 8.63: 5.26 885 8819 8.8 640" 8.75" 4.669 5.60" 5.7% M 
pas omen a a ae a a a 
edie}. . Sap +68 628 695° 2A OFM ke os 
Cleveland (ots) beets i oo S190 880° 4.00! 8.95: 350° 3.50° 4.65" 480% 38.65" ..... Ba sa: pet 
Cleveland (country) tatoo 58H —_ 5.188* sas: 3.60! §$.60' 4.877% 440% 8.75" 4.45" 5.60% 5.65” x. 
3 apiece smite vos. om | 850° 850! ..... 480 $65" 4857 ..... - 
Omaha (chy, delivered) 99° ty 8.661 8.600: 5.281: 8.450" 8.700 8.700: 5.0008 4.500% 8.8008 4.659 5.98% 5.98” S 
Guus eommry, bene) 2 UR 4 10e 610 BION 820F GRIP 4815) BARS FAM 4AAOE Eve 
Clnctmmat er 1+ 4015" 4.065" 4.065" 5.065" 8.765: 4.115: 4.115' 5.508" mee ater POEL ee wails ‘Be 
—— oe ; et tae 8.661! 5.291! $425! 8.675’ 8.675' 4.825% 4.475" 4.011" 4.711 610 6.20 Gra 
“a Se edak oO Gears 2) ce ue as.” La 
eee eid or ete -. ne ipa pare RE Seon -atlandy DR anes = 
aa . A 8 55 8.551 eis aes ror 3.60! ‘ a ems * «en «5 boaerx ee te cece Ci 
Indianapolis, || -.sess. §.687! 8.687° 8.687! 5.9871 8.887! 3.787! 8.7371 5378s <s97™ Seer ee aa 
St. Paul ; -csssss.. $9.58 8.68" 8.68! 5.23: $518 8.768 8.768! 4.918" 4.568" 8.9 oa a . 
St. Lonis eh ee oo oo. eae eae Suen sue sas7™ 44e" 4861" Sion 6.00" 6.19" Pro 
Memphis, Tenn. ss... 8.6472 8.097! 8.697: 5.9971 83897 3.747! 8.747! 5.172" 4847" 4.081" 4981 6.181" 6.281" a 
Birmingham 4.015* 4.065% 4.065" 5.78 9.908 4.915 4.215 5.265" 4.78" 433" ee, oe 
ip : é 4 « . ° . . s@re-e cere cere f 
New Orleans (city) pe ea 8.55: 5.908! 8.45: 8.70! $8.70! 4.75% 4.852% 4.54 5.215 stee 
Houston, Tex. ........ | 4.10: 8.901 8.90! 5.85 4.058: 4.201 4.20 5.25" 5.079" 4.608 5.480 eet ee swe 
Les Angeles...) AO 425° 4.25 5.50 8.768" 4.818" 4.918 5.818" 4.10 8.65% Soe PI 
an Francisco... - 440 4.654 4.954 7.204 5.008 94.95 6.754 6.00% 7.20 5.588" 5.618 5.85" 5; = 
Portland, Oreg. 4.157 485" 465" 685" 455" 450° 5.75" 685" 7.80" 5.838" 7. sine bo 
. | Ree FOS. A Rl i 7.80% 5.888" 7.888 8.304% 8.404" M 
MMs ee BR ie ‘65" 4.75" 680" 5.75" 660% 5.588% ....  ..... i rte 
Gi SRI Ie al Sion cea Ne 75 6.50" 4.65 4.95* 5.45* 5.95 7.00% 5.788"... ..... 8.008 Bast 
se are . . 4.75 650° 465 425° 545° 5.95" 7.05% 5.788" .....  ..... 8.00 ss 
__ SBas point cities with quotations , f cl 
NOTE All prices fixed by Office of Pied tee yet plus warehouse spread. pote 
cities computed in accordance with reg oo m in Amendments Nos. 10 to 18 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside abeve gahé 
ulati Ni 
400 to 1999 ls QUANTITIES to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds ON 
. po , 2. 3 3 * i . | 
900 to 1008 slanaes iis te ante pounds; *—any quantity; 18__g@ne to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; n600 1909 pore per 
"400 to 89,999 pounds: *—nnder nome id S09 to 9899 pounds; 21500 to 39,999 pounds; *—1500 to 1999 pounds; 21000 “ ee: 
~ 500 to 1499 pounds; ™—one waded a eae aeaeke pounds; 39,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; 2%_1000 te 1999 naan 
8849 pounds: % 150 eck 999 pounds; %—150 to 2%0_ynder 25 bundles. Cold-roli ( . 
to 1499 pounds; \—three to 24 bundles; “—450 27800 to 4999 pounds. en ee a 
Ores Fert 
Indian and African Rhodesian a 
. ij : , 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 48% 2.8:1 ............ $41.00 45% no ratio 28.80 nips ae haves oie add 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 48% 8:1 4850 48% noratio.......... op Bm pedll percent annie oe 
: ee eee ee d ported ore and j e 
a sa Lake Ports 48% no ratio .......... 81.00 48% 8:1 lump 43.50 miums onal i ‘er yet > iy 
d range bessemer 47 : : ~nek oe : : ? and other provi- tion 
Mesabi nonbessemer ee ish yi South African (Transvaal) “ae... 24 sa 52.80 effec hes yiges pe ance lo Raggy $140 
gees 3 448 8 peopel ’ — a : ee ee ‘ effective as of May 15. Price at $140 
Steel (Auatahenar phe eo. > sys s reig owanoce “er points which are also points a 
Old range nonbessemer te 4.60 48% no ratio . “ae 1 : 31.00 Manganese Ore ae cna = cars. gS. at bulk 
bea , 1.00 o.b. cars, e, ulk 
insane aeclar ooh z Pa cutee a aged a caro : oa a ers pre yea ec Mae iia cent 
= ; » del. E. Pa. are ney : cents ross ton unit, dry, 48%, cen 
= ae basic 56- razilian—nomina] at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- Molybdenum 23.31 
8% contract 13.00 pein ow , en eee 83.65 more, Norfolk, Mobile and New Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cent ry 
Forei % 8:1 lump ........ 43.50 Orl 85.0c; j j hd ange Prrcteciocrmt, 3000 
Cents per toy Pons OEY rt rleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., mines ...... ver eee 
Manganiferous ere, 45- a sais 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. N 
N. Afkiean, low phos. Pre NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) eros 
Spanish, No. African bas- , iais tor i ; 19% 
ic, BO to 60% N extras for alloy content Basic open-hearth Electric furnace Elec 
Brazil iron ore, 68-60% saga id —_—__—— Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent ————— Bars re Dan _ 
o.b. Rio de Janeiro 7.50-8.00 — i *§ 
) 50-8. oe ’ per Billets per Billets 
i Tenesten' Ove nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100 lb. perGT 100 lb. per GT sone 
1inese wolframite, per NE 1880 28-88  1.60-1,90 .20-.35 ses 
short ten unit, dut NE 8618 "12- 710-- “20- 40-.6( 7 BE AB Pa 1. 2 a 
= ene , 2-17 70- 0 20-85 40-00 40-70 15-25 6518.00 1.15 28.00 =. 
Chrome Ore ie. ee Cie wees ie Ctinaad ai acca Ferr 
: ( Equivalent OPA schedules ) : NE 9261 ; 55-.65 70-1.00 1 80-2 20 10-95 see eee -* . .40 8.00 eee» a 
Grose ton f.0.b. care, New York, NE 9262... 55-65  .70- ky ae aaa oe 
: 55-.6! .70-1.00 1,80-2.20 .25-.40 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles. NE 9415.. 18-18  |80-1.10 20-85 .80-50 eee 
con, S. C., Portland, Ore. or Ta. NE 9425...... 23-28  190-1.20 20-.85 Gl ri MR AR. A AR 
coma, Wash. a A Se See ae i a 
Ak Ande or ebichitigs Mag sbi oe ong ha ~ 80-50 .90-.60 .08-.15 .80 16.00 1.80 326.00 
basis; subject to penalties if guar- semifinished steel majo he hh base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gross tom on 
entees are not met.) re agrccenne = thee jor basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross tom. No prices quoted 
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Pig Iron 

Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax gn freight charges, effective 

Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. wai 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ......... $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ........ 26.53 26.03 27. 27.03 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ...... 27.50 Thine Sigg 28.00 
Birdsbero, Pa., base ......... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Birmingham, base ............ 20.38 19.00 25.00 we aN 
I, Ge vec c bo ebGee 25.61 mean «Sic tes 
a re 25.12 are a eas wee 
SR Oe ee 24.22 Sie asexs 5 
ere 24.06 22.68 het “ry 
ro ee 24.12 23.24 eee ee 
Newark, N. J., del. ........ 26.15 a ae eh 
Philadelphia, del, .......... 25.46 24.58 adele a 
i EE CEES Sap 'cne cose 64 bogey ey Peres re 

Buffalo, DASE ....cecccccccces " a i 
“Boston, ary 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Rochester, del. 25.53 Tamale 26.53 26.03 
Syracuse. del. 26.08 ia giaie 27.08 26.58 
OS aaa 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Milwaukee, del. . RT ae ras 24.60 25.60 fs 

Muskegon, Mich., del. ...... x Biaats acauiand A 
Cleveland, base .............. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del. 25.39 24.89 25.89 25.39 
eerene, DAME 2.2... c sc ccccace 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sa we. Ss GES Vass S00 26.31 25.81 26.81 26.31 
DE, DUD nw ce aasccateveses 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 
OR, eres .63 26.13 27.13 26.63 
ORY OLR TE 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Everett, Mass., base ......... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
ES wc hese s bec cowed 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Granite City, Ill., base ........ 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Se err es 24.50 24.00 ie ae 24.50 
Iton, @., base ........... 24.00 23.50 sii 24.00 
eel a” See es 24.44 24.61 e. 25.11 
Neville Island, Pa., base ..... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

$Pittsburgh, del. 

Pee Meee, WOOO. ok s 5 0'0 00 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base .. 22.00 21.50 ee oe 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ........ 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sparrows Point, base ........ 25.00 24.50 aie cues 

GES os od baa nies 25.99 PREP eye Diced 
Steelton, Pa., base ........... be 24.50 ap 25.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base ......... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 

Philadelphia, del. .......... 25.84 25.34 dedi 26.34 
Bees, ©., DOSE . 2. ccc eses aun 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Youngstown, O., base ........ 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

mearmmert, ©., GO ccc cce ccs 25.94 25.44 25.44 25.94 


Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 
silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 
foundry iron. tFor phosphorus 0.70% or over deduct 38 cents. §For 
McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Home- 
stead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monon- 
gahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 

Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 
thereof over 1.00%. 

Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 
per tcn; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 


MARKET PRICES 








High Silicon, Silvery 
5.00-6.50 per cent (base)..... $29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 


.01-8.50.. 33. . 1-11.00. 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 
higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 


and 6.) 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ........$34.00 
COOOL GEL Save cdeldccvtbs 37.34 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, high phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.59 
Semi-cold blast, low phos.,, 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. 33.00 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ........ $23.50 
VaR BAB 6 was ences cde 23. 
Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., 
$29.50; Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., $29.50 base; $30.74, del, 
Philadelphia. Intermediate phos., 


Central Furnace, Cleveland, $26.50. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts, 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 
from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily computed. 
Governing basing point is the one 





in the 


resulting 
price for the consumer. 


Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron Co., (¢ 
ville, Pa. furnace only) and Struth- 
ers Iron & Steel Co. may charge 50 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic 
Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may ex- 
ceed basing point prices by $2 per 
ton, effective May 20, 1943. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co, may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ten, effective 
July 27, 1942. E. & G. Brooke Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa., allowed $1 above 
basing point. 


Refractories 

Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa;, Mo., BP ‘.. 2+ aay oY .00 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ..... 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia .........- 51.30 
NOW JOTBOW occ cc cc cccccccs 56.00 
CES Oo rt nan cen tas san tehee 43.60 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. ..... 46.50 
Alabama, Georgia .........- 38.00 
Naw JOGU a oven ccecuccéiedes 49.00 
Po RE Pe ee Per ee ee 36.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
AN: WORE cleci cca tiins dated $59.80 
Silica Brick 
PORUMUIUOTER occ cece ce cvcces $51.30 
Joliet, TH. CHICAGO snc cccccce 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 51.30 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
see. EE MET Te .00 
es AER PE TRIO REET CL EL .00 
Magnesite 
Domestic ceac-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 00 
net $00, - BREE Neco a cess cen .00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick ..............$34.00 
Chem, bonded chrome ...... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ........... 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net ton, carloads CaF’? content, 


70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30. (After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 





Ferroalloy Prices 


ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 
carbon eastern, bulk, c.l., 
0.06% carbon, 


Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, eastern, 
central and western zones, $135; 
add $6 for packed c.l., $10 for ton, 


$13.50 less-ton; f.o.b. cars, New 2ic, ki 

Orleans, $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 2000 Ib. to c.l., 0.06% 24c, 0.10% 
tion contained manganese over 82% 23.50c, 0.15% 23c, 0.20% 50c, 
or under 78%; delivered Pittsburgh, 0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 
$140.33. 20.50c; central, add .4c for bulk, 
Ferromanganese (Low and Medium c.). and .65c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; 
Carbon); per Ib. contained man- western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. and 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 1.85c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; carload 
bulk, c.l., 23c lb. to c.l., packed differential .45c; f.0.b. shio- 
23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; ping point, freight allowed. 
central, low carbon, bulk, c.l, per lb. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
23.30c; 2000 Ib. to c.l., 24.40c; low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
medium, 14.80c and 16.20c; west- low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
ern, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 25.40c; medium, add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 


15.75¢c and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping over 0.75%. 





point, freight allowed. Special Foundry ferrochrome: 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per (Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36; 16- 7%) Contract, carload, bulk, 13.50c, 


packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢, 15.05c and 15.55¢ central; 
14.50c, 14.95c, 16.25¢ and 16.75c, 
western; spot up .25c. 


8.M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
(Chrom. 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed, 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55¢ and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 
15.45¢e, 16.75¢c and 17.25c, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium. 


19%, $35. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per lb. contained chromium 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.L 
80c; central, 8lc and 82.50c; west- 
ern, 82.25c and 84.75c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R.R. freight 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents 
per lb. higher. 


Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern §8.M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
gone, bulk, c.l., 13¢, Ib. to (Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
e.l,, 13.90c; central, add .40c and 7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 


.6c; western, add lc and 1.85c— 
nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 
@hrome: Add 5c to all high carbon 
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22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 20.40c. 
20.85¢c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central: 
21.00c, 21.45¢c, 22.85¢ and 23.85c, 
wéstern; spot up .25c. 

8MZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx 
20%) per lb. of alloy. Contract car- 
lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c. 12.85¢ and 13.35¢ 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, cal. 
9-11%, alum. 6-8%, Zir. 3-5%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
Ib. of alloy. Contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 25.50c, 
26.75c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
— and 29.90c, western; spot up 


Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40% van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75¢ and 
€9.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up ce. 
OMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract, car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢c, 13.25¢, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25¢ 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%, car. 3.50-5.00%) per lb. of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 
packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 


11.25¢, 11.75¢ and 12.500, central; 
13.25¢ and 13.75c, 14.50c and 15.00e, 
western, spot up .25c. 
Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min, 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% Max.) per Ib. of 
alloy. Contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c. 

Manganese-Boron: (Mang. 75% ap- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max., 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
ton lots, $1.89, less, $2.01, eastern, 
freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.029 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western, 
spot up 5c. 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum. 
1% max., sil. 1.50% max., car. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., nickel, 
balance), per Ib. of alloy. Con 

5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 


tons, $2.00, less than ton $2710, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.912% 
$2.0125 and  $2.1125, central; 


$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract. 

Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 
cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max., al 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking 
rate in excess of St. Louis rate, to 
which equivalent of St. Louis rate 
will be allowed; spot, up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide, 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake: Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium om» 
ide, approx. 9% and water appre. 
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2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed, per pound 
vanadium oxide contained ; contract, 
cariots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Oalelum metal; cast: Contract, ton 
lots -- more $1.80, less, $2.30 
zone, freight allowed, per 
— ~y of metal; $1.809 and $2.309, 
Central, $1.849 and $2.349, west- 
ern; spot up 5c. 
Oaictum-Manganese-Silicon: 
14-80%, mang. 14-18% and sil. 
53-59%), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
carlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50e and 
leas 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00c, 17.35c and 17.85c, central; 
18.05c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up .25c. 
Oaleium-Silicon: (Cal. 30-35%, sil. 
60-65% and iron 3.00% max.), per 
ib. of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump 
13.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25¢ and 16.25¢ central; 15.55c, 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; spot 
up .25c. 
Briquets, Ferromanganese: 
approx. 3 libs. and containing ex- 
actly 2 lbs. mang.), per lb. of bri- 
quets, Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 
packed .063c, tons .0655c, less .068c, 
eastern, freight allowed; .063c, 
.0655c, .0755c and .078c, central; 
.066c, .0685c, .0855c and .088c, 
western; spot up .25c. 
Briquets: Ferrochrome, containing 
exactly 2 lb. cr., eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l., 8.25c per Ib. of briquets, 2000 


(Cal. 


(Weight 


containing exactly 2 Ib. 
Ib. sili- 
Ibs. to 
add .25¢c for 


eastern, 
manganese and approx. 
con, bulk, c.l., 5.80c, 
c.l., 6.30¢c; central, 


c.l. and 1c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; west- 
ern, add .5c for c.l., and 2c for 
2000 Ib. to c.l; f » eCast- 


ern, approx. 5 lb., containing ex- 
actly 2 Ib. silicon, or weighing ap- 
prox. 2% lb. and containing exactly 
1 Ib. of silicon, bulk, c.l., 3.35c, 
2000 lb. to c.l., 3.80c; central, add 
1.50c for c.L, and .40c for 2000 Ib. 
to c.l.; western, add 3.0c for c.l. 
and 145¢ for 2000 to c.1.; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per lb. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, 
bulk, ¢.L, 11.05c, 2000 Ib. *, cL, 
12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.l., 8.90c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.95¢; 75%, bulk, 
c.l., 8.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.05c; 
50%, bulk c.l., 6.65¢e and 2000 Ib. 
to c.L, 7.85¢; central 90-95%, bulk, 
.20c, 2000 Ib. to ¢.l., 12.80c; 


; to a. 
90-95%, bulk Su 2 na 


MARKET PRICES 





y c.l., 13.10¢c; 50%, bulk, c.L, 

7.25c, 2000 to c.L, 8:75¢; f.o.b. ship- 
ping ” point, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained silicon. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.1., 12.90c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., ™B.45c; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
13.85¢c and 16.80c; min. 96% silicon 
and max. 2% iron, eastern, bulk, 
¢c.l., 12.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 13.10c; 
central, 12.80c and 13.55¢c; western, 
13.45¢c and 16.50c; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. Prices per 
lb. contained silicon. 


Manganese Metal: (96 to 98% man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron), per lb. of 
metal, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 36c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 38c, central, 36.25c, 
and 39c; western, 36.55¢ and 41.05c; 
95 to 97% manganese, max. 2.50% 
iron, eastern, bulk, c.l., 34c; 2000 
c.1, 35¢; central, 34.25¢ and. 36c; 
western, 34:55c and 38.05c; f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed. 


Ferrotungsten: ear. ‘per lb; con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99% 
per lb. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb, contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton iots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40; eastern. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


lowed to destination east of Missis- 
— River and North of ry 
and St. Louis, 6- a carbon $142 

3-5% carbon $157 

Carbortam: Boron aa to 1.15%, 
net ton to carload, 8 lb. F.O.B 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. a)- 
lowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 

Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, ton Dts 
45c lb., less ton lots 50c Ib. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium 
f.o.b. producers plant with usue) 
freight allowances; open-heart) 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80 
highly-special grade $2.90. 


Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per lb 
of alloy, eastern, contract, carlots 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; packed 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spet %4c per ton higher. 
Zirconinm Alloy: 35-40%, .Eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot %4-cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 5.75; ton lots 6.50c. Spot \% 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per kh. 
of alloy; carlots 8.75c; ton lots 
9.25c, less ton lots, 9.75c. 

ag me 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 


tb. to c.l., 8.75; ' stern, 

tor el. and be for 2000 Ib, are 3000 "Ib. to ci, 15.60c; High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% ¢ $6.25 Ib. cont. Be., 50.0. ate, 
western, add .70c for c.l., and .2c bulk, c.l., 9.55¢, 2000 Ib. 4 yin contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. 0. freight not exceeding St. Louis 
for 2000 Ib. to cL; silicomanganese, 13.50c; 75%, bulk, ¢c.L., 8.75c, Niagara Falls, N. , et freight al- rate allowed. 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Foliowing prices are below-ceiling quotations developed by edito 


PHILADELPHIA: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Bundles 18.75 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles 16.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Shoveling Turnings. . 15.75 
No. .2 Busheling ih 15.00 
Billet, Forge Crops.... 21.25 

Crops, Plate ) Garep 21.25 

Steel ... 21.25 
Punchings 21.25 
Elec. Furnace ‘Bundles 19.75 
Heavy Turnings 18.25 


Cast Grades 
(F.o.b. Shipping Point) 


Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Charging Box Cast ... 19.00 
Cupola Cast 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Malieable ... ; 22.00 
Chemical Borings 16.51 
NEW YORK: 

(Dealers’ buying prices.) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No, 2 Hyd. Bundles... 15.33 
No. 8 Hyd. Bundles... 13.33 
Chemical Borings 14.33 
Machine Turning 10.33 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.33 
No. ny, —leiinatn 20.00 

ng Box .. 19.00 
Heavy Breakable .... 16.50 
Unstrip Motor Blocks. 17.50 
Stove Plate ....... 19.00 
OLEVELAND: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 19.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles. . 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings.. 13.50-14.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 15.50-16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.50-14.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 15.50 
Billet, Bloom Crops... 24.50 
Sheet Bar Crops .... 22.00 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 20.50 
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BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06° 
No. 1 Bundles....... 14.06* 
No, 2 Bundles ey 14.06* 
Na. 1 Busheling ...... 14.06* 
Machine Shop Turnings 


9.06 


Clean Auto Cast 
Stove Plate ... 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast 

*Inland base ceiling; at ports 
switching district price 99 cents, 
Boston, to $1.09, Providence, higher. 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 
Short Shovel, Turnings 11.06 
Chemical Borings..... 14.80 
Low Phos. hope - 16.56 
No. 1 Cast 20.00 
20.00 
19.00 
16.50 


PITTSBURGH: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00° 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00° 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 20.00° 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles 20.00* 
Mach. Shop Turnings. . 13.00 
Short Shovel, Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00® 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 14.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops... 25.00°® 
Sheet Bar Crops ..... 22.50°® 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.50°¢ 
Railroad Specialties... 24.50 
ee | ee 21.50° 
Axles... 26.00° 
Rail 3 ft. and ‘under. . 23.50® 
Railroad Malleable. . 21.00°¢ 


*Ceiling price. 


VALLEY: 
(Delivered consumer's plant) 
No. 1 R.R. Hvy. Melt. $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Low Phos. Plate 22.00 


MANSFIELD, 0.: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Machine Shop Turnings 1. 
BIRMINGHAM: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Billet, Forge Crops. . $17. 
Structural, Plate Scrap 16.00-16.50 


Scrap Rails, Random.. 15.00-15.50 
Rerolling Rails ....... 17.50-18.00 
Angie, Splice Bars.... 16.50-17.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


rs of STEEL in the various centers. For complete 
156 of Sept. 4, 1944, issue of STEEL. 


Solid Steel Axles ..... _s2 
oe eae 

Stove Plate .......... 16. 50.37. 00 
CHICAGO: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1. R.R. Hvy. Melt. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Ind, Bundles... . 18.75 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles.... 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles. . 16.75 
Machine Turnings . 11,50-12.00 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 12.00-12.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 12.50-13.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 12.00-12.50 
Beran Ralls ........%... 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet ..... 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch 23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.25 
Railroad alties. . 22.76 
cs vamp aie 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 22.00 


(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 
railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 


BUFFALO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25° 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 19.25° 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 19.25° 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 19.25 
Machine Turnings .... 11.00-11.50 
Short Shovel. Turnings 16.00-16.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.00-16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turn... 12.00-12.50 
Cast Iron wegen (Mies 12.00-12.50 
NE re 21.75° 
*Ceiling price. 
DETROIT: 


(Dealers’ buying prices) 
Heavy Melting Steel... $ 


No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.32* 
Hydraulic Bundles .... 17.32* 
Flashings .. gl 17.32° 
Machine Turnings | 9.50-10.00 
Short Turnings ...... 13.00-13.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 12.00-12.50 
Low Phos. Plate ..... 19.82° 
No. 1 Cast .. 20. ee 


Heavy Breakable Cast 13.50-1 
*Ceiling price. 


LOUIS: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Heavy Melting $17.50 
No. 1 Locomotive Tires 17. Ones 


ST. 


SE A RE ds dna 0:0. 

Railroad Springs vanes 19.50-20.00 
Bundled Sheets ...... .  13,00-13.50 
Axle Turnings ....... 14.00-14.50 


OPA ceiling price schedule refer to 


Machine Turnings 7.50- 8.00 
Rerolling Rails ...... .00 
Steel Car Axles ...... 21.00-21.58 
Steel Rails, 3 ft. ..... 21.58 
Steel Angle Bars ..... 18.50-19.00 
Cast Iron Wheels .. 20.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 20.08 
Railroad Malleable. . 20.00-20.58 
Breakable Cast ...... 16.50 
BUOVE FARO ccccccccve 18.06 
eee 15.38 
Brake Shoes ......... 15. 


CINCINNATI; 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 18.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles. . 18.50 
Machine Turnings 8.50- 9.00 


Shoveling Turnings ... 10.50-11.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 10.50-11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.50-10.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00 
Breakable Cast ng 16.50 
Low Phosphorus ...... 21.00-21.50 
Scrap Rails .-.. 20.50-21.00 
Stove Plate........... 16.00-16.50 
LOS ANGELES: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Mait. Steel 13.06 
No. 1, 2 Deal. Bundles 12.00 
Machine Turnings .... 4.50 
Mixed Borings, —— 4.00 
OT 2. 20.00 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.58 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. — 14.58 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 15.5@ 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles. 13.58 
No. 3 Bundles 9.08 
Machine Turnings .... 6.98 
Billet, Forge Creps.... 15.50 
Bar Crops, Plate ..... 15.56 
Del a atl age 15.50 
Cut Structural, ’ Plate, 

Ee EE a dn one 0 18.00 
Alloy-free Turnings ... 7.50 
Tin Can Bundles é 14.50 
No. 2 Steel Wheels.... 16.00 
Iron, Steel Axles ..... 23.00 
No. 2 Cast Steel .... 15.00 
Uncut Frogs, Switches 16.00 
Sctan: Ralls... .«.....~ 16.00 
Locomotive Tires ..... 16.00 

STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
cariots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.121%4c, 
refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 lbs. to 
carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 114c; 0-490 
3c. Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20, Ibs., or 
more, 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add %c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
15.75c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No, 420) 12.75c. 


Zinc: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for cariots. For 20,000 Ibs. to carlots add 
0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.40c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c' del. Base 10,000 lbs. and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 lbs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 10.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (9214% plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch bars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-9714 %) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50c to 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.50c to 8.75c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.50c to 8.00c; any other ingot 
containing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and 
hardness, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 lb. 
or more; add %c 10,000-30,000 Ib.; 14c 1000- 
10,000 Ibs.; 1c less than 1000 Ibs. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.), 20.50c lb., add 
le for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; mag- 
nesium-aluminum, 23.75c; ASTM B98-41T, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 
ll, 13X, 17X, 25.00c; ASTM B107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 


18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, including all packing 
screening, barrelling, handling, and other 


preparation charges, 23.50c. Prices for 100 
lbs. or more; for 25-100 lbs., add 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.0.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
lowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lbs., 114c 1000-2239. 
21%4c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 
arsenic, 51.8714c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 
51.6214%4c; Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c; 
Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.1214c; Grade F, 
below 99% (for tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max. 
and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add %c for less than carload 
to 10,000 Ib.; 14c for 9999-224-Ib.; and 2c for 
223 lb. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
evil and jobbers add lc, 1c, and 3c, respec- 
vely. 


Nickel; Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00c lb.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot fur additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: OPA ceiling prices per 76-lb. flask 
f.o.b. point of shipment or entry. Domestic 
produced in Calif., Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., 
Ariz., $191; produced in Texas, Ark. $193. 
Foreign, produced in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 
Open market, spot, New York, nominal for 50 
to 100 flasks; $118 to $120 in smaller quantities. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c lb. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c lb., del.; anodes, 
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balls, discs and all other spectal or patented 
shapes 95.00c lb. del. ° 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 lb. for 560 Ib. (bbi.); 
$1.52 lb. for 100 lb. (case); $1.57 Ib. under 
100 Ib. 


Indium: 99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce, 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

Iridium; $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lbs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28¢; 
red brass, 80% 20.15c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
metal 22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37¢; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 95% 21.53c; red brass 80% 
20.40c, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronsze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37e. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 
commercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78c; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern 
carlots 15.371¢c, less-carlots 15.87144c; weath 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlots 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, cariots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Cireles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 ibs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20¢ 25. 70c 
11-12 26” -48” 20c 27.00c 
13-14 26” -48” 25.20c 28.50c 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40¢ 30.40¢ 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24” -42” 29.80¢ 35.30c 
21-22 24” -42” 31.70c 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20¢ 
Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 


9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zinc Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25e, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 2% 
9000 lbs. 3%, 18,000 lbs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 lbs. 13.00c; under 100 lbs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add 1c to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 lbs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 lbs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 lbs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c;_ electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 lb. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbls. 
18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 lbs. and over 58.50¢, del. ; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Orystais: 400 lb. bbls. 38.00c f.o.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sedium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zine Oyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbls. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


33.00c, 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 lbs.; 1c for 40,000 lbs. or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
rc” re 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9.625 9.625 — 
Yellow Brass ... 8.625 8.375 7.87 
ial bronze 
— a aie d ae BC 9.375 9.1235 8.625 
et ape ee 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% .... 9.123 8.875 = 
Red Brass, 80% 9.125 8.875 = 
Muntz metal 8.000 7.730 ee 
Nickel Sil., 5% 9.250 9.000 — 
Phos. br., A, B, 5%.. 11.000 10.750 9. 
uloy, Everdur or 
eatin Eg 10.230 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass ........ 8.250 8.000 7.5300 
Mang. bronze ....... 8.250 3.000 7.500 


than ass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
wend a ting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point ; 4 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of ome group an . 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


wire, No. 
oup 1) No. 1 heavy copper and ire, 

Hyon Fe copper, copper borings 9.75¢c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 


tuyeres 8.75c. 

i alumi- 
Group 2) soft red brass and borings, 
py cconee 9.00c; copper-nickel and —— 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets LS hae! 
metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 
j i dmiraity 
zincy bronze borings, A 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c ; bene a —_ 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow ora 4 ior 
manganese bronze Clead 0.00% -0.40% Rao) 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25¢; manganese | — 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40% ) 6.50c, (lea t 


1.00%) 5.50c. 


(Group 3) 


10.00c, 10.50c; 
8.50c, 9.50c, 10.00c; 


Wrought alloys 

8.50c, 9.00c; all 0 

8.00c, 8.50c; = ; ¥ 
. Mixed plant scrap, 

S Soc, 9.00c: borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50¢ 

7.00c. 

ead i i hipment. 
Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of s 

vor soft and hard lead, including cable —_ 

deduct 0.55¢ from basing point prices for re 

fined metal. 


ippi f.o.b. 
Zine Scrap: New clippings, old zine 7.25¢ f.c 
point of shipment; add 14-cent for ae ae 
or more: New die-cast scrap, radiator = 
4.95c, add %4c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


int of 
Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. poin 
shipment; add 14c for 2000 lbs. or more - 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time an 
20,000 lbs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 
Wy % 
Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 
comer 26.00¢; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 
1 
Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nicke 
pon copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00e per lb. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00e for 
contained nickel only. 
Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 140 


Sheet and strip demand continue to 
tighten steadily and deliveries are being 
further extended on all grades, galvan- 
ized being most in demand. Other 
grades are being substituted, to be paint- 
ed for weather protection. Galvanized 
deliveries now are mainly in second half. 
Other grades may be obtained a little 
earlier but delivery is steadily pushing 
forward. 

New York — Sheet schedules have 
stiffened as a result of further orders, 
including directives for cold-rolled ma- 
terial for rolling in February and March 
for the Signal Corps. General delivery 
promises on cold-rolled and _ hot-rolled 
sheets fall largely in May and June, 
which is about the range of a week ago, 
although schedules are tighter for that 
period. 

Galvanized sheet schedules are the 
most extended of all. While a little ton- 
nage can still be had in May and June, 
most sellers quote third quarter and be- 
yond. Electrical sheet schedules are 
moving steadily forward, with most of- 
ferings falling in May, and there is a 
stiffening in stainless steel sheets, for 
again this type of material is under strict 
limitations. Sheet demand locally is 
only fair, with few outstanding orders 
reported here. 

Chicago — Galvanized sheets stand 
as the tightest of all sheet products, 
with hot-rolled a close second. Unable 
to get adequate supply of galvanized 
to satisfy its requirements, the Navy is 
now seeking a substantial tonnage of cor- 
rugated pickled sheets, apparently to be 
weatherproofed by painting. One ‘local 
mill would be able to supply only cold- 
rolled, and these only if the government 
lends assistance in obtaining manpower. 

Pittsburgh — In addition to new pro- 
grams and new products which will re- 
quire a heavy tonnage of sheets in first 
half, reinstatement of older programs is 
complicating the situation. New and 
heavy tonnages for drums, blitz cans, 
landing mats and miscellaneous contain- 
ers, on which sheet mills here believed 
they had produced their last order, have 
been building up with all mills and will 
eliminate any vestige of civilian goods 
orders which had been placed under Z-1 
during fourth quarter. The sheet situa- 
tion is so tight and demand so heavy 
that a reduction in tin plate quotas for 
the first quarter now is expected. Gal- 
vanized production during the first two 
quarters will be the heaviest since the 
beginning of the war, with the possi- 
bility that early production will come 
from plants now idle. There is still talk 
that some lines will be expanded to 
meet heavy demand for corrugated 
sheets needed in construction programs 
by both the Army and Navy. 

Cincinnati—Backlogs of district sheet 
mills extend into May on hot-rolled, cold- 
rolled and galvanized and mill interests 
look to a rapid filling of books for entire 
first half. Reports in the trade indicate 
more sheets will be required for a landing 
mat program, which had been curtailed 
late last year. Attention to reconversion 
plans and to Z-1 allotments has faded. 
Absenteeism due to holidays and severe 
weather conditions was light. Shortage 
of fuel gas and a high river stage are 
current threats to output but are ex- 
pected to cause only light, if any, loss in 
tonnage. 

Boston — Narrow cold strip bookings 
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are up sharply; first quarter schedules 
are filled and some high carbon and alloy 
grades are in May. Notably for small 
arms and ammunition, heavier orders re- 
flect generally increased war programs. 
Clip steel buying is stronger, also strip 
for rifle magazines and other parts and 
components. Chain steel requirements 
bolster alloy bookings. Operations in 
shops fabricating clips are being in- 
creased. Delivery on substantial part of 
new tonnage is urgent, with directives 
likely, displacing some tonnage previous- 
ly scheduled. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
has contracts for steel strapping, against 
a recent 1800-ton Navy inquiry, delivery 
New York or San Francisco on f.o.b., 
Chicago, basis. A New Britain, Conn., 
mill bid on part. 

Cleveland—Continuation of the rela- 
tively recent upturn in war requirements 
for hot and cold-rolled sheets has further 
extended delivery promises into second 
quarter. December bookings were up 
15 to 20 per cent and no decline in de- 
mand is expected throughout January. 
Galvanized sheets are being promised for 
late’ third quarter delivery in some in- 
stances, and additional directives are ex- 
pected to be superimposed on the already 
heavy backlog. Most of the increased 
requirements is for shell containers, cart- 
ridge clips, steel barrels. Cold-rolled 
sheets are in somewhat less demand than 
hot-rolled. Sellers report order cancella- 
tions have been practically nil for some 
weeks now. 

Philadelphia — The shell program is 
being reflected to increasing degree in 
sheets, with directives now coming 
through for cartridge case steel and hot- 
rolled pickled grades for rocket com- 
pgnents. Landing mat requirements 
i also reflected. Most sellers of hot- 
rolled sheets have little to offer before 
June and recently there has been a sub- 
stantial spurt in cold-rolled sheets. Some 
producers can offer tonnage for June 
and even a little in May, but promises 
fall increasingly into third quarter. 
Some producers now are booked solidly 
to September. Recently buying has in- 
cluded substantial tonnage for the Signal 
Corps, with directives in some cases 
for February and March. Locally there 
has been some fair buying of enameling 
stock by stovemakers. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 140 


Deliveries of steel bars continue to 
tighten with needs for ammunition prom- 
ising further pressure in the next few 
weeks. Barmakers receiving additional 
tonnage for this purpose are hard pressed 
to regain labor allowed to go elsewhere 
when the munitions cut was made last 
year. While March delivery can be 
made in some instances, most orders now 
obtain no better than second quarter, in 
some instances June and July. From 
February on needs for shell steel are 
scheduled to grow steadily, 


Chicago — Armament need appears 
so urgent that requirements of produc- 
tion may have to be augmented by 
warehouse and surplus stocks as well as 
mill supply. Beginning in February, 
output of shell steel billets will increase 
steadily. The obligation of one pro- 
ducer will rise in February about 20 
per cent over January, and the increase 
by April by 40 to 45 per cent over Jan- 
uary. Forgers have comfortable back- 
logs, due not only to general conditions 


but also to lack of manpower, which 
narrows output. Deliveries on carbon 
bars have moved from March and Apri! 
to June and July. Popular sizes of allo, 
bars, however, are in easier position wit!) 
delivery possible in March. 

New York — Bar schedules continue 
to stiffen, and while some producers 
can still offer late March on certain sizes 
promises fall generally in second quar- 
ter and beyond. Some producers hav 
little to offer in any specification for 
April delivery. In general the large: 
the sizes the more extended the deliv- 
ery promises. But even this. situation 
may change in some degree as require- 
ments for the light shell program broad- 
en. One factor in retarding expansion 
of this program at present is lack of man- 
power. Facilities are available but time 
is required for manufacturers of this type 
of munition to reassemble the forces 
they had at the time they received heavy 
cutbacks several months ago, 

Boston — Broadening demand for 
bars, largely for ordnance and ammuni- 
tion components, covers most grades of 
carbon in more smaller and medium 
sizes, notably cold-finished; _ deliveries 
are lengthening and second quarter 
schedules are filling on more sizes pre- 
dominating in this area. Alloy orders are 
also slightly heavier, and, while deliv- 
eries are more extended, most wanted 
grades are still available for this quar- 
ter. Forge shops, booking additional 
orders, are placing more bar tonnage; 
operations in most cases are up to man- 
power limitations. As with foundries, 
labor is the choke point in forge shop 
consumption. In few directions have 
bar fabricators failed to share in larger 
war volume. Aircraft engine and com- 
ponent assembly plants are placing more 
tonnage, but conservatively. 

Cleveland—Demand for hot and cold- 
rolled alloy bars has made a marked in- 
crease in recent weeks, with some pro- 
ducers reporting bookings through Dec. 
20 equal to that for the full month of 
November which in turn was double that 
of October. Deliveries on hot-rolled bars 
are now extended 9 to 12 weeks, in con- 
trast to 3 to 6 weeks but a short time 
back. Sharply augmented heavy shell 
program is expected to tax mills’ produc- 
tion schedules for some months. Forge 
shops and cold-rollers report sharp in- 
crease in order backlogs and have in- 
creased operations where feasible. Rail- 
roads are also taking an increasing ton- 
nage of both carbon and alloy steel bars. 
The expected increase in requirements 
for NE steels from machine tool builders 
has not yet developed but the industry’s 
expanding order backlog indicates _re- 
newed buying as production schedules 
are expanded. 

Philadelphia — Gun and ammunition 
requirements continue to expand, forc- 
ing bar schedules further ahead. Narrow 
flats and extremely small rounds can still 
be had in March but larger sizes gen- 
erally fall well into second quarter, with 
some producers having little to offer 
before June. Alloy bar schedules also 
have stiffened. Hot alloy grades still 
can be had in February, but one large 
producer, whose schedules only _re- 
cently ran four to six weeks, now is 
quoting nine to twelve weeks. There is 
an expansion in schedules generally, 
ascribed mainly to livelier demand from 
airplane manufacturers and others, who 
are bringing stocks to better balance, 
not only arnt of increasing needs, but 
because of the possibility of tightening 
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in certain alloy supplies later on. This 
possibility, it is pointed out, is indi- 
cated in renewal of certain end-use limi- 
tations in stainless steel sheets, a general 
effort again being made to confine use 
of this material to most critical require- 
ments. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 141 


Renewed shipbuilding demand is af- 
fording a lift to plate demand, though 
not sufficient to change the general down- 
ward movement from the high levels 
of last year. A Maritime Commission 
program for 226 ships will require about 
940,000 tons of plates, spread over seven 
months, beginning in February. A new 
landing craft program for first half, in- 
volving about 2,000,000 tons of plates 
is reported under consideration. These 
needs are understood not to involve a 
change in converting continuous strip 
mills back to sheets and strip but will 
be handled by regular plate mills. 

New York — Approximately 940,000 
tons of plates will be required for the 
new maritime program, involving 226 
ships. Rolling will begin in February, 
with the program extending over seven 
months. Heaviest demand will fall in 
March, with requirements tapering from 
then on. 

This program, which developed sud- 
denly and was quite unexpected in the 
trade, will naturally bolster plate speci- 
fications, but nevertheless will not change 
the overall downward trend in plate 
tonnage. Strip mills which have already 
been taken off plate production will not 
receive any of the new tonnage, it is 
reliably indicated; in fact, the present 
shift of plate tonnage from the strip mills 
to the regular sheared producers will 
continue. Also there will be no over- 
loading of mills to meet requirements 
of the new program. It is estimated 
that the “demand” requirements for 
the new program in March, represent- 
ing the peak amount, will be around 
280,000 tons. 

Various yards along the Atlantic, Gulf 
and West Coasts, will participate in the 
construction of the new ships, with the 
United States Maritime Commission ex- 
pected to make a definite announcement 
shortly as to distribution, 

Chicago—Talk is heard here of a new 
landing craft program which may re- 
— as much as 2,000,000 tons of plates 
uring first half this year. Likewise, 
the current tanker program will place 
a heavier burden on plates. It appears 
probable, however, that eastern mills 
will absorb the major portion of the new 
load, since most construction will be 
scheduled for eastern seaboard and mill 
loads in that area have been lightest 
of late. It is understood an inquiry has 
been received from Sweden for 25,000 
tons, including bars as well as plates. 
Narrow sheared plates reflect the re- 
newed “war activity most; one mill here 
reporting its deliveries have moved from 
April to June. Wider sheared plates 
remain in March, as do universal plates. 

Philadelphia — Distribution of about 
940,000 tons of plates for a new program 
of 226 merchant ships is under way, 
with most, if not all, scheduled for 
sheared plate producers, thus providing 
strip mills greater freedom in meeting 
heavy demand for sheets. Most of the 
new plate tonnage comes at a_ time 
when until recently it appeared that 
plate schedules would be at by far the 
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WAR 


These Pangborn ROTOBLAST* and AIR- 
BLAST products are helping build more 
war equipment for a quicker VICTORY. 


PEACE 


These Pangborn ROTOBLAST* and AIR- 
BLAST products will help build a greater 
civilian post-war industrial production. 


BLAST CLEANING: 
TABLES 


Large flat and fragile work is cleaned with- 
out damage or warping on Pangborn ROTO- 
BLAST Tables. Also used as Universal Shot 
Peening Machines. They simplify shot peen- 
ing problems. 


BARRELS 


Extensively used in jobbing and straight pro- 
duction shops where fast uniform blast clean- 
ing of scale, burnt sand and other surface 
defects is required from cast, forged, stamped 
and heat-treated metal work. 


SPECIALS 


Line production work such as motor blocks, 

heads, cylinders, sanitary ware, etc., re- 

quires automatic equipment like this. Work 

. is hung upon hooks. Conveyors carry parts 

@.* through ROTOBLAST Special Cabinets for 
‘& blast cleaning 
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*Trade mark of Pangborn Corporation 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF DUST COLLECTING AND BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


PANGBORN CORPORATION * HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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lowest point since prior to the war. 
Rolling of these plates will start in Feb- 
ruary, reaching a peak in March and 
tapering over the next five months. 
Available schedule space is being frozen 
to meet these requirements, with prob- 
ability that 250,000 to 280,000 tons will 
be rolled in March. In view of indicated 
needs for this work some producers are 
now out of the market for entire first 
quarter. 

Despite requirements of this plate 
program the general overall trend in 
plates is still downward, with continu- 
ing diversion of plates away from strip 
mills. 

[he present program represents ai 
increase of 40 ships over those orig- 
inally announced recently, due princi- 
pally to increase in number of tankers. 
Sixty of this type now are to be included, 
with Sun Shipbuilding Co. to launch 
20. Announcement of distribution of 
ships for this program reveals heavy par- 
ticipation of East and West Coast yards, 
with Gulf Coast yards sharing substan- 
tially. 

Cleveland Directives for relatively 
prompt delivery on plates have tended 
to increase somewhat in recent weeks, 
reflecting heavier requirements from the 
Maritime Commission which include 226 
cargo vessels. Mill deliveries in most in- 
stances are now extended into March in 
contrast with February around the close 
of last year. Sellers state that overall 
plate requirements have tended to level 
off at well below the peak reached last 
year, but the downward trend is less than 
expected. Some producers have bene- 
fited more than others in the partial 
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changeover from the rolling of plates to 
that of sheets, based on the companies’ 
emphasis on sheet production in the pre- 
war period. Considerable work is being 
carried out this winter in repair and gen- 
eral maintenance of lake ore carriers and 
cargo vessels. Plate tonnage for most of 
this work, however, was ordered early in 


the fall. 
Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Although there has been 
no official word as to any change in the 
status of first quarter tin plate quotas, 
rumors continue here that there will be 
a revision due to increasingly difficult 
sheet production schedules. Some re- 
ports indicate the total will be reduced, 
while others seem to indicate there will 
be no actual cut in the quota but mills 
will just be unable to produce the re- 
quired volume of tin plate to meet the 
permitted 900,000 tons during first quar- 
ter. It now seems fairly definite that 
there will be further delay in revising 
M-81 so as to permit wider use of elec- 
trolytic plate, particularly for general 
line cans. Some sources here see a 
possible hold-up of such revisions until 
after the present sheet situation can clear 
up and more time becomes available on 
the mills. 

Chicago—Report is that tin plate pro- 
duction is to be cut from 300,000 tons 
per month currently to 275,000 tons per 
month starting in March. The latter is 
approximately the rate of fourth quarter 
last year. For one local producer, this 
will mean a cut of 6600 tons per month 
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in its directive. Steel thus diverted will 
go into galvanized sheets. Its books on 
tin mill products are now closed for 
March acceptance. Deliveries now stand 
in April. For another company, the stee| 
diverted from tin plate may go into ir 
creased rail output. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh—Demand «for virtually al! 
sizes of seamless mechanical tubing is on 
the increase and load directives hay 
been reinstated on warehouses after ne 
military orders threatened to displace all 
warehouse tonnage. The entire tubular 
goods picture is now tight and it is ex- 
pected that some changes in oil countn 
regulation will be issued soon to reduce 
the volume of these items now carried 
in inventory. Merchant pipe demand 
continues fairly light although there has 
been some pressure for galvanized pip 
recently in the face of a possible tighten- 
ing of galvanized supply later this year 
Backlogs of pressure tubing have been re- 
duced somewhat in line with reduction 
in the shipping program. Of interest in 
the market last week was the announce- 
ment by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, of the acquisition of the elec- 
tric welded tube producing plant of 
Talon Inc., at Oil City, Pa. This repre- 
sents the initial venture of J. & L. into 
the field of electric welded tubing. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 14l 


New York — Much CMP wire tonnage 
scheduled by mills is reshuffled by plac- 
ing of additional urgent war orders cov- 
ered by directives. Some volume is set 
back indefinitely, while other CMP or- 
ders are retained in part but protected 
by directives. Spring wire for bedding 
and furniture requirements suffers fur- 
ther setbacks. Some CMP tonnage dis- 
placed is for important war needs indi- 
rectly but is less urgent than that placed 
in revised schedules. Integrated mills 
in some cases have 80 per cent of pro- 
duction going to the general trade tied 
to directives. The tightest situation dur- 
ing the war period prevails in numerous 
finishing departments. Higher prices ex- 
pected to be permitted on various steel 
products are likely to affect some wire 
items in the form of revised extras, such 
as coppering and tinning, while many 
conjecture an increase on some types of 
nails. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 141 


New York — Substantial domestic 
freight car orders at the close of last 
year brought the December total up to 
more than 15,500, exceeding the pre- 
vious record for the year of 13,240 in 
February. On the basis of present re- 
turns, the total for the year is 52,039, 
compared with 41,355 for 1943, 26,028 
for 1942 and 121,499 for 1941. Final 
returns for the year may increase the 
present total slightly. 

Chicago — Pressure continues for in- 
creased production of rail in 1945. In 
the case of one local producer, there is 
some prospect that the steel resulting 
from cutback in tin plate production may 
be diverted to rails. An Illinois loco- 
motive manufacturer reports a 90 per 
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cent reduction in its Army locomotive 
program, 

Birmingham, Ala. — Mills in this dis- 
trict have booked for 1945 the largest 
volume of railroad business in its his- 
tory. Approximately 500,000 tons of 
steel rails have been placed. A recent 
freight car order has been received from 
the Seaboard Air Line, for 500 box cars, 
to the local plant of the Pullman Car 
Mfg. Co. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 141 


Chicago — Structural fabricators have 
comfortable backlogs for several months, 
due not only to increased orders for war 
items, but also to lack of manpower, 
which holds current output below sched- 
ule. A number of building projects, 
which came out for inquiry recently, 
when it appeared that steel would be 
available for pre-reconversion construc- 
tion, have been abandoned temporarily. 
Standard structural shapes can be had 
for March delivery from mills, and small 
sizes in April. 

Philadelphia — Structural activity gen- 
erally is light although shape deliveries 
are becoming more extended, with little 
tonnage available before April, one pro- 
ducer quoting May on wide-flange sec- 
tions. This reflects mainly encroach- 
ments of the shell program, not only on 
facilities but also on available steel. One 
producer estimates he could turn out 30 
per cent more shapes were steel to be 
had for the purpose. Further shipwork 
is also having a bearing and is likely 
to provide structural shops with increas- 
ing subassembly work for some _ time. 
Orders are expected to be announced 
shortly for 8000 tons of structurals for 
200 hangars for Army engineers, in 
two lots of 4000 tons each. 

Boston Although deliveries are 
more extended, more mills now promis- 
ing April, structural shape buying and 
inquiry are light. Tightness is due to 
demands of the shell program on semi- 
finished steel and equipment rather 
than heavy inquiry for shapes. Ship- 
yards account for most volume, which 
is off because of inventory adjustments. 
New buying by warehouses has also 
slackened, but most have orders with 
mills to the extent of allotments through 
first quarter. Railroad buying and 
bridge inquiry are at a standstill; an 
active bridge in New Hampshire will be 
reinforced concrete. While a few shops 
are well filled with work, most fabri- 
cators are seeking tonnage. This is 
bringing out lower competitive quota- 
tions, notably among light iron shops. 

Cleveland—Mills generally are promis- 
ing late March delivery on standard 
shapes, and fabricated material can usual- 
ly be obtained six weeks later. Demand 
for plain shapes for military construction 
and ships continues heavy. Shipwork in 
particular has held up better than ex- 
pected. Recent awards include: 600 
tons, plant addition, for General Paint 

Co., Warren, O., to Austin Co., Cleveland; 
and 180 tons, Fairmount pumping sta- 
tion, Cleveland, to H. F. Jergens Co. 
Considerable tonnage is expected to be 
involved in the state highway bridge, 
Youngstown, for which Wilbur Watson 
& Associates are drawing plans. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 141 


Chicago — Reinforcing steel demand 
has shrunk still further. 


Not only has 
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i HE list of wire cloth specifications required by American 
industry is staggering in size. 


To be able to obtain all you need from one source is the 
tremendous advantage of checking first with Buffalo Wire. 


The large, diversified clientele of this Company is attrib- 
utable to an extremely broad range of standard and special 


weaves, sizes and metals for all applications: 




















437 TERRACE 


Bolting Guards 

Sizing Reinforcing 
Sieving Anodizing 
Filtering Ornamental 
Grading Panels, Grilles 
Locomotive Stacks Partitions 
Separating Enclosures 
Straining Riddles 
Carburetion Baskets 
Processing Trays 
Conveyor Belts Vibrating Machinery 


Backing 


and many special uses 


56 PAGES OF MOST HELPFUL, COMPLETE, UP-TO- 
DATE INFORMATION EVER PUBLISHED 


Write for new Industrial Wire Cloth Catalog No. 12 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 
WIRE CLOTH FOR OVER 75 YEARS 


Diftalo WIRE 






WORKS ‘o. 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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@ Set up your 
production heat treating. schedules con- 
fident in the quality of production and 
economies of operation by first establish- 
ing exact procedures in a Cooley Pilot 
Furnace. 

Because heat treating procedures modi- 
fied to individual part requirements may 
be determined in the Pilot Furnace, con- 
sistent accurate production results will 
be forecast in test and give full confidence 
that production schedules and technique 
are set up correctly. 

The COOLEY ELECTRIC HEAT 
TREATING MUFFLE FURNACE is built 
in two sizes, chamber dimensions, Model 
MH-3, 8”’ wide by 6” high by 14’’ deep, 
Model MH-4, 10” wide by 6” high by 
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18” deep. Its advanced design incor- 
porates many features of industrial fur- 
naces, viz., heavy cast iron frames, sub- 
stantial insulation and cast nickel chrom- 
ium hearth plate. Elements are readily re- 
movable for renewal. It is of simple de- 
sign, substantial in structure and econom- 
ical in operation. 

Chamber temperature uniformity, so 
necessary for correct analysis, is inherent 
in this furnace design and temperature 
control apparatus of various types—milli- 
voltmeter controllers, potentiometer con- 
trollers, input controllers, or proportion- 
ing controllers, may be selected to secure 
the degree of accuracy of temperature 
control considered necessary for the ap- 
plication. 


Construction Features 


@ Cool element terminals of large wire sec- 
tion welded to the coils completely avoid a 
common source of trouble 


@ Insulation is of high temperature resisting 
slabs having a minimum of through joints, 
an essential in avoiding heat loss. 


@ The shell is of heavy sheet steel, sup- 
ported and confined by substantial cast iron 
end frames. 


@ Cast iron front plates and molded re- 
fractory vestibules eliminate the use of 
transite and its attendant maintenance due 
to cracking and chipping under heat. 

@ These features, many of which are usual- 
ly found only in large industrial furnaces, 
insure stability, maximum efficiency and 
economy of operation, 


FREE DATA BULLETIN ! 


Complete data covering 
specifications, additional 
applications and order- 
ing instructions are in- 
cluded in this new bul- 





letin, Write for your | 
copy today. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 50. 





COOLEY ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CORP. 


36 South Shelby Street 





Indianapclis 7, Indiana 





little tonnage been placed recently, but 
new inquiry has fallen sharply. In som: 
cases, projects out for bids are being 
withdrawn since it has become clear that 
war production will have right of way for 
some time. In other cases, after jobs are 
awarded to contractors, steel can not be 
bought because allotments are lacking. 

Seattle—Demand for reinforcing is of 
minor importance. Several hospital struc 
tures and other large buildings are either 
under construction or projected, requiring 
small tonnages. Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills has taken 100 tons for a nurses 
home at Seattle and bids are called Jan 
10 for a $375,000 nurses’ home at Ta 
coma. Mercer Steel Co. has the award 
for reinforcing involved in a wooden 
naval air station hangar at Klamath Falls, 
Oreg. Denver opened bids Dec. 28 fo: 
2265 steel bars, one-inch and %4-inch, 60 
feet long. Local rolling mills are turning 
out large tonnages of merchant bars re 
quired in shipbuilding or handled through 
the jobbing trade. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 143 


Labor continues the limiting factor in 


| pig iron, both in foundries and at blas 


furnaces. Some tightness in supply of 
iron has developed in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, where idle furnaces could be start- 
ed if workers could be obtained. January 
buying is somewhat heavier than late last 
year, with some melters not yet covered 
for first quarter. 

Pittsburgh — The local situation in 
merchant iron continues to grow tighter, 
with demand for iron in January already 
considerably above production and with 
some regular buyers not yet booked for 
January shipments. In addition to foun- 


| dry iron, there has been a_ substantial 


volume of new buying of basic iron on 


| the part of steel mills in this area, who 


reportedly are unable to assemble 


| enough manpower to put additional fur- 


naces in blast. 


The volume of steelmak- 


| ing iron required is so much larger than 
| the normal merchant market that even 


| ducers 


a relatively small shortage in steelmak- 
ing iron burdens the local merchant pro- 
and creates an almost impossi- 
ble delivery situation. The addition of 


| one blast furnace on 100 per cent mer- 


| chant 





iron would relieve the situation 
and possibly throw the balance the other 
way. This is reflected in the pig iron 
situation as reported from other districts 
where merchant producers are actively 
soliciting new business. Apparently the 
tightest situation exists in both eastern 
and western Pennsylvania and surround- 
ing areas. Because of price ceilings, 
it is impossible for most manufacturers 
to bring in iron from any great distance. 

Philadelphia — Pig iron demand con- 
tinues pressing, especially for basic, al- 
though needs so far have been met, 
with occasional tonnages having to be 
allocated. 

New York — Continued pressure for 
pig iron is resulting in increasing specu- 
lation as to possibility of a return to 
formal allocation, a procedure which 
was lifted Feb. 1, almost a year ago. 
However, there are no definite indica- 
tions that there will be such a return 
and thought of some trade leaders is 
that the present tightness, which is par- 
ticularly noticeable in steelmaking 
grades, is due more to adverse weather 
conditions in certain sections of the 
country than to increase in demand. 
Boston — Pig iron is potentially tight- 
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er, as reflected in lower furnace reserves 
and absence of tonnage for trans-ship- 
ment normally held at canal point, west- 
ern New York. Consumer inventories 
range from 45 to 60 days; substantial 
number of smaller melters are closer 
to the inside period. However, no seri- 
ous concern is held as to lack of iron 
in near future. Melt is steady, but un- 
changed. This will continue until man- 
power in foundries is expanded and to 
date there is slight improvement, Unless 
improved, this portends sluggishness in 
reconversion among larger consumers 
once restrictions are removed, centering 
largely among shops producing textile 
mill equipment and pulp-paper mill ma- 
chinery. Largely for repairs and replace- 
ment rather than new machinery, the 
latter group stands to meet demand for 
expenditures approximating $200 mil- 
lion in early postwar years. 

Cleve’ — Pig iron output was re- 
duced sharply here last week as Republic 
Steel Corp. was forced to bank four of 
its five units at the Corrigan McKinney 
plant, due to complete shutdown of coke 
ovens resulting from temporary shortage 
of coking coal and gas. By the close of 
the week all units were again in opera- 
tion. For a period of about 48 hours the 
shutdown involved the entire steel plant 
and finishing operations. Unless the 
bituminous coal supply shows substan- 
tial improvement some pig iron melters 
expect to run into difficulty meeting mer- 
chant iron requirements. On a nation- 
wide basis 22 blast furnaces are idle, 
against eight this time last year. An ad- 
ditional six units are being relined. Many 
other furnaces are operating well under 
capacity. Chief reasons the 22 furnaces 
are idle include tight manpower situa- 
tion, high cost units, coke shortage, and 
until recently the somewhat easier de- 
mand. Producer stocks of pig iron are 
slightly above 650,000 tons, and vary be- 
ween 15 and 30 days supply. Consum- 
ers’ stocks are said to average about 45 
days supply. 

Cincinnati—Foundries are specifying 
more heavily for pig iron, with aim to 
build up inventory if more manpower is 
not available to expand the melt. 
mand for castings is heavy. The melt 
sagged somewhat during the holidays 
when traffic hazards kept some workers 
off the job. Manpower conditions, how- 
ever, have been restored to recent nor- 
mals. Contracting for first quarter has 
been completed and buying now is de- 
sultory. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 144 


Widespread snow over a great part 
of the industrial area has slowed collec- 
tion and preparation of scrap and some 
tightness has developed, though supply 
still is sufficient for the high rate of 
steel production. Prices are firm at ceil- 
ings on most grades, with others rising 
somewhat. Melters are accepting all 
offerings. OPA has issued further restric- 
tive orders to provide better supply for 
electric and acid open-hearth furnaces. 

Pittsburgh — Prices are unchanged, 
with the entire district covered with 
snow and working conditions impossi- 
ble. Yard operations have been prac- 
tically suspended for the past three 
weeks at many points, and the flow of 
miscellaneous material has been hamp- 
ered. Industrial and railroad scrap are 
Te much more normally, although 
even here there has been some diffi- 
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G vvoceeste above is an application of a Curtis Air Hoist used 
to off-bear concrete blocks. In hundreds of other uses, for any 
lifting operation, Curtis ‘‘One-Man’’— or ‘‘One-Woman'’—Air 
Powered Hoists provide faster, more accurate lifting; they 


release men for other jobs, reduce worker fatigue, 
time and money. 


and save 


Having less dead weight than other types of power hoists, 
Curtis Air Hoists permit light supports and easier moving of 
trolley mounted models. They are immune to over-loads and can 
be operated by any man or woman in your plant. Faster, yet 


little more expensive than a chain block. 

Curtis Air Hoists are available in capacities up to 
pendant or bracketed types. For suggestions as to 
how Curtis Ait Hoists can speed up your production 
and lower your handling costs, write for full infor- 
mation and for free, handy booklet, “‘How Air Is 
Being Used in Your Industry.”’ 


of Curtis Manufacturing Company 
| 1996-Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis 20, Missouri 


10 tons— 


FOR,VICTORY: 





| 
CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION 


Air 
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Please send me booklet, *‘How 

Is Being Used in Your Industry.” 
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culty. On the whole, there is nothing 
alarming in the present situation. Mills 
are all in the market for whatever is 
offered, but the usual seasonal factors 
are working and since inventories nor- 
mally decline through December, Jan- 
uary and February, due to weather and 
other causes, declining stockpiles do 
not now give any great concern. The 
cast scrap market is in bad shape, with 
little being offered and foundries being 
pushed for more production on war con- 
tracts. Trouble here is that normal 
sources of cast scrap arise from wear 
and obsolescence, and there is relatively 
little of that now, 
Cincinnati—Delivered prices on turn- 
ings and borings were moved upward in 
sympathy with heavier grades, which 
were proved out in December sales to a 









USING YOUR HEAD..on problems 


of cooling oil, water and other fluids 


STANDARD COOLERS 


Wherever oil, water or other fluids are circulated 
for heat removal, there’s a Ross way of assuring 











district mill. The consumer market has 
been dull for several weeks but some 
contracts are expiting soon, and a more 
active market is a1 ticipated in January. 
Dealer reserves are low, and _ slippery 
roads virtually halted collection of coun- 
try tonnage. Undertoe of the market 
continues strong, and ceilings appear well 
established. 

Cleveland—Increased stec] demand for 
munitions and prolongation of the Euro- 
pean war has changed the entire steel 
scrap supply outlook for the winter 
months. In some centers the sit.tation is 
rapidly reaching the acute stage, partic- 
ularly where heavy snow and sub-zero 
weather have sharply reduced preparation 
of scrap in dealers’ yards. At present 
there is a dearth of good open-hearth 
scrap, but this condition is expected to 


=, 


















highest cooling efficiency for your own conditions. 
First, have a Ross engineer analyze your individual problems. Second, 
avail yourself of a standard Ross cooler (each consists of standard 
parts, specially assembled to meet your own requirements). 
For helpful information on large capacity units, write for Bulletin 5322. 
For small capacities, write for Bulletin 4922. 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 


Division ot Ammmican Rapsaron & Standard Sanitary conroasrion 
1431 WEST AVE, 






BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


— 





ease when weather conditions permit 
for all grades are now back at ceilings. 
Amount of production scrap from fabri 
cating plants has also tended downward 
in recent weeks. One mill interest state 
that ingot operations will soon have to b: 
curtailed unless volume of incoming scrap 
is materially increased. To date no allo- 
cation of scrap is reported, but it is con 
sidered a likely development soon. Stee! 
plants have the advantage of easing the 
scrap shortage somewhat by increasing 
the proportion of pig iron in the open- 
hearth mix to 65 per cent if necessary. 

St. Louis—Trading in scrap has bee: 
quiet through the holiday season and 
movement has been light because of thi; 
and weather conditions. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Philadelphia — Scrap buying is brisk 
with movement limited by lack of la- 
bor at dealer yards. Meanwhile, prices 
of machine shop turnings and mixed bor- 
ings and turnings have been advanced 
fo the ceiling of $13.75, delivered, and 
shoveling turnings to $15.75. Billet and 
forge crops and No. 2 busheling are un- 
changed at less than ceilings. Basic 
open-hearth operators are following the 
recent WPB ruling in refusing to accept 
further shipments of electric furnace and 
foundry steel scrap, so that these grades 
may be diverted in adequate quantities 
to acid open-hearth and electric furnace 
operations and to steel foundries, 

Detroit — Severe cold on top of holi- 
day celebrations found yard help so 
seriously depleted early last week that 
most were forced to suspend operations. 
Prices on borings and turnings are up 
$1 to $1.50 per ton, but still are some- 
what under ceiling levels. Report is 
heard some upstate automotive alloy 
turnings were allocated’ and took the 
full ceiling price plus the differential 
for nickel content. Reinstitution of 
restrictions on mill buying of electric 
furnace and foundry scrap is seen as a 
natural consequence of prices returning 
to ceilings. 

Boston — 
back at ceilings, 


Steelmaking grades are 
including No, 2 bun- 
dles and machine shop turmings, which 
for a time resisted recovery. Alloys, 
although slightly firmer, are now the 
only easier grades. Allocations, notably 
industrial and shipyard scrap, are more 
frequent. On close to 2000 tons, No. 1 
heavy melting, January accumulation. at 
the South Portland, Me., yard, full ceil- 
ing, $14.85, was offered. At Boston 
navy yard, full port differential, $15.05, 
was bid for No. 2 heavy melting. De- 
mand for basic open hearth material 
is brisk with inquiry for cast and foun- 
dry steel scrap in excess of visible sup- 


y. 
Close to 3500 tons of shipyard scrap 
including the Portland, Me., offering, 
also Portsmouth, N, H., and Boston, were 
allocated after some bids at ceiling prices 


| were submitted. 


Chicago — With open-hearth electric 


| furnace scrap holding at ceiling, dispo- 
| sition of consumers is to purchase only 


Volume of buying current- 


as required. 
is only fair. Only price 


ly, therefore, 


| changes noted are in borings and turn- 








ings, which in the past ten days have 
risen $1 to $1.50 a ton. However, this 
represents largely broker-dealer trans- 
actions to fulfill old commitments, rath- 
er than new orders. Several days ago 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. purchased 
20,000 tons of heavy melting steel from 
West Coast shipyards. It is understood 
ceiling was paid and shipments will be 
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DON’T LET YOUR... 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


“Rust in Peace’ 

















GIVE THE! LONG-LASTING 
PROTECTION WITH PENNizing 


Hot Dip Galvanizing for your iron and steel 
roducts is the ONLY sure way of guaranteeing 
ong-lasting protection at the most economical 
cost. And the PENNizing process is the 
method of Quality Hot Dip Galvanizing as 
perfected by the Penn Galvanizing Compan 
since 1910 . . . assuring LONG-LASTIN 
PROTECTION against corrosion. 


HOT DIP - l f PICKLING AND 
GALVANIZING 7 PAINTING 
e 


e 
GALVANIZED GALVANIZING CO. paceean ane 
TRON AND STEEL } 2 AND STEEL 
pum “f ‘suED W% Mlb laxzest’ run ra ‘SHED 
Gen. Offices: 2201 E. Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANTS: No. ji, 220! E. Tioga St. - No. 2, 2400 E, Tioga St. 
No. 3, 3548 N. Sepviva St. 




















© Partners in Industry’s Progress 


STROM < Balls Serve The Nation 


NOW AT WAR-—LATER IN PEACE 


Now on fighting fronts and war-production lines Strom Steel 
Balls are contributing to the great offensive of the United 
Nations. When peace is won Strom Balls will be equally 
instrumental in solving the problems of design and produc- 
tion of better peacetime products for home and industry. 


For Better Rolling Mileage Specify Strom Balls 









STEEL BALL CO. 
1850 South 54th Avenue « Cicero, Illinois 
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Tough and rough, ready for any job—large, or 
small — I symbolize the rugged strength and serv- 
ice of DIAMOND G in Industry. Designed by the 
same engineers who perfected Diamond G Flat and 
Spring Lock Washers, I bring you countless num- 
bers and types of metal washers—for any part and 
every purpose—from a simple hedge-clipper to a 
plane or battleship. And high-speed production 


assures PROMPT DELIVERY on every order ! 





Diamond G Spring Lock Washers not only assure 
continuous spring tension but also act as hardened 
thrust washers, permitting full tightening of bolt 
or screw without injury to the assembly. Uniform 
CONTROLLED TENSION is assured at all times. 
Once in place, a Diamond G stays there—locked 
securely against the action of heat, cold and vio- 


Pe Brn 


Today, Diamond G Flat and Lock Washers give the 
Armed Forces and industry alike the assurance of 
“all-out” performance —trouble-free service — 
through excellence of design, more thorough an- 
nealing, finer control and rigid testing. 

















lent service. 

























Phone or write today for prompt action on metal 
parts problems in heat-treating, stamping, design 


production. RAPID DELIVERY assured. 


GEORGE K. GARRETT CO. 
1421 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. / 


DIAMOND <@ PRODUCTS 
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made over the next 60 days. OPA’s or- 
der prohibiting open-hearth consumers 
from accepting further shipments of elec- 
tric furnace and foundry scrap apparent- 
ly arose from situations in other dis- 
tricts, for thus far no dislocation of 
grades had occurred here, although con- 
ceivably it could happen later. Cast 
scrap continues scarce and holds at ceil- 
ing. Railroad specialties are not moving 
as actively as formerly, due partly to 
the ceiling level. Dealer yards opera- 
tions are hampered by snows and sub- 
zero weather, forcing consumers to rely 
principally on industrial scrap. 

New York — Brokers are now paying 
ceiling prices of $10.33 for machine shop 


ing. Demand is active for heavy melt-* 
ing steel and cast grades, with sellers 
pressed to meet requirements and fail- 
ing badly in case of cast grades. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 142 


Consumption of Lake Superior iron ore 
in November totaled 6,882,696 gross tons, 
compared with 7,319,948 tons in October, 
1944, and 7,409,213 tons in November, 
1943, according to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, Cleveland. For the 
year 1944 to Dec. 1 consumption totaled 
80,156,816 tons, compared with 81,518,- 








turnings and mixed borings and turnings. 
Except for busheling and forge crops 
practically all grades are now at ceil- 


593 tons in the corresponding period in 
1943, 
As of Dec. 1, 1944, ore on hand at 











Ingenious New 











1 Technical Methods 


Presented in the hope that they will 
prove interesting and useful to you. 

















New Internal Gage Avoids Over 
Cutting ... Saves Wasted Man Hours 


At last a gage that takes the guess work out of 
checking internal diameters either machine 
bored, or close ground and lapped. It is called 
the Keene Internal Gage and is the first accurate 
method for fast correct checking of internal 
splines and gears on both minimum and root 

iameters. The gage is ideal for machining and 
inspection work, and proves its value in in- 
creased production. It can be used with either a 
master, Or micrometers. 


This time saving development is constructed 
of aluminum, is six inches long and weighs only 
five ounces. Available in models designed to read 
in thousandths (.001) or in tenths (.0001). 

When your gage has been checked the thou- 
sandths left to bore, the actual job of machining 
may become tedious. It is then when Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helps keep you alert and watch- 
ful. Chewing gum seems to assist you over the 
dull spots in the day's work. And Wrigley’s 
Spearmint will aid you in your peacetime job by 
helping to keep you wide awake and efficient 
during that part of your work that may seem 
unimportant, but which actually means perfec- 
tion to the completed product. 


You can get complete information from Keene Electrical 
Machinery Co., 542 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Closeup of dial showing simplicity 
and fast visibility. 
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furnaces and on Lake Erie docks totaled 
44,721,674 gross tons, compared with 
45,342,562 tons a month earlier and 49.- 
871,030 tons a year earlier.. On Dec. 1, 
1944, 163 furnaces were active in the 
United States and six in Canada, coem- 
pared with 176 and seven a year earlier. 
Idle furnaces numbered 24 in the United 
States and four in Canada, compared 
with nine and two a year earlier. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 142 


Chicago—Rising tide of war goods pro- 
duction is making itself felt more sharply 
each week in demand upon steel distri- 
butors. The holidays showed no de- 
crease, instead inquiries increased. Steel 
is moving from warehouses into essential 
production channels faster than it is being 
replaced by mill shipments, with the re- 
sult that inventories are shrinking and 
unbalance becoming more pronounced. 

Boston—Steel buying from warehouse 
reflects increasing war program contracts; 
year-end slackening in volume has been 
of minor proportions with indication re- 
bound will gain momentum as the quar- 
ter progresses. Inquiry is well distrib- 
uted, light gage sheets, bars and shapes 
active. Galvanized sheet stocks are not 
adequate to meet demand and most wire 
and hot strip products are tight. Length- 
ening deliveries, plates for the moment 
excepted, combined with other factors, 
not the least of which are consumer in- 
ventory restrictions under CMP, tend to 
channel orders to distributors. Ware- 
houses are now selling better than 1,000,- 
000 tons of general steel products per 
quarter. Importance of warehouse in 
efficient and prompt distribution of steel 
for war is increasingly recognized, as in- 
dicated by larger volume made avail- 
able. During the first two quarters after 
war started average volume moved by 
warehouses was 780,000 tons a quarter. 
Jobbers still complain they could sell 
more of certain steels if available, gal- 
vanized sheets, to mention but one prod- 
uct, but the fact is close to 300,000 tons 
of general steel products a quarter has 
been added to the warehouse share since 
early 1942. 

Seattle — Jobbing houses report the 
largest turnover in their history during 
1944, accomplished in spite of shortages 
and delayed deliveries. Demand for all 
items continues strong and while in- 
ventories have been increased in some 
lines, stocks are well below normal. Geal- 
vanized sheets are the most critical, or- 
ders being placed now for October deliv- 
ery. Plates have eased and are in better 
supply. 

Cincinnati — Orders for steel from 
warehouse already show an upturn from 
the slight dip late in December, due ‘o 
inventory season and reactions from the 
holidays. December tonnage failed to 
equal the level attained in two preced- 
ing months. Stocks are in fair condi- 
tion except in structurals, sheets and 
some bars. Plates recently have been 
in better supply but demands are heavy 
and may quickly exhaust inventories 
again. Cold weather has aggravated 
manpower problems in cutting opera- 
tions. 


Nonferrous ... 
Nonferrous Prices, Page 145 


New York — Anticipating another 
peak demand for am a and copper base 
alloy products through first quarter, prep- 
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RESHARPENING 


HELICAL RELIEF 
. is confined to one face 


maintains constant 


tlearance angie FINISH LAPPED 


cutting surfaces produce better 
bores with faster feeds 


The cutting edge forms an angle which will always cut free 
because of the special helical backed-off form of the front end of 
the tool, 


Reshatpening never destroys the original free-cutting action of 

the tool. ‘ 

Style A Tools (shown above) are for boring through holes—-made 
in sizes small enough to bore 4“ holes, to sizes husky enough 
to bore extremely large holes. 


Style B Tools are for boring and bottoming blind holes from 
3/16" dia. up. 
Style C Tools are for internal threading from 7/32" dia. up. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Ask for Catalog L-1139 for Super High-Speed 
Tools and for L-398 for Carbide Tipped. f 
| 


TOOL CO. 


14775 WILDEMERE AVE. DETROIT 21, MICH 














PEAK PERFOR 


Call 
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Gasoline-electric READY- 
POWER units increase truck 
handling ability. Keeps trucks 
on the job! No valuable time 
lost due to limited power or 
run down batteries. 


™READY-POWER- 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


January 8, 1945 


AIR OPERATED 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 


FOR CONTROLLED PRESSURE 
1 to 5,000 LBS. 




























A simple, compact, yet powerful press 
with positive control of pressure by 
simple adjustment of air regulating 
valve. Quick acting hand or foot oper- 
ation requires little physical effort. 
Ideal for women operators. Handles 
with ease many operations including 
stamping — riveting — forming — 
Me punching and cutting. 
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HYDRAULIC VISE 


A MODERN, STREAMLINED 
ECONOMICAL PRESS 


A new, improved bench vise with 
choice of self-contained hydraulic 
power or power from ordinary air sup- 
ply. Foot operation frees hands from 
handles and levers —a flick of the toe 
secures or releases the work. Its rugged 
design, precision alignment and effort- 
less operation are features available in 
no other vise. 


* WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


R-HYDRAULI 


DIVISION BEYER MACHINE COMPANY 











JACKSON, MICH. 
”~ 
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SPLING! 














Compare its design with that of any other coupling. No 
welding in its forged steel cover and sleeve. No flexible hub 
connections to fatigue. No leakage through its positive Walflex 
Seal. No added stress on shaft or bearings while compensating 
for misalignment. By eliminating the chief causes of excessive 
wear and repair you insure longer trouble-free service with 


this WALDRON COUPLING. 


Catalog containing construction details, rating 
tables, etc., will be sent on request. No obligation. 


so«N WALDRO CORP. 
woo COUPLINGS 
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New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 
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No. 3 and No. 5 Littell Auto- 
matic Centering Reel. No. 
has coil capacity of 300 Ibs. 
Will take coils max. width 
62", max. O.D. 46”, 1.D. 
8Y2"' to 21". No. 5, coil ca- 
pacity 600 Ibs. Will take coils 
max. width 10”, max. O 
46"', 1.D. 8Y2”" to 21”. 


LITTELL REELS 


for Feeding Coil Stock 


COIL feeding with LITTELL Automatic Centering Reels 
has these advantages: (1) Increased production. (2) Less 
waste. (3) Improved quality. (4) Easier loading. (5) Easier 
delivery to presses. (6) Economy of storage space. 


LITTELL Reels hold coils firmly in place. Supporting 
arms, quickly adjustable, grip coils and keep them ac- 
curately centered. Properly centered, the coils unreel 
smoothly. Littell can supply Reels, plain or motor-driven, 
for handling coils of from 100 to 20,000 Ibs. weight, and 
in various 1.D., O.D., thicknesses and widths. REQUEST 
BULLETINS. 


Save Valuable Hands 














ot 


Pres-Vac Safety Feeder. Littell 
also makes Air Blast Valves 
and Mechanical Pickers, for 
feeding and ejection of parts 
without endangering work- 
men’s hands. 





with Pres-Vac 
Safety Feeders 


Pres-Vac, with vacuum cup, picks up flat materials and 
feeds them into press, keeping hands out of danger zone. 
Cup is placed on work, trigger pulled and vacuum lifts 
material. Release of trigger drops material in place. 





F.J.LITTELL MACHINE CO. 


4165 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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arations are being made for 150,000 tons 
per month consumpiion, depending on 





- manpower available. Stockpile will be 


drawn on to offset any delay in foreign 
arrivals and some expect this heavy de- 
mand to continue well through first 
half at least. Supplementing planned 
heavier imports from South America, 
about 10,000 tons per month will come 
in from Canada during the next few 
months. Further tightening controls for 
increased production of ammunition, 
brass mills must notify War Production 
Board at least five days in advance be- 
fore scheduling Z-1 orders. All Con- 
trolled Material Plan allotments for brass 
are also being reviewed to reduce civil- 
ian orders to a minimum. Shelved are 
further relaxations in limitation and con- 
servation orders affecting brass mill prod- 
ucts. 

Heavy demand for brass is also re- 
versing trends in zinc. Increase in size 
of stockpile is expected to be halted, 
with production and consumption in 
close balance. Zinc surpluses have been 
piling up for months but indications are 
that some of this surplus will be re- 
quired. 

Most civilian users of lead have been 
restricted to 60 per cent of the base 
period, first half of 1944. Estimated 
requirements for this year are 1,150,000 
tons, with estimated supply 970,000 tons. 
New restrictions are expected to lower 
overall consumption 15 to 20 per cent, 
thus closing the gap between require- 
ments and supply. 

No relaxations are expected in the use 
of tin. In fact, they are being tightened 
by use of less tin in many tin-bearing 
products, including solder and tin plate. 


Electric Furnace Scrap 
Barred to Basic Melters 


To assure adequate supply of carbon 
steel scrap for production of war mate- 
rials in electric furnace and acid open- 
hearth steel plants and iron and steel 
foundries, War Production Board has is- 
sued Direction No. 1 to General Prefer- 
ence Order M-24, restricting all basic 
open-hearth steel producers from accept- 
ing further shipments of electric furnace 
and steel foundry scrap. 

Grades that basic open-hearth con- 
sumers are prohibited from purchasing 
are the following: Billet, bloom and forge 
crops; bar crops and plate scrap; cast 
steel; punchings and plate scrap; elec- 
tric furnace bundles; cut structural and 
plate scrap, all sizes; two-foot and one- 
foot foundry steel; springs and crank- 
shafts. 


Scrap Brokers May Not 
Pay More Than Ceilings 


Dealers or brokers may not pay more 
than ceiling prices where steel and iron 
scrap is purchased for shipment direetly 
from producer to consumer, Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 

The main function of the steel and 
iron scrap broker is to act as the inter- 
mediary between the producer or pre- 
parer and the consumer, arranging ship- 
ments directly from the former to the 
latter. The steel and iron scrap price 
regulation exempts dealer transactions 
from price control to permit flexibility in 
the dealer function of preparing sorting 
and storing scrap. 
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There is a Matthews Marking Device for 

every industrial marking need! Let us rec- 
ommend the proper tools to mark your 
products most efficiently and most eco- 
nomically. 


Check items you are interested in: 

(O STEEL STAMPS AND DIES 

(0 MARKING MACHINES 

(0 INTERCHANGEABLE TYPEHOLDERS 

(0 STENCIL MASKS 

(0 METAL CHECKS—BADGES 

(0 NAME AND IDENTIFICATION PLATES 

FOR COMPLETE 
DATA 

Check This Ad 


Attach To Your 
Letterhead 






























BIRT HEL WUESRETE 


978 Forbes Street Pittsburgh 13 Pa. 
Branch Plants 

New York, Boston Chi >ago, Philadelphia, Newark, Syracuse 

istrict Sales Offices 

Detenit Hartford 


Cleveland Birmingham 





F TAYLOR-WILSON 


CUTTING-OFF 
MACHINES 


Rotary Type 


for Rounds 1” to 24” Dia. 
Made in six sizes. 
Each machine has a wide 
range. 
Cutting-off tools hydrauli- 
cally driven. 
Extra Sturdy, Fast. 


N A Md 
15 Thomson Ave., McKees Rocks. Pa. 





PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


ANNOUNCING New 5” Diameter Magni-Ray 


Here is the new, illuminated magnifier in the size 

you've been demanding. The FIVE INCH lens en- 

ables you to inspect a wide field with clear, undis- 

torted vision. Price $29.70 complete with stand. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER. 












Illustration below shows 
the two 25 watt, 4” 
bulbs that provide clear 
illumination of object 
under inspection. 


























“PRECISE PRODUCTION” is published periodically by the GEORGE 
SCHERR CO. in the interest of greater precision. Write us on your 
business letterhead and we'll send it to you regularly 





200 LAFAYETTE-STREET- 
NEW YORK 12, NW. Y. 


GEORGE SCHERR CO. 















MERRILL BROTHERS 
NEW DROP FORGED 


VOLZ PLATE-LIFTING CLAMPS 
Now Give You Mere 


ulletins and Prices on Request 


MERRILL BROTHERS 
56-29 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, New York 




















DIFFERENTIAL 


7% STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 7 

Complete Haulage Systems 
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Member Metal Treating Institute 












A complete line of non-lubricated flexible couplings—a size and type for 


practically every purpose. 


Sales offices in principal industrial centers. (See 


Classified Directory) or write min office and factory for engineering data 


and catalog. 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 


5071 West Lake St, Chicago 44, Ii, — 
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An inspection of air operated presses, 
riveters, cylinders or other pneumatic 
machinery may reveal plenty of places 
where air power is going to waste 
through excessive pressures. Full line 
pressure can be cut down and mean 
better operation, and better use of 
compressor capacity. With a Hannifin 
Pressure Regulating Valve for each 
air operated unit the correct, efficient 
working pressure is instantly avail- 











REGULATING 


eeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeweee eee 


Watch 

your 

air operated 
equipment 


able, automatically maintained. Pis- 
ton type design allows adjustment 
over the entire pressure range from 
150 lbs. down, gives large volumetric 
capacity, and sensitive, accurate reg- 
ulation. In stock for immediate ship- 
ment. Write for Regulator Bulletin 56 
with full data. 

Hannifin Manufacturing Company, 
621-631 S. Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 24, 


Illinois. 





VALVES 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
STRUCTURALS PLACED 


500 tons. plant for American Gas & Electric 
Co., Atlantic City, N. J., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

800 tons, building for North Carolina Pulp Co., 
Plymouth, N. C., to Bethlehem Fabricators, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, for Vultee-Consolidated Aircraft Co., 
Allentown, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Stee} 
Co., Allentown, Pa, 


STRUCTURALS PENDING 


1500 tons, new car shops, Brainerd, Minn., 
for Northern Pacific railroad; bids Dec. 27, 

235 tons, 200-foot through truss span bridge; 
bids in to Alaska Railroad, Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL PLACED 


8000 tons, Naval Ordnance plant, Camden, 
Ark., Fraser-Brace Engineering Co., New 
York, consulting engineers. Through Win- 
ston Bros., C. F. Hagland & Sons, Missouri 
Valley Bridge & Iron Co., Sollitt Construc- 
tion Co., joint contractors. Tonnage split as 
follows: Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 3700 
tons; Truscon Steel Co., 3100 tons, Ceco 
Steel Products Co., 1200 tons. Delivery over 
5-month period. 

800 tons, Veterans’ Hospital, Lebanon, Pa., to 
Capital Steel Co., New York, through John 
A. Johnson Contracting Corp., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

400 tons, grain elevator, Columbus, O., for 
Farmers Co-operative Association, to Pol- 
lack Steel Co., Cincinnati; MacDonald Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, contractor. 

875 tons, grain elevator, Farm Bureau Coop- 
erative, Bexley, O., to Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, through McDonald Engineering Co., 





Chicago, contractor. 
200 tons, Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
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N XLo 


Whether to fashion 
springs or wire forms or 
any of the innumerable 
uses of Music Wire, you 
will find Johnson’s XLO 
Music Wire a readily 
adaptable product. 
Note spring on each 
end of coil. Wire sizes 
.003” to .200” diam- 
eter. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INc 






WORCESTER 1, 


NEW YORK AKRON 





MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., through McCutheon, contractor. 


100 tons, Virginia Mason Nurses’ Home, Seat- 
tle, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


850 tons, stick powder plant, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Charlestown, Ind. 

180 tons, gear General Electric Co., 
Grafton, Mass. 

160 tons, Invitation 22,628-A, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

100 tons, car shops, Northern Pacific railroad, 
Brainerd, Minn. 

Unstated, veterans hospital, Dwight, Ill., for 
U. S. Veterans Administration; bids Jan. 16. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PENDING 


shop, 


100 tons or more, 2,000,000-gallon elevated 
water tank, district commissioners, Washing- 
ton; Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago 
low; $139,450, bid A; $142,450, bid C; 
no bid on proposal B, Dec. 29. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CAR AWARDS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 500 fifty-ton box 
cars, to Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, IIl. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 500 box cars, to Greenville 

Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 500 fifty-ton hop- 

per cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 

Co., Chicago. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 500 box 

cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 

Chicago. 

Seaboard Airline, 800 cars, 500 fifty-ton box 

cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 

Chicago, and 300 fifty-ton flat cars to Beth- 

lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Southern Pacific, 500 fifty-ton box cars, to Mt. 
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XTENSIO COMPRESSION 
TORSION, FLAT 
PECIAL FORMS 


SPRING PART 
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When a Spring or Spring Part is required in 
your product or in your new design develop- 
ments, tell us what you want to accomplish 
and let us help in solving your problem. 

Hubbard manufactures Springs in almost 
every conceivable type, form and shape; in all 
kinds of material and in any quantity. 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
425 Central Avenue Pontiac 12, Michigan 





HUBBARD Springs - Stampings - Wire Forms 








The 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By 


Edward S. Lawrence 


DESCRIBES sequence of operations in sheet- 
making from 
finished sheet, with especial reference to 


manufacture of steel to 


production of high grade sheets for 
automobile bodies; influence of va- 
methods 
product and causes and pre- 
vention of defects are given 
attention; description fol- 
lows current practice and 
is devoid of unnecessary 


rious upon quality of 
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technicalities. 
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EO 


The Original Oil Hardening, 
Non-Deforming High 
Carbon-High Chrome Steel 














NEOR is recognized as one of the finest high-carbon, high- 
NEOR is 


Retains a keen edge much longer than 






chromium steels. For quantity production, un- 






surpassed for dies. 
carbon or high speed steels. NEOR hardening penetrates to 






the center of the tool and is non-deforming. 







NEOR is 


ideal for gages. ‘ 


Owing to its remarkable resistance to abrasion, 








Furnished in Billets, Bar Stock and Drill Rod. 
Bulletin on Request 


DARWIN & MILNER Ine. 


highest grade tool steels 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
































1260 W. FOURTH ST. 


CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 




















Special Gears and Special Gear Units 





PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINECO. 
2680-2700 Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Simonds 


Quality gears of cast end forged steel 


Bring your gear problems to 


gray iron, bronze, silent steel, rawhide and 
bakelite 
duced. Spur 


Distributors of Remsey Silent Chain drives 


Gears of different types are pro 


gears up to 12 feet in diameter 


and couplings. . 
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Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, 50 fifty-ton box 
cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 
Union Pacific, 1000 fifty-ton steel sheathed 
box cars, to Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Il. 


Western Maryland, 100 fifty-ton box cars, to 
General American Transportation Corp., Chi- 
cago 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Sao Paulo Railway, Brazil, 100 forty-two meter 
gondola cars, pending. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, eight 1000- 
horsepower Diesel electric switch engines, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa., these being in addition to two recently 
noted awarded to this company. 


STEEL RAILS PLACED 


Maine Central, 5080 tons, comprising 4980 
tons 112-pound and 100 tons 100-pound 
rail to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Norfolk Southern, 853 tons 100-pound rail, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


More Manpower Needed To 
Meet ‘Must’ Steel Needs 


(Concluded from Page 57) 
in 1944 amounted to 1500 million pounds 
compared with 1800 million pounds’ in 
1943 and 1 billion pounds in 1942. 
WPB’s schedule of production calls for 
slightly more than a billion pounds in 
1945. Aluminum metal production hit 


the peak in 1943 when 188 million 
pounds were produced in a single month. 
This record production was virtually 
halved in 1944 and from now on month- 
ly production is expected to average 90 
million pounds. There are 11 aluminum 
ingot plants operating today, four of 
which are owned by the government 
which closed down five plants in 1944. 

Peak monthly production of magne- 
sium was achieved in January of last 
year when 42 million pounds were pro- 
duced. Output leveled off in subsequent 
months and then dropped severely as 
nine government-owned plants were shut 
down. WPB officials expect that pro- 
duction of primary magnesium will aver- 
age about 7% million pounds a month 
throughout 1945, or about 90 million 
pounds for the year compared with 340 
million pounds in 1944, 370 million 
pounds in 1943 and 100 million pounds 
in 1942. 

Copper: Estimated total refined cop- 
per output available to the United States 
in 1944 was 1,780,000 short tons, or only 
2 per cent below the record year of 1943 
with manpower shortages accounting for 
the decline. Imports accounted for 38 
per cent of total supply in 1944 com- 
pared with 34 per cent in 1943 and 37 
per cent in 1942. Mine production rate 
at the end of last year was only 76 per 
cent of the March peak due to a decline 
in manpower. The outlook for 1945 do- 
mestic mine production, even with a 10 
per cent increase in present working 
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equipment, 


Absolute uniformity and close-tolerance fit of all connect- 
ing rod bushings are direct results of the unique machine 
operation illustrated above. Each rod is rigidly locked in 
precisely the same position, and diamond-pointed bits ma- 
chine both ends of every rod with uncanny smoothness and 
perfect mechanical precision. All of this helps to produce 
a quiet, smooth-running engine, designed and built for 
heavy-duty service all the way through. 


All of which adds up to highly satisfactory end use on your 


WISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation 





MILWAUKEE 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


1S. wiSCONSIN:: 4.5.’ A. 








force, indicates a further decrease of 
more than 11 per cent below 1944, offj- 
cials said. This means that domestic pro- 
duction will be at the rate of 234,000 
tons per quarter while imports will in- 
crease to 260,000 tons per quarter. Ac- 
cording to present estimates, this schedule 
will bring production and requirements 
into balance for the year. 

Tin: Government stockpile of pig tin 
represents about nine months’ consump- 
tion at current rates. However, at no 
time since the outbreak of the war have 
our supplies of tin been equal to require- 
ments, and as a result there has been a 
continued drain on stocks. Consumption 
of tin by the United States has gradually 
increased, in tons, as follows: 1942, 
81,000; 1943, 86,000; 1944, 89,500. 
These figures include secondary tin, or 
tin recovered from secondary products. 

Principal consumption’ of tin in 1944 
was as follows, in tons: Brass and bronze, 
35,000; tin and terne plate, 26,500; sol- 
der, 13,000; -babbitt, 8000. This con- 
sumption will remain virtually unchanged 
during 1945, assuming that the war will 
be fought on two fronts. 

Lead: Pointing out that the lead 
situation in 1945 will be very much 
worse than it was in 1944, officials ex- 
plained that this situation is attributable 
mainly to labor shortages. Smelting and 
refining capacity is adequate but the 
number of workers has been insufficient 
to raise production to meet requirements. 

Zine: The zinc position is “still com- 
fortable” largely because the govern- 
ment’s stockpile is growing. ' 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—McNeil Machinery & Engineer- 
ing Co., 96 East Crosier street, will build a 
25 x 32-foot addition costing $3000. 


ASHTABULA, O.—wNational Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., 60 East Forty-second street, New 
York, and State road at East Twenty-first 
street, Ashtabula, will install conveying 
equipment costing $74,860, starting imme- 
diately. 


BARBERTON, O.—Babcock & Wilcox Co. has 
received WPB approval for installation of 
steel towers, transformers, etc., for produc- 
tion of rocket motors, to cost $45,000, ex- 
piring April 30. 

CINCINNATI—City, City Hall, plans postwar 
construction of a pumping station and feed 
line in an eastern suburb, costing $8,000,000. 
C. Eberling, City Hall, is city engineer. 


CLEVELAND—Lempco Products Co., 5940 
Dunham road, Maple Heights, James Strnad, 
president, will erect a one-story 69 x 69-foot 
warehouse costing about $13,400. 


CLEVELAND—Bragg Bronze & Aluminum 
Co., 5408 Bragg avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated and has taken over the foundry op- 
erated by James Hrabak under the same 
name. P. J. Porter is president of the new 
company. The plant is being improved and 
much new equipment will be installed. 

CLEVELAND—Han-Kor Metal Products Inc. 
has been formed by H. W. Sauer, president 
of Han-Kor Inc., 5005 Euclid avenue, to 
manufacture metal products, and has taken 
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PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














Thousands of kinds, shapes and 
sizes of steel in stock at ten 
plants. Call Ryerson first for 
prompt action on steel. 


RYERSON 
STEELS 


in Stock 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 

Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 

Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City. 
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COLD FINISHED °¢ ETC. 


Write for Monthly Stock List 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. —¢ 


Broadway at 11th St.. Long Island City 2. WY. gg ® 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALLOY and CARBON GRADES 
AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 


€ 
TOOL STEELS 
HIGH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
DRILL ROD—TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
BROACH whe HACK SAWS 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. -b- 





Wd. Phone: MArket 3-4400 © WM. Y. Phone: REster 2-2722 
216 CLIFFORD $T., NEWARK 5, NW. Jd. 
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QUALITY STEELS 


TOOL STEELS—TOOL STEEL TUBING — DRILL ROD 
FINE SPRING STEELS — BAND SAW STEELS 
STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING STEEL SPECIALTIES 


——_—___—_SANDVIK STEEL, INC 
NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES 














Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP 
STEEL 







Hot Rolled—Cold Rolled 
Special Carbon—Alloys 


The STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Bridgeport, Conn. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 

buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 

and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 

R& Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 
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over the Tillman Machine & Mfg. Co., 5115 
Tillman avenue. Operations will be contin- 
ued on Tillman avenue until larger quar- 
ters can be obtained. Mr. Sauer is president 
of the new company. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Falls Engineering & 
Machine Co. has been taken over by Harry 
L. Wright, S. W. Hawkins and William J. 
Hunt, the two first named formerly having 
operated the Wright & Hawkins Machine 
Co, here. 


ELYRIA, O.—Central States Tool Co. has been 
incorporated with 250 shares no par value 
stock, to operate a machine shop at 625 
West Broad Incorporators are Rubin 
Goodman, Joseph Rich and Aaron Kurland. 


ELYRIA, O.—City, I. D. Faxon, director of 
public works, City Hall, plans postwar con- 
struction of a garbage disposal plant costing 
$50,000. Havens & Emerson, Leader build- 
ing, Cleveland, are consulting engineers. 


GIRARD, O.—HiP, Hubbell & Co., division of 
General Paint Corp., M. M. Bowen, district 
Mayfield road, Cleveland, has 
Austin Co., Cleveland, 
for a plant to apply protective coatings and 
wrap steel pipe. Plant is estimated to cost 
about $500,000. Jack F. Moran, 853 West 
Indianola avenue, will be in charge. 


street. 


manager, 3091 
let a contract to the 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—American 
Co. has received WPB 
lation of equipment at 


Rolling Mill 
approval for instal- 
its by-products coke 
plant, to cost $108,000, ex- 


oven recovery 


piring May $1. 


PENDLETON, O.—Pennsylvania railroad has 
received WPB approval for installation of a 
50,000-gallon water tank at shops here, 
costing $9666, expiring May 1. 


WARREN, O.—Thomas Steel Co. has received 
WPB approval for an addition 50 x 160 
feet and installation of cold-rolling mill and 
accessories for production of cold-rolled strip, 
costing $41,531, expiring June 15. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Gyrocast Sales & Engi- 
neering Co, has been formed by Jack Tran- 
tin, metallurgist, to engineer and sell equip- 
ment for centrifugal steel casting. Mr. Tran- 
tin also is president of the Youngstown Alloy 
Casting Corp., 103 East Indianola avenue. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Dahlquist Mfg. Co., 
628 Somerville avenue, has let contract to 
Louis. Martinello & Son, 49 Dighton street, 
Brighton, for a one-story plant 200 x 200 
feet, costing about $60,000. C. Goldberg, 
702 Beacon street, Boston, is architect. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Stanley Works, 195 
Lake street, will build a one-story 35 x 180- 
foot plant building on Burritt street, costing 
$40,000. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Public works de- 
partment, City Hall, plans a refuse incin- 
erator costing $250,000, for postwar con- 


struction. G. Malleur, City Hall, is city en- 
gineer. 

WESTPORT, CONN.—Town, A. T. Scully, first 
selectman, 53 East State street, is making 
survey for postwar construction of a refuse 
incinerator plant costing $100,000. Keis & 
Holroyd, 257 Broadway, Troy, N. Y., are 
consulting engineers. 


RHODE ISLAND 


SMITHFIELD, R. I.—City Brass Foundry, 152 
Transit street, Woonsocket, R. I., has indefi- 
nitely postponed construction of its proposed 
plant. Oliver W. Fontane Inc., 285 Main 
street, Woonsocket, is architect. 


NEW YORK 


NORWICH, N. Y.—City, City Hall, is having 
plans made for postwar construction of a 
sewage disposal plant costing $400,000. 














Where a “Quick Change’’ is needed 


@ !n production welding, which means working on top, bottom 
and on all sides of the weldment, a ‘Quick Change” of 
position is necessary for greater time saving, greater effi- 
ciency, greater safety to men and materials, and with re- 
sulting LOWER COSTS. A C-F positioner will do all this at 
the press of a button, without crane help or handling crews— 
it will rotate a full 360° at variable speeds from 0 R.P.M. up, 
tilt to 135° beyond horizontal, and permits welding, down- 
hand, all sides, surfaces and angles in the one set-up with 
larger rods and fewer passes. All C-F positioners are pedestal 
mounted for maximum 
justable for height. 


r and work space—all are ad- 


Write for Bulletin WP-22 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 
1308 South Kilbourn Avenue 


Chicago 23, Hl. 








H. W. Taylor, 11 Park place, New York, is 
consulting engineer. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—City, City Hall, has plans 
under way for a sewage disposal plant, in- 
tercepting sewers and sewer extensions cost- 
ing $475,000, for postwar construction. Met- 
calf & Eddy, Statler building, Boston, are 


consulting engineers. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—City, City Hall, is 
having plans drawn for postwar constn 
tion of a sewage treatment plant addition 
costing $180,000. E. Killam, 142 Maiden 
Lane, New York, is consulting engineer, 
M. W. Taylor, City Hall, is city engineer. 


SUMMIT, N. J.—Aircraft Parts Development 
Co., 409 Broad street, plans postwar con- 
struction of a plant costing $45,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Air Reduction Sales Co., 
New York, has received WPB approval for 
construction of a steel and concrete build- 
ing and installation of air compressor, oxygen 
fractionating column, potentiometer pyrome- 
ter, pumps, separator, etc., to cost $287,101, 
expiring June 30. 

MIDLAND, PA.—Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, will build a locomotive and 
locomotive crane repair building costing about 


$31,460. 


PHILADELPHIA — Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Co., 1523 North Twenty-sixth street, plans 
postwar construction of a milk processing 
and distribution plant at Tabor road and 
Harrison street, to cost $2,000,000. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Detroit Brass & Malleable Works, 
100 South Campbell street, is having plans 
drawn for a plant addition to cost $272,000 


DETROIT—Ship Mfg. Co., 1747 Penobscot 
building, has been incorporated to do a gen- 
eral machine business, with 1500 shares no 
par value stock, by R. B. Hassett, same ad- 
dress. 

DETROIT—General Magnetic Corp., 2128 East 
Fort street, has let contract to L. E. Kuhl- 
man, 16206 East Warren avenue, for a one- 
story manufacturing plant and office building, 
to cost about $75,000. 

DETROIT—Midway Machine & Tool Co., 
12709 Gratiot avenue, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to do general machine 





work, by Chester K. Kucharski, 1424 Iro- 
quois avenue, Detroit. 
DETROIT—Yankee Tool & Die Co., 9211 





Gratiot avenue, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to deal in tools and dies, 
by Leonard J. Rosa, 291 Lakewood avenue. 


DETROIT—Alloy Machine Products Corp., 
8985 St. Cyril street, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital to manufacture machine 
products, by Arthur Walsh, R.F.D. No. 1 
New Baltimore, Mich. 


DETROIT—Ship Mfg. Co., 1745 Penobscot 
building, has been incorporated with 1500 
shares no par value to operate a general 
machine shop business, by R. B. Hassett, 
at above address. 


ECORSE, MICH.—Metallic Devices Inc., 83900 
West Jefferson street, has been incorporated 
with $6000 capital to manufacture metallic 
devices, by Kenneth T. White, 3900 West 
Jefferson street, Ecorse. 


FERNDALE, MICH.—Bush Mfg. Co., 22925 
Woodward avenue, has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to deal in precision 
parts and tools, by Theodore R. Bush, 118 
East Thirteen Mile road, Royal Oak, Mich. 


FERNDALE, MICH.—Form-All Machinery 
Co., 2525 Hilton road, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture ma- 
chinery and equipment, by Charles F. Purdy, 
19368 Keating avenue, Detroit. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.— Mechanical Devices 
Inc., 1853 Olmsted road, has been incorpo- 
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a ™ PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
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experience. 
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a delivery in Ohio) or apprentice operators, can use it to good advantage. Stu- Grinding Castings, Welds 
Test dents in trade and technical schools and colleges can profit a... 
from the operating experience of engineers, designers, foremen and employes as My = 
925 set forth in this new volume. *New chapters added in this 
1 This 436 page book, with 29 chapters and 486 illustrations and figures, is the Secend Edition. 
118 only up-to-date book of its kind on the market today. Fifteen tables of Wheel APPENDICES 
ch. Recommendations and 4 other appendices provide working data that every operator Table of Wheel Recommende- 
ted must have. Lapping. Compound Recom- 
na- ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!— Orders will be filled the same day received . . . Wheel Seeahege. end Galety 
dy, Order now and have this valuable handbook ready for immediate reference. avid Grinding Wheel 
ae STEEL—Book Department—Penton Building, Cleveland, O. eiaeae at Wait: idea 
po- 
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NEW BUSINESS 





capital to manufacture 
mechanical devices, by 
at above address. 


$7500 
and 


rated with 
metal parts 
Christopher E. Wiessner, 


NASHVILLE, MICH.—Green Welding & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital to operate a welding and machine 
shop, by Frank M. Green, Nashville. 


ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Beaver Tool & Engi- 
neering Corp., Roval Oak, plans a_ plant 
costing about $78,000. 

INDIANA 
ELKHART, IND.—Board of public works, 


C. H. Neale, chairman, City Hall, is making 
survey for postwar construction of a sewage 
treatment plant and sewer construction cost- 
ing $2,000,000. Consoer, Townsend & As- 
sociates, 211 West Wacker drive, Chicago, 
are consulting engineers. 
PENDLETON, IND.—Town 
postwar eonstruction a 
plant costing $75,000. 


SOUTH BEND, .IND.—City, 218 North Main 
street, is having plans prepared for a sewage 


board plans for 
sewage treatment 


treatment plant and interceptor sewer cost- 
ing $6,000,000 for postwar construction. 
Cc. E. Williams, City Hall, is city engineer. 


MARYLAND 


MIDDLE RIVER, MD.—Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Middle River, has rejected bids for plant al- 
terations and will readvertise. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Mascot Stove Co., 
O. T. Tindell Jr., president, 2500 Chestnut 
street, plans postwar erection of a plant 
costing $100,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Tennessee Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co., T. Jefferson, president, 
440 North Second street, has let contract 


to V. & M. Construction Co., 166 Monroe 


avenue, for a one-story cold storage plant 
150 x 190 feet, with loading dock, railway 
sidings, estimated to cost $150,000, with site. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Natural Gas Co., 
Sterick building, Memphis will lay 61% miles 
of 18 and 20-inch natural gas looped lines 
between Monroe, La., and Memphis. Con- 
tract has been let to N. A. Saigh Co., Amer- 
ican Hospital & Life Insurance building, San 
Antonio, Tex. Cost is estimated at $236,000. 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Kalmbach-Burkett Co., 
Shreveport and Baton Rouge, has let contract 
to Wemer Co., Shreveport, for a $100,000 
warehouse and milling plant building. Ed- 
ward F. Neild, Shreveport, is architect. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—City, G. Bowers, director 
of public works, City Hall, plans two ele- 
vated water tanks for postwar construction, 
at cost of $225,000. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Borden Co., 1801 Leonard 
street, plans construction of a brick and con- 
crete addition to its plant at cost of about 
$25,000. Thomas D. Broad, Burt building, 
Dallas, is architect. 


PHARR, TEX.—Texas Products Co., care Clay 
Everard, will take bids at once for a one 
and two-story packing plant building at 805 
State street, costing about $150,000. 

WINK, TEX.—Metropolitan Natural Gas Co., 
care C. V. Lyman, Midland, plans a large 
compressor station to serve proposed 26-inch 
natural gas line from Midland to Los Angeles, 


to cost about $500,000. 


IOWA 
GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA—City, City Hall, is 








STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
4103 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Automatic Weighers, Recorders, Scales and 
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FINISHED Steel 


WEIGHTS 


ptutomatically RECORDED 





HE accurate recording of finished 

product weights is a highly import- 
ant steel mill operation. The illustra- 
tion shows two Streeter-Amet Type B 
units. The one in front automatically 
records the weights of flat sheets as re- 
ceived from the flying shear. The rear 
unit records weights of sheets in 


13, tlLlLINOTS 


Services. Founded 1888. 


bundles preparatory to shipment. In 
both installations, weights are auto- 
matically printed in clear type... 
providing accurate, dependable rec- 
ords for all departments concerned. 
Streeter-Amet recorders serve all 
branches of the steel industry. Write 
for an engineering bulletin. 








having plans drawn for postwar construction 
of a sewage treatment plant, pumping station 
and additional sewers, at cost of $93,700, 
Stanley Engineering Co., Muscatine, Iowa, 
is consulting engineer. 


MONTANA 


HELENA, MONT.—Montana Pulp & Paper 
Co., Missoula, Mont., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital by John L. Campbell, 
Missoula, and associates. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—American Boiler & Engineer- 
ing Co., 4712 Long Beach boulevard, has 
taken out a building permit for a factory 
building 40 x 60 feet, to cost about $6500. 


LOS ANGELES—General Cable Corp. has 
taken out a building permit for a storage 
building additian at 8600 East Olympic 
boulevard, 50 x 139 feet, costing about 
$5000. 


LOS ANGELES—Apex Steel Corp., 6111 South 
Eastern avenue, Bell Gardens district, 
obtained a building permit for a 


building 15 x 30 feet, to cost $1100. 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Iron & Steel Co., 
11683 South Alameda street, Lynwood dis- 
trict, has a building permit for a warehouse 
building 40 x 50 feet, to cost about $3500. 


LOS ANGELES—Tool & Die Heat Treating 
Co. has been formed by Walter A. Sacks 
and Carl L. Spencer and has established its 
plant at 2401 East 103rd street. 


LOS ANGELES—Earle M. Jorgensen Co., 
10510 South Alameda street, has let con- 
tract to Myers Bros., 3407 San Fernando 
road, for a warehouse building 79 x 330 
feet, costing about $90,000. Adrian Wilson, 
607 Architects building, Los Angeles, is 
architect. 





has 
storage 





OREGON 


INDEPENDENCE, OREG.—City plans 
posal plant in connection with expansion of 
sewerage system, 


IONE, OREG.—wWestern Builders, The Dalles, 
Oreg., has the contract for a 100,000-bushel 
grain elevator for Swanson Warehouse Co. 


ST. HELENS, OREG.—Columbia River Pack- 
ers Association is building a machine shop 
and boat repair plant. 


WAS TON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Pacific Coast Paper 
Mills plans a two-story plant building 95 x 
240 feet, boiler house and other structures 
for which new equipment will be required. 
Cost is estimated at $875,000. 


COLVILLE, WASH.—Washington Water Pow- 
er Co. plans construction of a 50-mile power 
line from here to Metaline Falls when pri- 
orities can be obtained. The extension will 
serve a cement plant, mining operations and 
other industries. 


SEATTLE—Washington Iron Works has re- 
ceived WPB authority to construct a $16,000 
addition at 1500 Sixth avenue South, con- 
tract being let to C. L. Fey, Seattle. 


dis- 








DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
the following expansions and equipment 
purchases (figures are approximate): 

Continental Can Co. Inc., New York, $750,- 


000 to provide plant facilities at McKees Rocks, 
Pa. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., $1,000,000 
for equipment at a plant in Brooklyn. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, $50,000 
increase in contract for additional equipment 
at plants in Warren and Youngstown, O., mak- 
ing overall commitment $16,000,000. 
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We BUY and SELL 


New Surplus Pipe and Tubes 
‘Steel Buildings 
Tanks 
Valves and Fittings 
Plates, Bars and Structural 
Steel 


J0$. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards, St. Clair County, tii. 











| 
| 


BLOWERS.--FANS 
EXHAUSTERS 


‘“‘Lungs for Industry’’ 


and GUARANTEED 


REBUILT 
Prompt Shipments 1 Large Stock 
All Types— All Mak A!| 

And We Really tas 


Sizes 


SERARSt BLOWER co. 
Pt ‘ gral 6340 
404 North Pecria St. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 











RAILS tau 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

* TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 











GRINDER a8 & ag x UK Farrel, M.D. 
HAMM ng 800 Ib. to 2000 Ib. 
BAVeEA TER ‘No. 3 Catlts, ade fg 
LATHE, Turret, 24” Gisholt, 6-1/4" hole. 
SHAPER, 36” Morton Draw ‘Cut. 
38°-42°-54" x 1 


SHEARS, . B.D. 
SHEARS, Alligator, 1”-4". 

SHEAR, Open End, 22” biades, B. D. 

SLOTT. 12” Putnam, 33° table, 
STRAIGHTENER, United Gag Type. 6° tube, 


“WEST PENN wets co 


1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
Ww furnish rails, spi bolts, angle 
hotly molten: » Rp coe y Be reg Bom + 
ma 
Write, wire or phone for prices 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 

168 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 











L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
- CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


RAIL-ACCESSORIES 
RAILWAY EQUI PMENT 
. BOUGHT ¢ SOLD . 


DULIEN STEEL PROBUCTS. 





FOR SALE 


2— Metal Alligator Shears 
Address Box 335 





STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 





More RON & STEEL 89 
for Your PRODUCTS Years’ 
Dollar! INC. Experience 

18462 S. Brainard Ave. 
* Chicago 33, Illinois @ 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 





FOR SALE 


200 tons H.R. 2%” new, reund-comered, 
sqvere steel bars, 28 ft. leagths, carbon 
45-48. Located Pittsburgh. 


Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Cerp. 


National Stock Yards, St. Clair Ce., ii. 
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ALUMINUM SPOT WELDING 


Factery engaged in spot welding ale- 
minum assemblies has capacity for addt 
thenal werk. Equipment includes latest type 
ef stored energy spot welding machines 
capable ef welding up to .090” ples .090” 
thick aluminum alloys. Operating persen- 
nel Is experienced in producing work cen- 
ferming te highest government stendards. 


CHICAGO WELDED PRODUCTS CO. 


1109 Belmont Ave. Chicage 13, Ill. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 


TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 











Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
os 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 





Send your Inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
dasigners and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 
We aleo solicit your bids for cam milling 











KING ning mage 
Pa. Gray and Semi 
mers? with Povichel Chrome, and Molybdenum, 


INC., NORTH WALES, 
Steel Castings, aleo 


Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern 





‘GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINEST. e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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EXCESS CAPACITY AVAILABLE 


Large and heavy machine work. The Hilyard 
Co., Norristewn, Pa. 
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Opportunities 








and cranes: 
roll stands 


3 stands 
1—Normalizing Furnace 


continuous mill competition. 


8200 Bessemer Ave. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
TO START IN THE STEEL SHEET 
OR STAINLESS SHEET BUSINESS 


We are prepared to sell or rent at a very reasonable figure, our 
plant in Cleveland, formerly the W. H. Davey Steel Company. 


We have in addition to nine acres of land, excellent buildings 


1—Mesta 29" Hot Sheet Mill Roll Train with 11 


1—Mesta 26" Cold Sheet Mill Roll Train with 


A great deal of auxiliary equipment 
This mill has an excellent record of making money in spite of 
For a well financed individual or 


company, we would be prepared to make arrangements which 
would not require immediate cash outlay. 


Steel Mill Liquidating & Warehousing Co. 


Phone: DI 8311 


° Cleveland, Ohio 











Positions Wanted 


Positions Wanted 











WORKS MANAGER AVAILABLE 


20 years experience diversified industry in 
mass production of automotive, commercial 
and war products including shells, preci- 
sion instruments, sheet metal stampings, 
fabrication, screw machine products. Mas- 
ter mechanic, designing, estimating, cost, 
Available 


February 15. Age 40. Excellent references. 


plant engineering experience. 


Present position Works Manager. Address 
Box 727, STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 
13, O. 














EXECUTIVE PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
WELL EXPERIENCED AND QUALIFIED 
TO DIRECT AND MANAGE FACTORY. IN- 
ITIATIVE, ENERGETIC, COOPERATIVE, EX- 
CELLENT HANDLING LABOR. TWENTY 
YEARS PRECISION, AIRCRAFT AND AUTO- | 
MOTIVE MANUFACTURE, TECHNICAL ED- | 
UCATION., AGE 48, MARRIED, LOCATION | 
NOT ESSENTIAL. ADDRESS BOX 712, STEEL, | 
PENTON BLDG., CLEVELAND 13, O. 
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FACTORY MANAGER FOR METAL STAMP- 
ing and machine products industry. An efficient, 
aggressive organizer with sound business judg- 
ment. 25 years of broad technical, executive, and 
administrative experience in all elements of fac- 
tory operations that bears investigation. Finish- 
ing present war contracts in February. Available 
at present income for future opportunity. Ameri- 
can. Age 46. Reply Box 728, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, 





STRUCTURAL STEEL. WIDE KNOWLEDGE 
of and experience in production, drafting, esti- 
mating, purchasing, sales, labor relations, man- 
agement. Expert in warehousing, small-order work 
and higher-cost fabrication. Eligible for any re- 
sponsible plant or office position. Address Box 
717, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 





PRODUCTION MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
Works Manager. Mechanical Engineer, with steel 
plant executive experience, draft exempt. Loca- 
tion immaterial, but must have definite postwar 
future. Address Box 667, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 138, O. 








WANTED 


PRODUCT TO MANUFACTURE 
OR 
AN IDEA TO DEVELOP 
BY 
A firm now in the heavy 


forging industry with a com- 
plete modern plant. 


Will carry on research develop- 

ment, manufacture and market- 
ing on royalty or any other 
satisfactory basis. 


Correspondence invited. 


Address Bex 706 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Clevoland 13, 0. 














DESIRE TO PURCHASE MODERN PLANT 
within a 200-mile radius of Chicago, 200,000 
to 300,000 square feet of floor space. Equipped 
suitable for the production of sheet metal prod- 
ucts, particularly steel furniture. Not interested 
in goodwill of business or products now being 
manufactured. Only desire plant and equipment. 
Will consider title delivery in post-war period. 
Address Box 716, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, O. 





Representatives Wanted 








WANTED 
Ambitious Representatives 


Exceptional opportunity to _ sell 
nationally advertised AAA products 
approved and used by Government 
Agencies and large and small manu- 
facturers for fabrication of metals, 
salvage, and reclamation. Good 
territories still open. Immediate 
commission earnings from $150.00 
to $400.00 and up weekly. Qualifi- 
cations: Technical or welding back- 
ground indispensable. Essential 
position. If you are a hard worker 
and have ability, our Regional 
Manager will show you fine results 
of other representatives. Send out- 


line of past technical and sales 
activities. 
Write to 
Eutectic Melding Alloys Co. 
40 Worth St. 


New York 13, N. Y. 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Severa] well establiahed territories open fer 
EXPERIENCED salesmen or sales organisations 
for handling @ nationally known Industrial Trask 





MACHINERY SALESMAN WITH TEN YEARS 
mining and ten years heavy machinery experi- 
ence would like to make a change. Over draft 
age. Available March 1. Address Box 726, 


| STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 





Massachusetts, Mich 
productive industrial 


Address Bex 638 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 18, 0. 


an and several other high 
ets Open. 











STEEL 











Pento! 


Janus 





WY 
m- 

















Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 








SALES ENGINEER 


Progressive Buffalo, New York Pa 
well known in field. Offers an 
exceptional opportunity for a Sales 
representative experienced in the 
Steel Drop Forging and Machining 
field. Permanent position. Give 
complete description of experience 
and qualifications. 


Address Box 722 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13,'0. 











Metal Cleaner-Sales Service 
Men Wanted 


We have several excellent opportunities 
available now and postwar in this rapidly 
expanding department of our business. 


Apply by letter giving details of your 
experience. 


The Cowles Detergent Co. 
7016 Euclid Avenue _ Cleveland 3, Ohio 











Wanted — Young Graduate 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


to fill pesitions as time study engineers 
with old, firmly established manufacturer 
of brass mill and fabricated products. Per- 
manent employment with excellent pestwar 
possibilities for right men. Advise training, 
experience, and salary required. 


Address Box 695 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














WANTED: QUALIFIED MAN 
charge of Finishing Department, large modern 
steel foundry, Pittsburgh district, specializing in 
medium and heavy castings. Immediate 
—permanent position for right man. Specifically 
state age, experience, availability, 
Replies strictly confidential. Address 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 


TO TAKE 


Box 721 


> 





DESIGNER — EXPERIENCED, WITH THOR- | 
ough knowledge of modern machine tool design | 
practice. Excellent position for top flight man. | 
For a personal interview please write giving full | 
details including salary expected. Located in| 
Western New York. All applicants subject to | 


| 





Labor Stabilization Rules. Address Box 702, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
WANTED: AN EXPERIENCED TOOL AND 


die designer, someone who can definitely take 
over postwar work. Also draftsman experienced 
in teol and die work. One of the best oppor- 
tumities in the entire gomairy. Must act now. 
Durastee] Co., Hannibal, Mo. 





WANTED—PRODUCTION 


Give fall pe 
» experience, salary expect: 
Address’ Box “686, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 138, O. 


MANAGER’ FOR 
drop forging plant, east of Pittsburgh. 





DRAFTSMAN EXPERIENCED WITH DRAW- 
ing dies, tool and jig layout. Postwar position, 
excellent conditions. Address Box 724, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, 
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opening | 


salary expected. 
! 


METALLURGIST 
or 


METAL SPECIALIST 


Experienced in metal manufac- 
turing and finishing processes, 
preferably in sheet and galvaniz- 
ing mills. Position requires 
man with sales personality who 
can handle both sales and engi- 
neering responsibilities. Na- 
tionally known reputable con- 
cern with products essential to 
both war and peacetime indus- 
try. Please write Box 725, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
43, 0. 











ESTIMATOR 


Metal Stampings, Assemblies, Tools 
and Dies—Medium sized stamping 
plant, 100 employes, requires serv- 
ices of experienced man. Permanent 
position, good salary, excellent 
postwar future. Give complete de- 
tails age, experience, etc. 


CUYAHOGA STAMPING COMPANY 


10201 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Atten: Mr. Saxon 











WANTED —A LARGE AND REPUTABLE 
manufacturer of steel tubing has an opening in 
the finishing-shipping department for a foreman 
familiar with rotary straighteners, cut 
offs, hydraulic testing, and loading procedure. 
This is a permanent position. In replying, give 
full details of personal history, qualifications, ex- 
peri mce, availab ility, salary requirements. Ad- 
dress Box 720, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, O. 





swagers, 


ASSISTANT GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
must know sheet and steel plate fabrication from 
16 gauge to 114” in thickness, be capable of 
getting maximum production out of Department 
Foremen and men. Good salary for hard worker, 
not over 42, with proper qualifications. Give past 
fifteen years experience and reply to Box 719, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


WANTED: EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA FORGE 
Shop has permanent opportunity for a forge shop 
foreman familiar with producing mandrel and 
open die forgings, ranging in weight from one 
(1) to fifty (50) tons under steam hammers and 
hydraulic presses. Statement of availability re- 
quired, Address Box 718, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, 








WANTED: SALES ENGINEERS TO COVER 
the Grinding Wheel field. Applicants must give 
full details of background and experience, and 
state remuneration desired. Write Victory Engi- 
neering Corporation, 744 Broad Street, New- 
ark 2, N. J. 





TOOL 
or 


Ohio Manufacturer with Die- 
Cast Division, needs Tool or 
Die Designer to design Die-Cast 
Dies, Tools, Jigs, and Fixtures. 
Broad experience with Machine 
Tools essential. Some Mechan- 
ical and Hydraulic Engineering 
experience advantageous. Living 
conditions good in small town, 
| or near-by medium sized city. 

Excellent postwar opportunities. 
W.M.C. Rules apply. 





Address Box 643 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











WANTED 
YOUNG GRADUATE MECHANIOAL, 
ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


} To fill positions as estimating engineers and 
learn to estimate methods, material, opera- 
tions, tooling, speed of operations, ete. re- 
quired to produce brass forgings, die cast- 
ings, and screw machine products. This work 
is with an old, firmly established manufee- 
turer of brass mill and fabricated parts. 
Permanent employment with excellent postwer 
possibilities for right men. Advise training, 
experience and salary required. Address Box 














694, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 
TOOL AND DIE MAKERS EXPERIENCED 
with drawing dies for Post War position, excel- 
lent conditions; give full particulars. Address 


, Cleveland 13, O. 


~ Accounts ‘Wanted 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT IN INDIANAPO- 
lis wants accounts of producers of Cold Drawn 
Steel] Bar Products, Hot and Cold Rolled Strip 


Box STEEL, Penton Bldg. 


F900 
(au, 








Steel, and other steel products. Territory, rough- 
ly, central Indiana. 711, STEEL, 


Address Box 
oO. 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, 





Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
foe of 95 years’ recognized standing oo 
for high salaried supervisory, technical and 

ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized 
to your personal requirements and will not con- 
flict with Manpower paca meg They my Ae id 

ected by refund provision. 
e re Inc., fio Deland’! bide Buttale 
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. 
we job of these 3 Birdsboro 125-ton presses 
is straightening 150 Ib. rails up to 90’ long. They 
help make your train rides smoother and safer. 
More important, they help make rail straightening 


jobs easier, less costly. 


These particular machines have bottom anvils 


adjustable from 30” to 50”. A pair of spring- 





cushioned rollers support the rail being straight- 
ened. Flywheels and gears are enclosed for 


maximum safety in operation. 


If you want “smoother riding” on your straight- 
ening jobs, consult Birdsboro. Our engineers will 
be glad to apply their diversified experience to 


your specific problems. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 





STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 





STEEL 




















ADVERTISING 





INDEX 








"Advertisements have appeared within the past month. 
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Abrasive Co. 
Accurate Spring Mfg. Co. 
Adams, R. P., Co., Inc. 
Advance Pressure Castings, Inc. 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. 
Aircraft &.Diesel Equipment Corp. ......... 
Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 
Air Reduction 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Aldrich Pump Co., The 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Alliance Machine Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., The............ 
Alloy Metal Abrasive Co. 
Aluminum Company of America .......... 
Aluminum Industries, Inc. 
American Agile Corporation 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
American Brass Co., The 
American Broach & Machine Co. 
American Cable Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Chain Division 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Steel and Wire Division................ 134 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Wright 
Manufacturing Division 
American Chemical Paint Co. 
American Crayon Co., The.. 
American Foundry Equipment C.. 
American Gas Association 
American Hot Dip Galvanizers Ass'n. 
American Magnesium Corp. 
American Metal Hose Bench of the Ameri- 
can Brass Co. 
American Metal Works, Inc. 
American MonoRail Co. 
American Nickeloid Co. 
American Petrometal Corp. ... ee, 
American Pipe Bending Machine Co., in ES. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
American Roller Bearing Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co., The.... 
American Shear Knife Co. 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., The.... 
American Zinc Sales Co. .. 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Amsler-Morton Company, The 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Apex Machine & Tool Co., The 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Atlas Drop Forge Co. . 
Atlas Lumnite Cement co. ‘The by ile x alata 6s 


wo 
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Inc., American 


* 


B 
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Application for Malleableizing Iron Castings 
at The Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Rectangular Bell 


the contained 


Iron Co.'s excellent 
for heavier charges, 
ton, quick handling, 


ENGINEERED AND CONSTRUCTED BY THE 


Lee Willen 


ENGINEERING Co., Inc. 


20005 West Lake Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Telephone ACademy 4670 
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VERTICAL CONTACTS ce Wozor Gontrol 


Superb Engineering...and Good Common Sense 


With America's factories playing such an important part in 
shaping the future of mankind, millions of people know the vital 
job being done by electric motors and the resulting importance of 
dependable motor control. Thus the widespread preference for 
Cutler-Hammer Vertical Contact Motor Control is easily under- 
stood. Not only does the performance of this motor control speak 
for itself but the reason for such performance is obvious, easily 
appreciated, fully convincing. Electrical experts like to say the 
vertical contact construction in Cutler-Hammer Motor Control is 
superb engineering. But we rather like the way hard-boiled 


maintenance men put it... “Vertical Contacts make sense. 
wouldn't buy any other kind of motor control”. That tells the real 
story of an outstanding engineering achievement ... why the 
vast majority of all electric motor manufacturers recommend 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control, why leading machinery builders 
feature it as standard equipment, why a host of electrical whole- 
salers carry it in stock for your convenience. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc. 1211 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Everyone knows clean contacts are the 
first requirement for smooth-operating, 
dependable motor control. Anyone can 
see vertical contacts can't collect dust 
and dirt like horizontal surfaces—must 
stay clean and perform better. 


By their very design, vertical contacts 
form a five or “chimney” wherein natu- 
rally induced rising air currents act to 
automatically extinguish the arcing 
which occurs when contacts are opened. 
This means longer-life motor control. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 





Vertical contacts are out in the open, 
easy fo inspect, simple to service. 
They are designed to avoid the de- 
structive effects of confined heat and 
arcing ... do not merely hide them until 
mojor damage develops. 





Copyright 1944, Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Engineering Excellence Finds its Greatest Reward i in the Respect and Confidence of those it Serves 





